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PREFACE 

111 the foll()\\iiif> pages I have ])rniled *all imiM)itaiU 
published (lociinients relating to the Constituent Asscinlilv of 
India. I have naturally given prominence to the views ot the 
Congress and the Muslim I,eague, but I have tried to luiwide 
some space for all parties and interests In spite of many 
coinplicatioii 7 in our national life I liojie tlie Constituent 
Assembly will lx able to provide a peaceful solution of the 
political jiroblem which at present seems almost insoluble'; but 
whether that Assemblv succeeds or fails, it w’ill have a perma- 
nent place in Indian history. 


Kebruary u, loij. 


A. C. IUnkkiee ' 




Dedicated to 

The Authors of the “Quit India” Resolution 




“QUIT INDIA” RESOLUTION 

(All India Congress Committee, Bombay, August tV, 1942) 

. The Committee , . . is of olJimon that . the 
immediate ending of British rule in India is an ilrgenf 
necessity, both for the sake of India and for the suc(css oj 
the cause of the United Nations The continuation of that 
rule IS degrading and enfeebling India and making her 
progressively less capable of defending herselj and of (ontri 
bating to the cause of world jteedorn ” 


*'The freedom of India must he the symbol of and 
prelude to this freedom oj all other Asiatic nations under 
foreign domination, Burma, Malaga, Indo-China, the 
Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must also attain then complete 
freedom, ” 


. the (committee is of opinion that the future peace, 
security and ordered progress oj the world demand a world 
jederation of free nations, and on no other basis can the 
problems oj the modern loorld be solc/ed , 


''An independent India will gladly join such a world 
federation and co-operate on an equal basis with other 
countries in the solution of international problems'* 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

When the. Ooverninenl of India Act, 1Q35, was forced by 
the British Parliament on unwilling and protesting Indki, no 
[)olitical prophet could hmesee its inglorious end. The Tory- 
’•idden National Goveriiinent of Fnglaiid expected that tlie 
differences betw'eeii the Hindus and the Muslims would weaken 
the force of Nationalism, and the elaborate inachiiierj" devised 
by Sir Samuel Hoare and the Joint Parliamentarv Committee 
in'esided over by Lord Idnlithgow would enable Whitehall to 
control India for a long time to come. Lord Linlithgow 
appoint’’ iciit as ( io\ ernor-Ck^neral was not without significance, 
as the Indian people discovered in the bloody frustration ot 

Provincial Aiitommiy, subject to many safeguaids and 
cramped by (governor’s ‘Special kesixmsibilities’, was intro- 
duced in A])ril, The Muslim League was then just 

coming out of wilderness It tiied to capture Proxincial 
administration wlierever it could, but the Congress remained 
aloof in distrust.^ I^ord Linlithgow was vei\ anxious to proxi. 
the worth of the complicated constitution of whiJi he himself 
was one ol the framers. He solemnly assured the Congiess 
that the (lOvernors would not interfere in the day-to-day 
administration of the Provinces.' The Congress accei>ted office. 
The (piestion of the release of some i)olitical i>nsoiieis in the 
United Proxinces and Bihar created a crisis in ig^S which was, 
howev’cr, overcome.’’’ But the crisis of tlie x\ar rex’ealed the 
width of the gulf which separated the Congress from the British 
Cox^ernment. ' The Congress Ministers resigned. Provincial 
Autonomv in most of the Provinces was replaced by tlie dicta- 
torial rule of the Ooxernors under Section 0^ of tlie Act of 

^ Stc \. C. naiii-rjee, liuiian C oiistilniioual I)i)( utnculs, X'ol TI. 
|)p 368-374 

^ Ibid, i)p. 374-389 

’ [bid, pp. 389-392. 

‘ Ibid, pp. 395 - 405 . 
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The Muslim League could not participate in Proviiw^ 
administration in the so-called ‘Congress Provinces’. Mr. Jinnilfc 
complained bitterly and loudly that the Muslims suffered many; 
wrongs in those Provinces owing to the communalism of the 
Congress Ministers. This sweeping complaint was never sub- 
stantiated, and some of the Governors, whom nobody could 
suspect of pro-Congress symi)athies, testified to the generous 
imj)aprtiality of the Congress Ministers. Put Mr. Jiiinah adopted 
an increasingly hostile attitude and ordered the ^luslims to 
celebrate their “Day of Deliverance” on the resignation of the 
Congress ^Ministers. Tluis opened that ever- widening breach 
between the Congress and the League which now’ appears to 
he almost unbridgeable. 

For al)oal \ears the Congress pursued a lialtuig 

f)olicv which was neither logical nor effective. It was anxious 
for the defeat oi Fascism, but it could not co-opcrate with a 
(loveinmeiil which was not i»repared to recognise India’s right 
U> freedom. So it once again laiiged itself against the Hritish 
Government, allluaigh j)ractically nothing was done to dislocate 
the inachinery (d administration or to liamper the prosecution 
of the war. Ihit even I/ird Linlithgow e'ould not overlook the 
feeling o| fiustration Avhicli thieateiied to ])aralyse the countr\\ 
lie suggested lelorms : exiiansion of the Fxecutive Council and 
creati(m of a War -Adxisoiy Council.’ These reforms weie 

lidicnloiislv ont of place in a countiw demanding tnll -.Llf- 
goveniment and eager lo pl,'\ it-- pait in tlK wai agaii-st 
trium])hant h'a^cism 'I'hc Congiess refused to walk into 
Viccrov’s parlour. 

Afeanwhile, Mi. Jiniiah was sti eiigthening himsell 'o 
some Pro\ inces the Leaguers cre])t into the Alinisterial ^i>di 
vacated bv the Congress. The Lahore Session of the League 
(1040) declared +hat the safetv of the .Muslims lay in the vivisec- 
tion of India." Lord Linlithgow, true* to the tradition ol Hritish 
policy initiated by Lord Alin to’ in 1006, invested Air. Jinnali 
with the right in \eto the constitutional progress of India. ^ 


"See Indian CondtiiiUonaJ Doiuments, Vol JI, i)]> 399-405. 
* Ibid, pj) 40v5-409. 

" Thid, i)p 134-138. 

^ Ibid, p 403. 
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The spectacular success of Japan during the early months 
fcOf 1942 forced the British Government (as Mr. Churchill 
illduiitted sometime ago in the House of Commons) to make a 
serious attempt to end the deadlock in India. The inner vStory 
wof Sir Stafford Cripps* Mission’ has been partly revealed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in liih Discovery of India. Lord 
Linlithgow and the Civil Service sabotaged the plan." The 
leaders of the Congress were asked to be the ‘liveried cani])- 
followers* of the Viceroy. They could not think of accepting 
this ])Osition ‘at any time and more usi)ccially at that lime’. 
So Sir Stafford CHi)j).s leturned to London, leaving Indi i in 
the grip of un]>recedented excitement. 

The Congress could no longer post])one the adoption of 
an Ltfective ])olic\ oi o]»])osition to a Oovernmenl which 
thoucht t.im^ of old di])loinacy even at a lime when Ihe 
Ja])anc'*e were knocking at Ihe gales of India. Lord rjnlith- 
gow did not allow this ])olirv to take ''hape. The Goveinmeiil 
winch he reiireseuted could not defend Biunia in icjg:: 
and [ailed to pieveiil famine in Bengal in iQn, Init it was 
strong enougli to imprison the non-violent leadeis ol India 
Tile passing of the “Quit India” resolution’ was followed b\ 
large se.de violence on the part of the ('oveinnieiit and coinitei- 
violence on the part of tin ])eople. 

But that resolution ga\e a new turn to liidi lU histoiw 
The old talk about Dominion Status was al’»soliitelv forgotten, 
and it was lecognised that IIk multi-coloured luoblenis of India 
-including the communal ])roble‘m —could not be solved as 
long as British troo])s occupied Indian soil The coiustitutioii 
of free India was to be flamed bv Indians alone ; it was not 
to be dictated b\ England. This fundamental change in the 
situation came to be realised eweii by British political leaders, 
who jnobablv fell that tlieii exhausted country could no longer 
keep under control ^00 millions ot exasi>crated Indians. But 
old memories and ohl pre^judie'es elie sl(w\ly, spccialK when they 
are emjdiasi/ed bv ]K)werful liodies like the British me're'antile 
e'ommunity and bureaucrats 111 India. 


^ Sre Indian I'oJi'itititlional Docnnicnis, Vol II, ])p 
* Sec Mr. Churchill *s half-finished confession on p 21." 

■’Sec Indian Constifntionc’ Dotununts, Vol. TT, iij) 12S-t3vS. 
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The failure of the Simla Conference of 1945, which was^ 
ostensibly due to the inability of the Congress to meet the 
rising (leiiiaiids of the Muslim League, should be really attri- 
buted to Lord ^A'avel^s refusal to withdraw from Mr. Jinnah 
his right to veto his country’s jirogress.^ The rise of Labour 
to power in lingland and the increasing international complica- 
tions which followed the cessation of the war changed the course 
of British ludicy towards India. 

II 

A Parliamentary Delegation visited India in the winter ol 
iQ45-4() with a view to collect first hand impressions about the 
political situation in this country. After the return of the 
Delegation to London an official announcement” was made in 
!)oth Houses of Parliament on February 10, it)40. Lord 

Pethick-I,aw rence, Secretary of State for India, who made the 
announcement in the House of Lords, observed in an explana- 
tory statement’ which followed the annouiu'emeiit that it 
remained the intention of the British (lovernment to allow the 
Indians to decide the basis of their own constitutional struc- 
ture. The INIission proposed in the announcement would act 
as representative of the British Cabinet in India and carry the 
authoiitv of that Cabinet. It would be given certain specific 
instructions. It would not ovenide the Vicenn ; it woiilil be 
as'-'oeiated with him. Regarding the P'xecutive Council referred 
to in the announcement Lord Petliick-Law rence did not like 
to ]>e too specific about its natuie, but he hoi>ed that while the 
constitution-making bod\ was laoceeding with its labours the 
Hxecutive Council wcuild be based on the main Indian parlies. 

The Prime MinistcT, Mr. Clement Attlee, made a similar 
amrouncement in the House of Commons. In reply to a state- 
ment (if Mr. Anlhonv lulen, who was then acting as Leader of 
the Op])osition in the absenc'c of Mr. Churchill, regarding the 
authority delegated to the Mission, the Prime Minister 
ob.served . it is no u.se sending out responsible ^Ministers 

' fmiiiiii ( Docuniails, Vol IT, j)]). 434-446. 

• Dot’iinu lit N<'. I, j)(}. t-2. 

® v^ee \ C. ll.im rii'c* aial I). R. Hose, The Cabincl Mis.sion /;/ lutiia, 
lip. 2-3. 

*Ibici. pp 4-5 
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unless they have a dcj=2rec of responsibility to act. Clearly, 
therefore, within the terms laid down by Cabinet decisions, 
those Ministers must be able to act, but also, of course, on 
major matters of policy Ihev will refer back for Cabinet 
decision. Hut if tliLV aie goini> to negotiate they iiiiist have 
power to negotiate as would the Viceroy if he were acting on 
belmlf of the Cioverniiient.** With regard to ^Ir. Kden’s re- 
mark that “it is tile resiionsibility of Indians and luft the 
Ministers fn'in this country to bring about a constitution-making 
body”, .Mr. Attlee said : “Undolilitedly, it is our intention to 
set uj) a machinery in agreement with Indians wherelw the 
Indian peojde themselves will decide tlieir destinies.” 

On March 15, 1040, tlierc \vas a deliatc on India in the 
House of Commons. Mr. R. A. Ihitler was the chief sj>okes- 
inan of the Conservative Parly. He said' tliat the be.st 
summary o[ intentions of his jiarty tow aids India as a 
nation was included in the speech made bv Mr. k. S. Anierv,^ 
tile formei Secietary of vState for India, in the House of 
Commons on June ^ i, 10.13. Hutler referred to the (pies- 

tion of Pakistan and exiiressed the hope that “any final solu- 
tion will not be arri\ed at which is unmindful of India’s need 
tor Mime central nexus which will facilitate the handling of 
(luestions of all-India imixatance.” Regaiding the future of 
the Indian vSlates he insisted that “any solution which 
IS planned would ensure that we keep our wtird with the Indian 
princes, anti that tlKir ])eoi)les are given e\erv o] >i)orlunity io 
enjoy foinis of enlightened and progiessive government accord- 
ing to theii tastes.” He expressed his anxietv foi the Minorities 
-the Dej)ressed classes, the Indian Christians, the Anglo- 
Indians -and also foi “the members of the Civil vService of all 
grades, of the Police lt)rL'es“. Regarding “the ])ro|)osed treaty 
which may e\'entuall\ be signed between the constitutton- 
niaking body and the Hritish ('lovernineiit” Mr. Hutler echoed 

'See I hr ( abinci in Imiui. i)p. s-lo. 

JMr. said : “. . . . tlie ol 'Maieli, 1942, st.iiuls in iU 

eiitirelv Tlial offer w.is haseil on two iiMin The first is 

that no Iniiil is set lo India’s Ireedoni lo decide fin- licrsell liei own 
destiny, wliether ,is a tree member and ]).irtm*r in Ur Hritish Conanon- 
wealtli or even without it. The .second is llial thi*^ eaii onl\ he .lehieved 
undt‘r a KMistilntion or constitutions framed hv Indians, to wliicdi the 
main elements in India’s nali<>nal life aie i on*-!, niiiig ]).irties ” (For 
full text see Induin ( on^tiitiiional Pocunirnt^, Vol. II, |»p. ldt-130). 
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the words used by Mr. Attlee in his broadcast of SeptemXMii 
1945 •* . we should not seek in that treaty to provide for^ 

anything incompatible with the interests of India.'' 

Mr. Attlee then delivered a speech^ explaining the policy 
of the Labour Government. The most significant jwint in this' 
s])eecli was the declaration that a Minority could not be allowed 
to i)lace a veto on the advance of the Majority. It seemed to 
foreshadow a reversal ot tlie traditional llritish policy towards 
the Muslim League. 


JII 

Ia)rcl Petliick-Lawreiice, vSir JStallord Cripps and Mr. A. 
V. Alexander arrived at Karachi by air on March 1046. 
Ill a statement^ to a group of PiesMiien al Karachi the Secretary 
of vStale said: “We liave come out with one purpose in view. 
Tt is, in conjunction with Loid Wav ell, to discuss willi the 
leadcis ol India ai)d her elected re])usentatives how best to 
speed the fulfilment of vour aspiratioiiN to take full control of 
voui own alfau's ami thus enable us to complete the transfer 
of ies])onsil)ility with pride and homnir to ourselves. I'hc 
British Goveinment and the Ihitish people desire without 
reservation to consummate the |»rojiiises and i>ledges that have 
been made .and can assure vtiii tliat in our negotiations v\c 
.shall not seek to provide anv thing that is incom])atible in aii\ 
wav to the soveieigii dienitv ol liielia.” Sir Staflorel Cripps 
added that thev had not come to adjudicate between rival 
claims in India but to find out the means for the transler ol 
power to Indian liands. 

The aims of the Mission were iiKjre fullv^ explained in a 
statement^ made b\’ Lord Pethick-Law reiice at a Pi ess 
Conference at New Hellii on Mare'll 1040. After holding 
])rcliminary discussions with the Vie'eroy and the Provincial 
Gov’crnors the three iMinisters gave interviews to Indian political 
leaders of all jiarties and groups. These interviews began on 
the ist Ajiril and c'ontinued ip) to the 17th April. Then followed 


’ Dof'utiieiit No 2, pp. 2-7 
* Sii* The Cabinet Mi^ssion m Jjuiia, pp 23-24 

' Vtieulinq to the Liagne Working CoinuiitUe re*M»luluai ol 
Janiiar\ 31, 1947, the nmisli (Tovernment were “mediator^” 

' Iiodinient No. 3, pp. 8-13. 
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holiday in Kashmir. Negotiations with Congresb and 
jjteague leaders began after the return of the three Ministers 
\'t0' New Delhi on the 24th April. Thev went to Simla on 
May 2 \ on May 5 the Tripartite Conference oi>enecl at Simla. 
t‘On May 1 2 the Conference definitely failed to arrive at ri 
■compromise.' The decision of the Mission^ was aimoiiiiced 
on May 16. 

That decision was olmotisly based on ‘the vohnii’inoiis 
evidence’ submitted to the Mission. So tar as the points of 
view’ of the Congress and the Muslim l^eague are coiieerned, 
the reader is referred to tlie concsi)ondence‘ carried on during 
the period Ajiril 27 — May 12. The fliiidn Maha.saldia sulnnitted 
a inemoranduin * which laid special empliasis on tlie integrity 
and indivisibility of India. It was su^^ested that the re.siduai\ 
powers should be vested in the Centre, that the Ihiits should 
have no ri^^ilit C'f secession, that joint electorates (with iesei\ i- 
tion of scats foi iniiiorities accoidine to tlie i)oi)uLilion basis) 
and adult franchise should lie introduced, and that tin 
Constituent Asscnbl\ should decide all matters l)v niaioiit\ 
vote. A ineinoranduni subniitted on behalf ol the v^ikhs 
declared that the\ were opposed to «in\ i»artilion ol India. Tin 
vSikhs made two alteinalixe demands, eitlier tlicv should 1k 
Ciivcn increased representation and an eltcctixc \oice in the 
Punjab leei^latuie, 01 “out of the cxistinc, i)io\ince ol tlie Pinijab 
a new i)r()viiice mav be caixed out as .in .'idditi''Ucil [)io\inciid 
unit in the Tnited India of the iuture in such a wa\ that all 
the im])oitant vSikh ( fUniwiDus and shiiiies ma\ be included 
in it as also a substantial niaiorit\ of the Sikh p()i)ulalioii in the 
exist uii; i>ioviiu\- (if the Punjab.” A memoranduni'’ submitted 
b\ the Communist l^irtv sUi;i>ested the dixisioii of India into 
“lim>uistically and culturally hoinoueiieoUs National Ihiils”, 
each of which should ha\e the untetteieil li^ht “to decide 
whethei thev join the Indian rnion or foim a sepjii.ite so\eiemn 
Slate (jr another Indian Union”. It was, howexei, pointed out 
that the Communist Parlv “is firmlv e'onviiievd that the be^l 

^ See 2'lic ( iib Jicl <;< hioni. ])]» 0=^-4.^ 

• * Pocuineiit No 5, pj) 38-50 

^ Doeiinient No. 4, pj) 13-38 
See The Cabinet Mr^iou ni hidio, pj) S'-ST 
]biii, p]). 87-90. 

' II) id. ])]) • 7 (i -83 
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interests of the Indian masses will be served by their remaining 
together in one common ITnion in a common brotherhood to 
defend the freedojii and solve the problems of poverty which 
require the co-o])eration of all.” The Cabinet IMission noted 
“an almost universal desire, outside the sui)porters of the Muslim 
J^eague, for the unity of India.” 

The i)ublicatioii of the statement of ^lay lO was imme- 
diatefv followed by explanatory speeches. The Secretary of 
vStatc declared^ that the scheme made “it possible for the 
Muslims to secure the advantages of a Pakistan without 
incurring the dangers inherent in the division of India.” Both 
he and Sir StafT<M(l Crij)ps“ spoke sj)ecially of vSectioiis and 
Cii'oups, but there was as yet no clear indication of that curtail- 
ment of Piovincial Aulononiy which emerged finally in the 
slateinent of December h. ‘ ( hi this point the vSecretary of 
Slate bce'ame increasingly clear in the statements of May 17 
and ^5.' Lord Wavell declared in a broadcast’ on May 17 that 
the proposals put forward hy the Mission “prevServe the essential 
iinilN' of India wliich is threatened ])y the divSpute between the 
two niajf)!' tomnuinities.” 

It was only to be expected that the statement of ^^ay lO) 
would not give full satisfaction to aiiv political party or coin- 
munitv. I'lic \iews of the Congress were expressed 1 )\ ]Maulana 
A/ao on Ma\' jo,'’ and on receipt of a reidy Iroin Lord Pethie'k- 
Lawreiice," the Congrc.ss Working Committee i)asse(l a resolution 
on MaN' Ji, declaring that no final opinion could be gi\en “in 
the ab.scnce of a ccmiplcte picture.”'' ^Ir. Jinnah’s statement' 
of ]\Iay jj contained a detailed criticism of the statement of 
May It), but he made no attempt to justify his demand lor 
Pakistan, nor did he care to say why he described the Hindii- 
niajority jirovince of Assam as one of “the six Muslim 
provinces.” It is significant that he dL.scribes the .Muslims ot 


* Doeiiiiieiit No. H, ]>i). SO-s.^. 

* Docnnieiil No. 7, j)]). W-s7. 

■* Docuiuent No. \2, p]). 172-17*1. 

* Dociiiiu'nt Nos. S, 12. pj) S7-ai, 7f)-78. 

’• Sc*e The Cabinet ^li.s.sion in India, i)]). loo-lo7. 

Document No. 10, pp. 69-72. 

' Document No 10, p]). 72-72. 

Documenl 11, ]>]). 73-76. 

® Document No. 9, j)]). 61-69. 
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Assam as a minority when it suits his convenience to do so.‘ 
However, the Cabinet Delegation ivssued a statement” on 
May 25, in which the points raised by the Con,L>rcss were dealt 
with, but no concession was made to the Congress ])oint of 
’ view\ The Congress, however, still adhered to the views 
already' expressed, and IMahatma Chindhi ex])osed the defects of 
the plan in clear and incisive words. * 

Complaints also came from ihe Sikhs. In a letter to 'Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence,' dated May 25, blaster Tara v^ingli observed, 
. .it a])pears that the vSikhs have been studiously debaired 
from having any effective influence in the province, Clron]) or 
Central Union. I refer to Section 15(2) and vSection 10(7) in 
whicli it has l)een definitely jwovided that the majorities of both 
the Hindus and Muslims are necessary for certain purposes. The 
Sikhs arc ' ntirely ignored. ...” lie eiKiuired whether there 
was “any hope iif obtaining for the Sikhs the same right as is 
given to tlie Muslims and the Hindus under vSections 15(2) and 
ig(7).” Tile vSecretarv ol vState re[)lied, ‘‘I fear the Mission 
cannot issue anv addition to, or inter] u'etation of, tlie state- 
ment.”’ On June 10 tlie vSikh Panthic Conference ai)i)ointed a 
Council of Action ”to give a lough fight to the Hritish (h)vern- 
meiil in case the proiiosals of the British Cabinet Mission wlic 
not modified accoiding to their wishes.”" 

Among other minorities the Anglo-Indians bitteily reseiilLd 
their exclusion Iroin the Constituent Assembly. vS])eaking at an 
extraordiiiai V general meeting of the coniimmily luld at New 
Delhi on June 22, Mr. Anthonv du'lared, “In .siiite of the Sapru 
Committee’s ])ropOvSals granting the Anglo-Indians s]»ecific 
re])resentation in a Constituent Assembly, the Cabinet Mission 
has seen lit to override this vital light of the comimuiity”. He 
addLfl, “I was not convinced (me iota by the disingenuous 
exi)lanation made by the Cabinet Mission in llRir attemi)t to 


’ p. Ir'l : To lilt* rt‘i)n siMitnth t s of Vss.nii in llic Const iliieiil 
\sst*inbl\ ilu* T./t*gishili\ e Vsseni])h of \'>sain eaM* .1 “tleliiiiU- in.iiidatt* 
to have nothing lo do with C (h'onp from ilie \ery st.iri, a’lliough 
there was a m r\ sliong o])posiiion lo this from :hr t cj^i C'^ctiiat ii'C\ of 
Ihc iiii}io} itir\ l/jo/o//'.” 

* Do('nnit‘nl No. 12, ])]). 76-7S. 

‘ Doemnenl Nos. Id, M, pp 7.S-Sd 

'* See The Cabiucl ni hniict, ])]) 178-lsO. 

• Ibid. pp. 180-181. 
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explain why specific representation had not been granted in Uie 
Constituent Assembly to* the smaller minorities. The reasott*' 
given was that if such specific representation was granted, it 
would mean the projection into the Constituent Assembly of the 
weightage enjoyed l\v the minorities in the provincial legislature. 
Yet when an explanation was asked for with regard to the 
voting rights of the Europeans, the unliesitating reply was made 
that they had the right to \ote. This meant the projection into 
the Constituent Assembh' on behalf of the Europeans of fantastic 
weightage. Yet tlie Mission would have us believe that a few 
seats granted either to the Anglo-Indians or Indian Christians 
would have iijiset the balance betw’cen the major comniunitics*’. 
The ])ro])osed Advisory Committee, he said, looked very much 
like an emasculated after-thought oQ'ered as a soj) to the smaller 
minorities. He added, ‘‘Quite fianklv, we regard this provision 
as little more than a deception and a snare.’*' 

In spile of tliis almost universal em))hasis on the defects 
<)( the Cabinet ^Mission’s plan it was accepted bv' all parties, 
largelv ])ecause each ijart'’ expected to utilise it loi its own 
imrposes. The Muslim T,ea<gue Council followed Mi. Jinnairs 
advice" and accejited tlie plan “inasmuch as the ba'^is and the 
foundation r)l Pakistan aie inherent in the ^Iission’s plan bv 
virtue of the eonipplsorv ( Grouping of tlie six Mu'>lim province*'^ 
in flections jJ and (J On June 20 the Congiess Woiking 
Committee decided tliat “tlie Congress would join the piojiosed 
Constituent Assenildy, with a view to framing the constitution 
of a free, united and democratic India *” Maiilana A/.ad had 
alrcadv informed laiid Waved that “we would tr\ to work 
them (i.c., jirovasioiis ol the Slatenient (jf Mav lOi according 
to our own interpretation and with a view to achieve our 
objective.**’ Fuither elucidation of tlie ollicial police of the 
Congress mav be found in ^laulaiia Azad’s statciiieiit <jf June 
the ])rocecdings ol the A. T C. C Qulv 0 - 7 ) and Pandit Nehru’s 
statement of July 10 *’ The Sikhs at first refused to send their 
representatives to the Constituent Assemblv , Imt tli* assuiance'' 


' The ( abiiiet^ ui India, po 227-231 

* Docnineiit No 15, pp. S3-8n 

** Docuiiicnl No 16, pp 86-SS 

* Dociiiiiuiit No 21, ])p. 100-102 

Document No 17, i>p 88-90. 

"D<Hniiicnl No'> 22-24 ]^p 102-121 
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■MU Dy the Secretary of State* and the Congresb Woiking 
vbinmittce led them to change their policy.** Thus the three 
ihajor communities lecoginsed bv the Cabinet Mission decided 
to work Its plan 


IV 

The elections to the Constituent Assembly took place in 
July.* The difficulty about the participation of the iMiioiicans 
in these elections* was leiinwed by the decision of the Tiiuopeaiis 
in Ikiu’al and Assam not to lake ])ait in them , but in the 
United Pio\iiices tlie Piiiopeai.s \oted loi Indian candidates^ 
although thc^ tlKiiiselvcs did not stand as eandidates Out of 
210 'CeneiaP scats (foi u ('loveinoi’s Piomikls) tin Loiuicss 
caiituied U)(), 2 scats wc^e cajituicd b\ the I nionist Ikutx nl 
the 1 iin]al) (in alliance witli the Lon^iess), i se it was captuicd 
])y tlu C'nniiuinist Pait\, ’ ^eats weie c iptuied b\ the anti 
Coii-^iess ScheduUd Castes I edei ilion, and the iLinainin.^ o scat^ 
weu eapUiied 1)\ indejicndt lit t iiidid ites ( )1 the [ seat- 
lescned im |. Chief Coniniissioiiei \ PioMiiecs, > wlu i iptuud 
h\ Congie-'S nominees (ont ol whom wa** \ Arusliin) and i w 
cantuud 1 )\ an indtMLiident c indid lU Out of 7S Muslim se its 
iIk Leagiu ( iplnied 7^^, tlu Con less i iptuied the I iiionisl 
Pait\ ol the Pimial) (in alli inee with the Concuss) c ii)tiiied i 
and the kiishak Plan Pnt\ ol Ikiu il e iptiiied i ( )[ tlie 
; se Us leseived foi the Sikhs ^ \xeiit to the m iinee-. ol tlu 
\kali PiitN (in allniiee with the Coiniess) and 1 went to a 
Congiess nominee Thus, in i hoii-e eoiisisting o^ jdo nuinbcis 
the Coiuiess eould eouilt upon tlie alle^iiree ol 21 J iiid the 
Tea^Ue whii» w is accejited 1)\ 7^ , ot tlu leiiianiing u ineinbei*- 
no les*- thin o meinbeis* wci^. likeh to follow the Coi^iess 

'I'his loinmiiidnn position ol tin Comiess is i li 11 le tensed 
b\ Ml Tninali is “biute niaioiiU *’ Ik piolessions and 

^ Doeuiiunt No 27, pp P7 

® I)oi iiiiiciit \o Is p|) lo2 1)0 

’ Dcil lime lit No IQ, pp Q2 ^is 
pp 14 8QQI 

Dociiineni >40s IS 20 pp Q1 Q2 Q(i 100 

* I he Kiisliilv Pt ip nonmue joimd ilu Ti i lu oi il iit fUr In 
elc elioii 

* In 11 i jTt»iniiitli Ilnhhsli Snuh Sn ] P Stu isl i\ i Sn I’ld nipiL 
SiiKlniin of I P tlif AI ill ir n idhn ol DiiMimki U 1 H ih ului 
bhvam N iiidan Sih«n\, Air Jnpd Sin di ol 111 11 

’ Sei p 201 
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practice of the C(>n,i>ress clearly show that this “brute majority*^ 
will not be utilised for the purpose of crushiiij* the minorities 
or any section of the Indian peoide. In his statement to the 
House of Lords, July iS, 1046, Lord Pethick-Lavvrcnce said, 
“The Congres*^ has always insisted on the national character o£ 
tlieir organisation and this is fully demonstrated by their nomi- 
nation of personnel in the Provincial Assemblies — I mean 
natiojial as o])p()sed to communal character/* When the 
Congress nominated candidates for the Constituent Assembly 
it did not confine its choice either to Hindus or to bona fide 
Congressmen. It selected Caste Hindus, vSchediiled C'^ste 
Hindus,' Adiliasis,' Indian Christians,* Anglo-Indians,' Parsis’‘ 
in fad, men from all communities. It selected men who 
have never served the Congress. ‘‘ It selected men who have 
activeh r)p[)osed it in the jMilitical sphere." That it spread its 
net so wide is a clear testimony to its earnest desire to act trulv 
as a national organisation in the interest of all secthms of the 
population. That its noniinatiim was accejded by men of 
difl'ereiit communities and conflicting views i)roves beyond 
doubt that it enjo\ s the conlideiice of the country as a whole. 
The |)olicv of the Muslim League is in sliar]) contiast with 
this contldent liberalism of the Congress. No one but a coti- 
liimed i.eaguer was favoured with Mr. Jiiinah’s nomination to 
tin- Constituent A^seniblv. So the beague stands completely 
isolated from all non-Muslims as also from all Aruslinis who 
do not subscribe to the Pakistan creed. Mi. Jinnah has tailed 
to draw an>' of the numerous smaller minorities undei his 
banner. Had he l)een able to win the conlideiice of the vSikhs, 
or the I’ar.sis, or the xVnglo-Iiidiaiis, or the Adibasis, or of tliem 
all, his position would have been immensely strengthened, and 

’ of 31 Srliednk'd Caste nieiiiber-, in Coiisianenl \ns».iiiI)1\ 21) 
are Congress iioininees. 

* vSj. Debeiidraiiatli Saiiiaiiia, fnr iiisl.nii'e (Hiliar) 

' Dr. IT. C. ^lookerjee, for inslaiice (Ut ngal). 

IMr. P'rank .Viithony and ^Ir. C. P'. (iiblum, for insLiiu e (Hengal 
and C. P. respectively). 

® Mr. ;M. K. Masani and ^Ir. U. K. Sidliwa, for instance (Uonibax 
and C. P. 1 espectivcly) 

” Sir S. Padliakriihnaii and Sir N. (iopalaswaiii} \\ yaiigar, for 
in‘^tance (T' P. ainl Madras respectively). 

’ Dr. S. J‘. Mookerjee, for instance, who, as leader of the Hindu 
Mahasahlia. contested inaiiv seals against the Congress for hiuiself 
and his ])arl> in tlie eleOions of 1945-46 
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the cry for Pakistan would have been regarded as a political 
rather than a coniiiumal ideal. 

When the League found itself in coiiii»lete isolation it 
naturally became doubtful about its success in the Constituent 
Assenililv. Moreover, the refusal of the Congress to acce])t the 
short-term idan made it imjK)ssil)le for the British (loveniinenl 
to form a Provisional Central r.overnment with tlie co-ojicratioii 
of the League alone.' vSo on July 2() the Muslim League 
Council decided to withdraw it** acceptance of the Cabinet 
Mission’s ]»lan and ‘‘to resort to elirect action to achieve 
Pakistan.”' It coniidained that the Congress had not accei)ted 
that plan “because their accejitance is conditional and siibjee't to 
their own inlerpietation.” This e'oinplaint was fre(iuently 
reiieated later by Mr. Jinnah,‘ but ne nevei meiiti(med that the 
:iccei)tan(X of the ])lan b\ the i.eague was similarly subject to 
its ("\n intv. 1 ;)Utation. Jn its resolution of Jul\ o the* League 
declared that “the basis and the foundation of Pakistan are 
inherent in the Mission’s jdan b\' viitue of ilu* conit*ulsoi\ 
(’'irouping of the ax Muslim pioxinces in .Section^ B and C,”' 
although aboiu ihree weeks earliei Loid Wax ell had written 
l(^ Maulana A/ad that “the stateiiKiit ol i()lli Max’ does not 
make firoui)ine coiniatlstn \ In \’i( w of the present conti'f^- 

\ ersx al)oul (uouping this disi'ie])ancv between League inter 
pretalion and ohicial nitei i»utation should not escape notice 
'I'he leac'ticm ol the k'ongre'‘S to the League resolutions ol 
Julx’ \\as exiM'essed in two speeches of vSardar Patel and 
Pandit Xehru and als<; in a resolution of the Working 
Committee.'’ Mr. Jinnah lejdied in detail to .Sardar Patel’s 
sj)eech and the Working Committee lesolution.' He declared 
that “the demand ior Pakistan is based on the right of self- 
determination of the Muslims which is tlieir birthright.” In 
this coniK'ction . w e may leler to Professor 1). X. Banerjee’s 
Presidential Address at the Indian Political Jsedence Conference 
held at .Xew IVlhi on December lop). After a thorough 

^ S< e 7 //t’ ( dh'nu’i Mission in Jniiui, |>j) 17<>-17S, 20S-221), 

215-2S2, 2{)2-2S7. 

“ l)v»( inneiil Tso. 2S, 137-144. 

’ S< e p 1S7 Si e* also llif Ive:ii»nc resolnl loii nf ].niiiaT\ .U. mi7 

' See pp. S7-iSS. 

' Se>‘ ]) ao. 

'■ I)«)i uiiieiil Xos 29, 30. 32. 1>J>. J45-150, 133- 15(, 

" I )(>('nini‘ift Xos 31, 33, p]) 150-133, 137-100 
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examination of President Wilson’s theory of self-determm<lliMHI 
Professor Bancrice concludes 

“It IS evident fiom these piinciples that the right of self- 
detennination was not to be, even according to President 
Wilson, its chief jiiotagonist, an absolute and unqualified right,^' 
It IS jiarticulaily to be noticed that he laid down that ‘peoples*' 
and luovinces were not to be bartcied about from sovereignty 
to sovcrelQllt^ as if thc\ weic mere ch ittcls and pawns in a 
j^aiiie , that even tcintoiial setikment must be made in the 
intciest and fo the lieiieht of the ‘populations* eoneeined , and 
tliat all well defined iiational isjmations weie to be accorOed 
the utmost satisi letion that eoiild be itLOided them ‘without 
introduein^ new oi peij)^ tu itiiu old eleineiitK of discoid and 
intuonism* People oft n toilet these limitations imposed on 
thv lulit nt self deteiniin ition b\ Piesident Wilson himself, 
when tlK\ talk ibc iit tins lul t, oi base an\ claim on it I 
need liudh ])oinl out tint tlus^ limit itions hue, as 1 shill 

liue 111 occasion to show 1 iti i on, i diiect beiiin^ on om 

tomniinnl piobleni, j) iiliciil nl\ is ii exists, toi instanre in 
Jkii d and tlie Pnni ib “ 

Piolessoi biiieijce eontinues 

“Refeieiice Ins olteii b^e i nide b\ some peojile in insti 
heUioii ot the iI)1)1k itioi ol Oie piiiKiT)le oi sell detei miration 
to tj snliiiioii o oni eomnnin li i loblein, U the Constitution 
of tile I nion of So\iet ''oeiibst kepiiblie > (the I S vS R ) and 
to the luht oi secession ^ipoNcd iindei it b\ e leh Constituent 
ReiiUbhe ol the t nion With due defeieiiee to these people 
I nil eonsti lined to si\, in the lust pliee th it thev do not 

ippear *o hue ])M)i)eil\ umleistooei the Constitution <l the 

Fnion— iMi tieiil 11 1 \ the n itu ol the lelition oi tlie I nion 
to its Constituent Republies in les] cet ol tlieii lesjieitive 
pnisdietions 

“SeeondK, tlie\ do ii )l •-eeni to hue pioi)eiK le ih/ed 
the iiosition of tin \ 11 -I nion C oimniinist Piit\ in i elation to 
tlie letual woikine, of tlie Coii'^tituticm of the Soviet I nion 
As is well known, this ‘esseiitialh uintarv ’ Communist paitv, 
with its ‘ubiquitous oindance ind persuasion*, is the only 
lawful, j)ohtical piitv in the counti^, and ‘holds the ke\ posi- 
tions 11 the idininistration of the State * And that means 
practieallx e\er\ tiling that reallv matters in the government 
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of a country. As Sidney and Beatrice Webb have pointed out 
in their Sov id Conuiiinism : J Xciv Civilization'^ (Chai). VI), 
‘Admittedly, the administration is controlled to an extent 
which it is impossible to measure, Init which it would be hard 
.to exaggerate, by the Communist Party, w'ith its two or three 
millions of members,’ which ‘frankly accepts the desi.enation 
of ‘keeper of the conscience of the proletariat’.” 

Professor Banerjee adds : 

“I should like to repeal whal 1 have already stated, namely, 
that the right of selt-detcrinination, if it means a right to 
independent statehood, can only be ai)plied to a country as a 
whole which is geographicalh", economically, and strategically 
a single unit, and not to any ])art of it or to any ]>articnlar 
portion of its ])(^i>iilation. 

‘‘Otherwise there will aiise many insu])eraldL iliificulties in 
a counli likv‘ India. If, to take a single instance, 2[ per cent 
of the i)Oj)ulation of India claims the right of sell -determination 
in the sense of independent statehood, because it prolesses a 
particular religion, and if that e'laim is conceded, then certainlv 
45 i)er cent of tlie poi)Ulation of Beaigal, ])ei cent ol the 
population of Assam and 41 S ])ei ceiil of the combined ])Oi)ulation 
of Assam and Bengal, who may ])i('fess a difleient leligion or 
religions, have a lar greater light to self-determination so far as 
their form of government is concciiied. And onc'e this jn'oe'c^s of 
concession on the ground of religion is started, there will be 
many more claims of an irresistible character and oin prolilem 
will become absolutely insoluble, unless we should be ])rei)ared 
to face a total ilisintegralion of the countiy. I trust that none 
of our leaders really wants this, or e \x*n conteini)lates this w itii 
ecjiianiinitv.” 

On August I Sardai Patel declared that “tlie threatened 
direct action by the Muslim beague, if it was leal, was aot 
aimed at the Biitish but at the Congiess.” Two weeks later 
‘‘direct action” in Calcutta sMU'hronised with “the Oreat 
Calcutta Killing.” It is unfair to antici]Kite the findings of the 
Calcutta Riots lunpiiry Commission regarding the causes of 
this terrible tragedy, altlunigh Mr. Jinnah has already tried to 
insinuate that it was eiiginecre-d bv the Hindus.^ We may, 


See pp- 264-262. 
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however, quote some extracts from a leading article publisSi^ 
in I he Siattsman on August 20, IQ46 

‘ The ongiii of the appalling carnage and loss in the capita}*' 
of a threat Piovmcc, we believe the worst communal noting in 
India’s histoi>, was a political demoiistratioii b\ the Muslim* 
I^eagiic Bengal’s is a ^Muslim I^eague Ministr\ Mam- 

tenanee of law and 01 del is an\ Miinstrv’s prime obligation, 
and the oblit^ation on the Bengal Ministiv, m fulfilment of the 
I^ca^ueN deelaied polic\ of keeimi^ ‘Diiect Aetion Dav' 
peaeeful, w is uiiiaue Hut instead ol tulhllin^ this, it un- 
dtiiiabh b\ confused icts of omission and pio\ocation, eon- 
tiibuted ritlici tliiii otlieiwise to the hoiiible events which 

hive ocelli led its conduct before the riots stands open 

to llic infcience not rmlv bv its i>olitieal oiiponeiils — that it 
w IS divided 111 iiiiiid whcthei iiotin^ o^ some soil would be 
^ood 01 bid '111 liloodv shamliles to which this couiiti\\ 

lii^c t cil\ has been lediiced is 111 iboundiiie, dis^i icc, whieh, 

ownu to the Heiu il Miiustiv s j le eimneiice is i League 

JVIinistiv lus iiievit il)l\ tiinished scik iish the Xll Indi i 
ic| ut ition ol tlu T e up itscli 

In I st lie men to the Piess issued liom Boiiibiv on 
\iuusl I Ml P t Joshi V eiiei il See eliiv ot tile Loniiiumist 
JMitv (1 Indi i oli^eived ‘ Il is no iiK u i 111 itlei of ii>,ument 

but ^ IS ilie i(l\ 1 eeii li uie ilh ] loved 01 ll e slieets ot L ikutti 

th it the I e uue ‘stiiu^le d )es not U lleh tlie Ihitisli iniiu 1 1 ilists 
it ill 1 ) 11 ^ diietth beeoine^ leluil inti Hindu sliiu^le 

\ 

While L lie lilt 1 w IS belli leduce I to “bh )d\ slmnblcs” 
the Inteiini ( FoveiiiinLiit w is beiiu toimed 1 )\ loid W ivell 
and Piiidit ‘\ehiii it New Delhi \s tlk lei Ue hid with 

diawn its ucLiitiiue of th Libinel Ali--sion’s jilni the Concuss 
w IS the onlv jMitv entitled t ti im th liileiiin ( oveinnieiit 111 
Iciiiis of I Old W UlII s iiiiu uiieeiiieiit (1 June 10 Net P indit 

The Vuii iiiMlc 1 14 ] 1 ns (o e in us s T i ne 1 Sikh 

1 Pirsi 1 lull 11 ehnsti 11 ) t strvL i lu ml 1 f 1 Ti Urim 

<70Mniiiuiil on tlu 1 isi til * tlu consliluti m 111 il in«, will ji ited m 
XKi irlilut \Mll \.h liUnuiil (t Mav 16 TIi idtU 1 

In tlu tMiit f 11 k iwo 111 1 >t pirtics 01 illicr (1 lli in ]mniiiq 
unwdlin to 1 in in the sclliiu up ol a koilili n (j ^Llnnunl in llu 
il)0\t I11US ll IS the inlentioii >f the Victi >\ l> pniecd with the 
foiniilion of 111 TnUiiiii ^iwernnicnt which will In is uprescntitu e 
as possible < f those williii^ 1 1 accept the stateiii nt of Mu 16 ” 
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PSTj^Kru saw Mr. Jinnah at Bombay and asked for his co-operation, 
Vhich was refused. On August 24 Lord Wavell, speaking in 
a broadcast about the formation of the Interim Government, 
declared that the League was still free to nominate 5 members 
in “a Government of 14” and assured that it “need have no 
fear of being outvoted on any essential issue.** Two days later 
Mr. Jinnah said, “The Viceroy’s broadcast has struck a, severe 
blow to the Muslim League and Muslim India,** and added 
that the step taken by the Viceroy was “most unwise and uii- 
statesniaiilike and fraught with dangerous and serious 
consequences.**^ In an interview with a correspondent of the 
United Press of America at Bombay on Sepleiiilier 3 he declared 
that “there was no otlier alternative except the outright estab- 
lishment of rakistan.’* “We guaiantee,’* he declared, “to look 
after the iion-^Iuslini aial Hindu caste minorities in Pakistan 
W’hich will i)C al)out 25 millions and ])iotect and safeguard their 
interevsts 111 evei v way.*’ vSuch a guarantee could hardly be 
exiiected to lie taken seiiouslv within three weeks of the “('ireat 
Calcutta Killing.” U is difficult tt> understand what Mi. Jinnah 
implied In the distinction between “uon-Muslim and Hindu 
caste miiioi ities.” As usual, he tried to leduce the jiopulalion 
strength <»f the noiiAluslinis in his proposed Pakistan. 

The Interim ( lovenniieiit, with Pandit Neliiu as \'ice 
President, took office on Sqdeinber 2. It was composed ot i 
memliers— 5 Caste Hindus (Congiess), ^ ^lusliins (i Coiigiess, 
2 non-Congress non- League), i vScheduled Caste Hindu 
(Congress), i vSikh {Akali Party), i Indian Christian (non- 
Coiigress), and i Parsi (iion-Congress) . In his fiist official 
broade'ast Pandit Nehru tiled to assure the League that the 
Congress would enter the Constitueiit Assemblv “with the fixed 
determination of finding a common liasis for agreement on all 
controversial i'^snes.*’ To this fiieiidlv gesture Mr. Jinnah 

* See also p 201. 

^ vSee also j) 250. 

There are ahout 48 iiiillioiis of non-IMLislmis in Jnrnli’s “six 

^luslim provinces”; llfiiiial-iT millions; Vs^aiii- 7 millions, J'inijal>-- 
12 millions; Sind — 1 million, N W. F. P 220,000 

Mr. Jinnah told the same torrespondeiU that “there will he ahout 
25 or 30 million Mussalinans 111 Hindustan” \s a iiiatUi of faei there 
are onl\ 20 million Muslims in Mr Jinnah ’s proposed Jliiidiistaii • 
Madras-^ millions; lionibay— 2 millions, V. P-8 millions, C P. — 
1 million; Bihar— 5 millions, Orn«a- 146,000 

® Document No. 36, p. 163 
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replied, “1 have been stabbed and kind words cannot heal the 
wound/*' He threatened that the IMuslims iiiiRht try to secure 
Pakistan througli Soviet supjxut : “If relati(3ns between Britain, 
the U. vS. A. and Russia worsen, there is no way to tell now 
w’hich way Indian ]\Juslinis may be stani])edefl at a time of 
crisis. The Sind Provincial Muslim League adopted a resolu- 
tion on September 8 sui^t’estiin^ that a de])Utatioii of influential 
Leaguers should go to Russia to enlist vSoviet su])port for the 
League demand f(jr Pakistan liefcn'e the U. N, (). Mr. Yusuf 
Abdulla Haroon, President of the Sind Provincial ^luslini 
League, said in L(jndon on September that he would go to 
Paris to see M. ]\Iolotov. 

In spite of these provocative statements and activities on 
the ])arl of the League ^Ir. Jiiinah was asked l)y the Viceroy 
to have a talk with him. As a result ol this talk five League 
nominees' joined the Interim (lovenimeiit on Octolier 2 b. 
vStraiigely enough, one of these nominees was Mr. J. 'N. ^landal, 
a vScheduled Caste ^Minister of Bengal. As the League is a 
l)Ure]y ccnnmunal (‘rganisation, he could not, of course, become 
its member. Nor did he command the supi)c)rt of anv vsubstan- 
tial section of llie vScheduled Caste Hindus of Bengal.' Mahatma 
Claiidhi said at New Delhi on October ib : 

“Mr. Jinnah had .saiil iliat the Muslims and Hindus were 
two nations. The League was a i»urely communal organiza- 
tion. How then could they nominate a Harijan to re])resent 
them? MaJiatma Oandhi feared their whole mode of entrance 
into the Cabinet had not been straight. He could not sense 
any generosity in the nomination of a Harijan in their (piota 
of five .seats, especially when he read what was happening in 
EasteJii Bengal.’ He was, therefore, fori'cd to wonder whether 
they had come into the Cabinet also to fight.” 

' Jnterv'iew lo Daily Mail oorrfspondi ni, UoihIkix , St-pUMiiher a. 

® Iiiter\i<‘\\ to Daily Mail eorrespnudeiit, Uoniba;. , v^ti)Uiid)er t) 

• Jii ordi r to nuike rootii |j)r (Iietii one Coiii^rcss C isle Hindu and 
two non-Coiigress non-rA**'«gne ^^nslillls resigned. 

* Out do Selieduled Caste ineinhers of ilie Bengal Legislative 
As.semhly lie was supported In not more than 2 or 3. 

(hit of 31 vSeliediiled Caste ineinhers of the Constituent Asseiiihlv 
onl\ 2 belong to the Sehedukd C.istes federation to which he ow'es 
allegiance. 

® Thousands of Selieduled Caste people suffered terribly in life, 
limb, properly and leligion as a result of the atrocities perpetrated 
by the Muslims in Dacca, Noakhali and Tipperah. 
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There are several ;)oints in connection with the entry of 
.the IyeajL»ue into the Interim Oovernment which are not yet 
iclcar. In the first ])lace, did Lord Wavx-ll take from ^Ir. Jiniiah 
any definite assurance that tlie League w’ould join the Con- 
stituent Assemlily? Such an assurance w’as categorically 
•demanded by Pandit Nehru, for it was the most vital condition 
precedent to Leac*ue ])articipation in the Interim Cioveyiment 
in terms of J,ord Wavell’s annoiuiceinent of June lO. On this 
crucial issue the statements of Air. Jinnah cannot be reconciled 
with the Viceroy’s assurance 'to Pandit Nehru.' vSecondly, it 
was reported that the Lea.uue entered the Tnterini (xoverninent 
ill “its own ri.ulit” on tlie basis of the A^iceroy’s iiuilation. 
Tlic Awiita liiiza) /uihilcd wrote editorially on ( )ctober “ll 
tlie Lea.mie ju'eier.s the icrnis of the X'iceroy to tliose of the 
Coiii^ress, it nu alls that tlie Leauue conies to the Interim (ioverii- 
nieiit as a matt, i (jf fav<mr extended to it by the Vicerov. . . . 
The acceptance by the Leiuue ol the teinis of the \hcero\ will 
mean the break of the p('wer that has come into the hands 
of the ])eople. It acceptance means a new chaiter of slave! \ 
foi the [>eoijle of India.” 

The precise si.uni1icance of the words “its own rii;ht” has 
not yet been authoiitativeh explained, but it may be sus])ectecl 
that an attempt was mack to secuie the consent of the ConL»ress 
to ihe so-called “ri'dit” ol the f.eai»ue thioueli the following 
foiniula for whic'h Mr. Jinnah claimed CoiiLiiess revo.i^nitioii . 

“'rile Congress does not challenge rmd accejits that Hil 
AI uMim League now is tlu aiuhoritative i e])resentati\ e of an 
o\ ei w helniiiu; majoritv of the Muslims of India. As such and 
in ai'c'ordance with demociatic principles, the>' alone have toda> 
an nn(iuestional)le rieht to represent the Muslims of India. Put 
the CoiiLircss cannot a.urce Miat any restiiction or liniitatiou 
should be i)Ut upon the Congress to chajose such reiii'eseiitatives 

‘ Doc'iiiiifiil No. 3S, ])]>. Hil-IOb. 

It IS iRTli.'ips not willioul .nice lli.il c'M'h .ifier llu roniijlel.* 

repiidiatinii r)f ilie CaPiiut Mi-sion’, pl.ji 1 )n llu »>ii )aiiu.iry 31, 

1917, Till’ Slali’.sJtian wmU* e*(liloriall\ on IM>ruar\ 2. “The 1am*^ul* lia^ 
not witlnliMwn, .iiul, so l.ir as ue know, ikes not inuinl to wCluliMW 
rc‘])resi nt.itic I's Ironi llu* Cfiiii.il (uiM*ninu*nl. S<hik' .ir leni e'mujress 
Sticklers lor the i)lnn ot 10 the plan, llu* whole plan and (the 

Ivc.i.eue sa\s) exerxlhiiu; hut the* plan ha\ e iiriu <1 lhat, is the lu-acine 
lias not accepted the lone-ienii part, it should lu inloniud that its 
collaboration in the short-lerm part is no loiu;er requirid. That wouUi 
he a fatal mistake.” 
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as they think proper from amongst the members of the Congr^ 
their representatives.** 

This formula was accepted by Mahatma Gandhi, subject 
to the condition that the following paragraph should be added : 

‘'It is understood that all the Ministers of the Interim 
Government will work as a team for the good of the whole 
of India and will never invoke the intervention of the Governor- 

f 

General in any case.** 

Pandit Nehru was i)repared to accept this formula as a 
whole, but Mr. Jinnah rejected 'the concluding paragraph ; nor 
settlement \^a.s, Oierefore, reached between the Congress and 
the League. 

While these negotiations were going on (first half of 
October) the “Direct Action*’ of the League sjiread from 
Calcutta to La.stj Bengal. Dacca— the homeland of Mr. Nazim- 
iiddin, who had openly declared that the Muslims were not 
confined to non -violence- -was affected soon after the “Great 
Calcutta Killing”; Noakhali’ and Tipperalr suffered next. The 
nature of tlie cataslioplu which fell upon the Hindus of Xoakhali 
and Tii)pciah was described bv Ac'harya Kripalaiii, President 
of the Congress, after aii extensive tour in the affected area, 
in a statement at a Pre^-s Conference in Calcutta on October .2b. 
He used the lollownig woids: 

“The attack on the Hindu population in the districts of 
Noakhali and Tipperah was previously arranged and prepared 
for and was tlu* result of League propaganda —it was absolutely 
communal and one-sided ; the authorities had warnings of what 
was coming befoiehaiid ; the Muslim officers connived at the 
preparations going on, and a few eiie'ouraged ; the Polic'e did 
not function during the liots, theie being no orders to fire except 
in self-defence ; theie were very few miscreants, if at all, from 
outside ; and there ha\e been manv ca.ses of min dels, forcible 
marriages and religious conversion cn masse/* 

In November the Hindus in several districts of Bihar fell 
uixm the Muslim minority and killed several thousands. Kefer- 
ring to these deidorable incidents Pandit Nehru said in the 
Central Legislative Assembly on November 14, “T found (in 

^ Musliiii*^ 81 2 per cent ; Hindus 18*8 per cent. 

* Muslims— 77 1 i)cr cent ; Hindus — 22-9 per cent. 
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l^ar; mat during tlu* Calcutta Idling a large number of 
Ipiliaris had lost their lives. Their relatives had returned to 
&har together with many other refugees and had spread out 
all over the rural areas carrying stories of what had happened 
in Calcutta. The people of Bihar were stirred profoundly. 
Then came news of Xoakhali and East Bengal. These stories, 
and more especially the accounts of abduction and rape of 
women and forcible conversion of large nuinbcrs of people, 
infuriated the pojnilacc.** Pandit Xehrn pointed out that “this 
mass uprising lasted almost exactly one week.** It ended 
suddenly liecause the Congress Ministry of Bihar ado[)ted very 
stern measures and Pandit Xehru warned Bihari Hindus so 
seriously that even Tslr. Churchill was coiiii)ellcd to jnaise hiin.^ 
Another, iierhajis a more iiniiortant, factor was that Mahatma 
Gandhi dc- darc'd his intention to undertake a fast if the Hindus 
of Biluii did not put an innnediale end to tlieir lolly. Xothiiig 
comparable to lliese measures was adopted Iw' the League 
^linistry of Bengal or the League High Coininand in Calcutta, 
Dacca, Xoakhali and Ti])j)er;di. While the Bihar (h)verninent 
im})oscd collective <hus on the Hindus of the offending villages, 
no such ])enal measure was imposed upon tlie Muslims of 
Xoakhali and Tijrperali bv the (Government of Bengal. 

Tile League made a deli1'#erale attenijn to exploit the 
tragedy of Bihar for p(dilical iniriioses.^ Mr. Jimiali’s refer- 
ences to the riots related to I liiidn-majority areas (Calcutta and 
Bihar) alone ; he did not refer Past Bengal.’’ In the Central 
Legislative AssLinbly Mr. Alidnr Rab Xishtar, a League Aiember 
of the Interim (Govt i nmeiit, tried to minimise the gravity of 
the situation in Past Bengal and exaggerated the elTects of the 
riots in Bihar. Ilis Malemeiit was repudiated 1)\ his colleague, 
Dr. Rajeiidra Prasad, who declaied in the Central Legislative 
Assemblx- that “1 cannot sax that Biings are any worse in Bihar 
than in P.isteiii Bengal for moit tlian ] or 5 weeks.” The 
League Ministiy of Bengal sent a senior I.C.v^. officer t(> bring 
to Bengal refugees from Bihar, and an attempt is being made 
to settle thousands ol such refugees m the Iliiulu-majority 


' See p. 242, 

Docuiiicnt 55, pp. 29()-297. 
»See p. 262. 
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districts of Western Bengal/ Mr. Jiniiah declared that the 
exchange of i)opulati()ii was the only remedy for communal riots. 
It was reported in the Press that Mr. Syed Muhammad TNIiran 
Sliah, former Speaker of the Sind Lcj^islative Assembly, came 
to the United Provinces to persuade the ^Muslims of that province 
to mi.L'rate to vSind, but his sii.ei;estioii was not accepted by 
the Uea.eiiers of the U. P. 

We have already referred to Mahatma UiandhiVs suspicion 
that tlie Lea^^iie iiiijiht have entered tlie Interim (Tovenimcnt 
“to fiv.ht“. ^Ir. Ilassan Ispahaiii, Mr. Jiiinah’s ])ersoi;al 
rej)resenlalive in America, declaied at New York on October 2S 
tliat “the stnie^le for Pakistan would now be carried on within 
as well as outside the Ciovcrnnieiit**. Tn an interview’ to foreij;n 
Press c('rrespondcnts at New Delhi on November 14 ]\lr. Jinnah 
obseixed, “The Interim (lovernmeiit should not be allowed to 
do anything administratively or liy convention which would in 
any way |)rejudice or militate against the ]>roblem of the future 
constitution of India, and we shall certainly resist any attempt 
which diiectlv or indirectly piejudices or militates against our 
demand of Pakistan.” Thus the leader echoed the follower 
in more <liplomalic lan.i>uaue. This ('ateu<>^'ical statement raises 
two fundamental issues. In the first place, why should the 
Intel im fioxerniiieift lefiaiii fioiii usine it-, iiowers under tlie 
pieseiii coii'^litutioii, leaviiiL* to the Pea.uiie “sentinels” a veto 
on adniinisliation and le*eislatioii ? v^econdly, the Uea.^ue should 
haw no j>lace in the Interim (loxerniiieiit as lon.i; as it does 
not hoiiestl\ and sincerely accei)t tin Union Centre proposed 
in the Cabinet Mij-sicnPs plan, for no i)f>litical party which 
reiaidiates that {»lan can join the Interim (Government in terms 
of Lord W’avelPs announcement of June 10. 

Within tlnee weeks of the LeamieN entry into the Interim 
('loverninent Pandit Nehru publicly complained against his 
Lea.mie colleagues.' Mr. Liatjuat Ali Khan, Leader of the 
Lea.t»ue Bloc in the Interim Covermnent, rejdied in a vState- 
]iient issued from New Delhi on November 22 : 

‘Oil J.iiuiar\ .P, HMT, "Mr. vSiilirawarclx , Leai^ue rrciiiitr of Bengal, 
said at K.nMclii 'li<ii ISO.OOI, ^Muslims fnan Biliar had settled down 
in Bciii^al and iliev had been i;i>en iieee-^sarN laedilies. 

^ See ]) mo. 
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“If Pandit Nehru’s discomfiture is due to the fact tliat the 
Muslim Ivea^:»ue bloc has refused to reco^^nize the fiction of 
his ‘leadership* of the novernnient, then I can only sym])alhi/e 
with him. The Viceroy has made it clear in his public declara- 
tions that tlie Tnlerim (lovernmenl has been formed under lIu 
present constitution which does not provide for any such 
leadershi]) of tlie riovermneiit or for any ])osition analogous to 
that of a Prime Minister.” 

In a ivjoiiider to this statement Pandit Nehru said on 
Novenilier 22 : ‘‘^fr. Tiacpiat Ali Khan should know iliat the 

l)resent (ioveninicnl is ofhcially called a Cal)inel 

Mr. Liacjuat Ah khan iilaces reliance on the (loveninieiit of 
India Act or something previous to it. In (Uher \\(mls, he 
doe^s not want to eiilaree the fieedoiii (d the ( io\ e^i ninent but 
to r^.strht M and is, llurefore, conipletel\ in line with the 
repix Sviitatives ol the Hrilish (lovernmenl.” 

]\lr. vSved AW Zaheer, Shia leader and lirsl Law Member 
in tlie Inleriiii (h)\ ernnient, said in an interview at Lucknow 
on (Vlol)er 27: “It is tiue that llie b'xecntive Couiieilloi's ai^ 
still appninled under the (lovernmenl ol India Act of inin 
Still there is no practical (lilficultN in the Members woikin^ is 
ti Cabinet. When the first Inleiim (lovernmenl was foimed on 
Setiteinber 2 vve all a.ereed to work as a Cabinet and to have 
joint res]»ousibility . For the eiiiht weeks that we wire loL;ethei 
Pandit Nilmi w.as treated as 11 k head of the (loveinnieiU .ind 
the V’iciroy had tc/ accej»t the decision oi the Cabinet as a 
whole. All. Liaipiat Ali khan, bv refiisim^ to vtoik on die 
basis 01' joint rc'-ponsibilitv and In refusiii!^ to recognise anv 
head of the (lOveinmeiitL i'^ not doinu anv service to the coii- 
stituti(»nal advanceiiKiit ol the country.” 

VI 

Takini; advantai;e of Mr. Jinnah’s unwillingness to join 
the Con.stitnent Assembly vvihch was summoned to meet in 
Delhi on December o, the British (lovernmenl invited Lord 
Wavell, two Coiif^ress representatives, two Lca.eiie lepre- 
seiitatives and one Sikh representative to .co to Loiulon 

^ This rcler^s U) Mr. la'aqnal Ali Khaii’.s address al a Piess Coii- 
ferenee, New Delhi, < Ictoher 2(), 1940. 
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to discuss the basis of a coniiiion understanding betweegP 
the Congiess and the League ^ Khan Abdul GhaflPair^' 
Khan declaicd on November 27, “The Biitish Government 
probably does not Avant that the Constituent Assembly 
should meet at dV These are the means to postpone it 
indefiniteH** The Congress and the Sikhs at first declined the 
British invitation, but this decision uas 1 evoked at Mr Attlec^s 

f 

personal request Pancli^ Nehru went to London as the sole 
lepicscntatue of the Coii*^iess The Sikhs were lepiesented 
1)> Sardai Bildev Singh Mi Jiniiah and Mi Liaquat Ah 
kh in repieseiiteci the Le uue Thev aiiiveel in Lonelon on 
Deeeinbei The eliseiissions e ime to an end on Deecinbei 6 
On the sinie el i\ the Biitisli Cioveinnient issued a stateiiieiit" 
whieli *^i tilted iie\A eoneessioiis to the Leslie undei the guise 
ot c\pl iiniiK the statement of Ma\ lO Paiielit Nehru and 
Saidai Balde\ Sm^h letuined to Delhi on Deeeinbei S The 
League le ideis letuiiied htei 

In London Pindit Nehiu lepeiteelh einj)!! isi/ed tint Inelia 
must sohe liei own piolileiiis iieuefulK without outside intei 
vention On Decdiibei he told Reiitei’s politic d eoiiespon 
dent, V {I 1 idi uis) should ipoioieli 0111 wotk in i spiiit 
ot e( Opel ition iiid toibe 11 nice uid lAOid ill iiieitemcnts to 
Moleiit 1 cthods ’ *Iwo dnslitci he eleeliied it the kin^swa\ 
Hill 

“I hue tome to belieAe iiioie thin evei, tint theie e ui 
be no solution ot the Indnii pioblem unless two things h qipen 
One IS ill it Iheie t n be no title solution in Ineli i of e\en oui 
domestie piobknis unless these nolilenis iie left eiitiieh anel 
eoinjileteh to oiiisehes So jon^ is tlieie is an\ intiiision 01 
inteife eiiee b\ otlieis, t\en it it m i\ be well me iiit, it be omes 
dilfieiilt to sohe the piobleins the i)eo]jlc of liidit should 

know anel feel tint the wl ole buideii ol the solution is on them, 
and if thc\ till the eonse jueiiees would be boiiie bv them 
Tint intiodiiees i me isuie of iealit\ into the inetuie The 
seeonel point th it I think is fiuidanieiital is this the Indian 
pioblem Ills lon^ eeised to be i politieal pioblem between 
India iiid I n^l ind Of eoiiise it is i politie il pioblem, but 

* Document N )s 4C 41 pp 168 172 

^Document No 12 ])p 172 174 Sec Dr Joikii s ^emaiks pp 20t) 
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not only a political problem and today we have to face in 
Ifodia ... all manner of economic problems . . . Any attempt 

idt solution on political lines which does not solve oi go a long 
lyay in solving these economic problems will necessarily meet 
tvith failure 

Speaking at a leception at the India House on DccLinbei 
5 he declared 

‘'India IS a living, thiobbing, dvnamic, \ital thing todav 
. . . Obviouslv all that life and d\namic eiieigv would be 
#iustrated and wasted if it weie spent in mutual conflict We 
have to deal with tins matter and we ha\e to lealise that India 
can onl\ be big if it views this problem in a large wav, md 
not in the naiiow, sectaiiaii wav * ** 

He added 

“It IS impcs^'ibk, I think, foi India to be the eoiintiv 1 
would like It to be it aiiv oik gioup iii Indii, whethei leli^ious 
oi othei, tiles to dominate am othei gioup Coiieeption of 
Indian fieedom that we have alwavs had and sjioken about has 
been one of ecjual fuedom and c<|ual oi)poitumtv foi evei> 
one of the joo niilhoiis ot Indii ** 

What i eonti«isi between this passionate loii^in>^ loi non 
seetaiian politic d and economie lieedoiii loi 4( > millions and 
All Jinnalds ci\ toi i iiiiiow, sectaiian solution ot Indians 
inoblems ’ The League leadei ’s jmblie luonouiieeineiits' in 
London weie full of halt-tiuths, untiuths and tin eats , but his 
])iivate aetivities weie piobablv still moie significant The 
London Kepieseiitativ ol 1 1 nidusllian S/ionUoi/ lepoited on 
Dceeinbei s 

“It IS gatheied that the Xieeiov ]»ii\atel\ eonfeiied with 
Ml Chuiehdl ind AIi \ni»iv and Mi Jinnah is also in touch 
with these two It is not known wlnt tiansjiiied but oiii 
leadeis who Inve not loigfilten then leeoids on liidi.i have no 
illusion about it “ 

* D(k iiiiieiiL N(»s 40 17 II 2ss 2oo 

* \t i (hniui p^rl\ i Mr [uiiiili il die < f e oiniuoiis 

on December s lie “iin])lKdh w irned the iTKiiir h ii if lliei 

(Government g \( in to llu g» i^rtss ilu eoi st queue c would ((pnlh 
affect llitni sevcielv It wis pnsunnd iln» he w is Iniitiiu u vsii ii 
happened to the IlimUis m Ikngil iiirin ilu ‘ rt U killings’ ’ 
(Hnidii^thaH Stahdajd) 
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This report, read together with Mr. Churchill's speech^ in 
the House of Conunoiis, specially his reference to those who 
desire to find in variety of systems means of association with 
our great free commonwealth", and Mahatma Gandhi's repl}"® 
to some young Leaguers of Noakhali, may indicate the trend 
of Mr. Jinnah’s ]»laiis for the future of the ‘sovereign state of 
Pakistan' as yet unliorn. 

The first session of the Constituent Assembly' held in 
December, 104^^ showed as much tenderness to llie suscepti- 
bilities of llie League as any impartial observer might have 
exi)ecled. The postponement of Pandit Xehni's resolution on 
the declaration of objectives was a fine gestuie which, however, 
failed to conciliate the absentee members of the Assembly. 
Another, .and a more f.ar-reaching, gesture wais the Congress 
acceptance' of the Hritish Government's statement of December 
6. 'file iini)ortance of tile gesture cannot be fully grasped until 
we lake serious notice of the c'oiisistent Congress staiul on 
ProMiicial Autonomy’ jiiul also of the serious misgivings of the 
majority of the Assamese iieople''. In spite of this anxiety on 
the pail of the Congress to conciliate the League Mr. Jinnah 
summoned the Working Committee of the League to meet on 
J.anuai.\' ’c), indicating therebv that he would not participate 
in the Januarv (10 17) session of the Constituent Assembly. 
So tliL .sei'oiid session (jf the Constiuient Assembly" passed 
Pandit Nehru's resolution on the declaration of objectives and 
api jointed several Committees, leaving several seats vacant lor 
League meinlieis who might decide to come in at a later date. 

Cnfortinialely the Working Committee of the League i)assed 
.'I resolution” on January 31 which was an ojien challenge to 
the Congress and a clear invitation to the British Government 
to put the chjck back. ‘‘The resolution passed ])y the League 
Working Conmiittee," o])ser\ed a leading nationalist daily, ‘‘is 
repudiation of India’s right to independence. It is an invila- 


> vSee PJ). 239-2S0. 

* J lofunieiil No. SS, p]>. 2yfi-297. 

* 1 )(H-uiiieiil No. 43, ]!]) 174-229 

*l>(K'Uint*nt Nos 49, 53, ]>p. 270-275, 280-294. 

® ])])■. 71, 75, SO, S9, 101, 103, 121, 104. 

“ Dociiinciit Nos. 37, 4S, 51, 52, 53, 50. i)p. 1G1. 200-270, 270-280, 285, 
288-291. 297-298. 

' Doiiiineiit No. 58, jip 299-315. 

Dornnieiit No. 01, pp. 323-333. 
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tion to the British to iiiaintain and consolidate their strangle- 
hold and upset the plan upon which so many months of i)atieiit 
and anxious palaver have been spent. By the decision they ]ia\e 
taken tlie Muslim League and its leadership have coin])letely 
identified themselves with those old-world British diehards who 
are congenitally incapable of realising that the world is on the 
march. No camouflage w’ill do, no misleading lliuiider and no 
evasion of a fundaineiital issue. Mr. Jinnah and his colleagues 
are now’ on the other side of the ba^'n’eade. They are on tlie 
British side.” 


Vll 

So far as the vSlates are concerned there is not iniich to be 
said, for they liave not yet come fully into the ihctnre. In 
April, ig-lo, tlje Cabinet jMinisters interview’ed the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes (Nawab of Bh()i)al) as well as some 
other Princes and ^linisters. The policy enunciated bv them 
in Paragrpah i/\ of the vSlatement of May if) was explained in 
a ^leinorandum Qi.iv 22, io 4 f^) ])rese‘nUd bv them to the 
Chaiie'cllor*, some extracts Irom which are (|Uoled lielow : 

^‘During the interim period, which must elapse liefoie the 
e-oniing into operation of a new constitutional stiiicture undei 
which Biitish India will be independent or fullv selt-goveiii- 
ing, paramountev will remain in o])eiation. But the Biitish 
(lovernmeiil could not and will imt in any circumstances 
transfer i)aianiounte\v to an Indian (lo\ eminent. 

When a new fullv sell-govei niiig or inde'pendeiit (lov^ni- 
ment or (Governments' e'oine into being in British India, 
IT. M. (G.’s influeiie'e with these (Goveriinients will not be siu'li 
-its to enable them to carry out the obligations of paramountc\ . 

Moreover, they e'annot contemidate that British troojis 
would lie retaineil in India for this [Hirpose. Thus, as a logical 

’ Sec The ( ahiiict Mi.s^^ioh in India, pp. 112-140. 

* This ]\K*iiior.'m(liiiii was drawn up hthac the IMis^kmi lu'gaii its 
discussion .<1 with the* i)nrly leatlcrs. This is the e\pIanali(Mi of ihc use 
of the words '‘('fo\ crnnicnt or <h)\eiiinu‘ijLs” which would not have 
been used after flie issue of tlu* Slate niciiL of 16. 
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consequence and in view of the desires expressed to tnent ’Sp 
behalf of the Indian States, His Majesty’s Government 
.cease to exercise the powers of paramountcy. This means that 
the rights of Lhe States which flow from their relationship to 
the Crown will no longer exist and that all the rights 
surrendered by the States to the Paramount Power will return 
to the States. Political arrangements bctw’ecn the States on.* 
lhe one side and the British crow’n and British India on the 
other will thus be brought to an end. The void will have to 
be filled eithc^r by the vStates entering into a federal relationship 
witli the succession Goveinment or Covernnients in British 
India, or failing this, entering into particular political arrange- 
niciits with it or them.” 

'J'lie attitude of the Congicss towards the problem oi the 
vStates was exjdaiiied in clear and unambiguous terms by Pandit 
Nehru on sexeral occasions. Addressing the General Council 
of the All -1 ndia vStates Pcojde’s Conlerence at New Delhi on 
June 104b, lie declaied that “the only ultimate rights we 
recognise are the lights of the people.”' He also emphasized 
the lights of the Stales people in course of a discussion“ on 
August I ^ and again 111 his speeches in the Constituent 
Assemlih 

The pe(jple of the States also inessed foiwaid their demand. 
On June 10 the t(»llowiiig resolution was passed at the All-India 
vStates People’s Conference • ' 

“The Council have noted with sur])rise and regret that 
the repiesentatnes of the States people have been coinidetelv 
ignored liv the Cabinet Delegation in their talks and c*onsulta- 
tions. No constitution lor India can ha\e an\ validity or 
cffectueness unless it applies to the c)'; million people of the 
Indian vSlatcs and no such constitution can be satisfactorilv 
made witliout reference to the representatives of the people.” 

Tlie Princes, naturallx , took a different view . The Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes made the following 
statement on June 10, TQ46, through the Nawab of Bhopal:'' 

* vSee rhe Cabinet Mission in India, pp 194- 19G 
^ Docniiient No 34, pp 160-162 
vSee ])p. 199-200, 225-226. 

' Jst*L‘ The Cabinet Mi^^ion in India, pp. 199-200 
’ Ibid, p]) 196-198 
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“They are of the view that the plan (of the Cabinet 
illssion) provides the necessary machmeiy for the attainiiicnt 
by India of independence as well as a fair basis for fuilhei 
negotiations. They welcome the declaration of the Cabinet 
Mission in regaid to paramountcy . “ 

A Negotiating Committee^ consisting of the following 
members was appointed b\ the Piinces in terms of Paragraph ::t 
of the statement of Ma\ ib * 

T Nawab o^ Bliopal {( hanccllo), Chumbi) oj lUiniLs) 

* Maliaraja of Patial i hancellot , Chanjln) a/ 

PiniCL s) 

^ Jain vSaheb ol \awanigai 

4 Sir L P Rainasviaim l\Li (Jhaan, I iaiancon) 

5 Sii vSnltan Ahnicd {L c ii'^htutioniil Chamln) 

c P nii L \) 

>Sii Mii/i Isin 111 (Picsuiiui ()/ / Mciiiin CouHid, 
(l\di uibad} 

7 Saidai D K Sen (Chnj MinisU), Coocb Biha)) 

<S vSjj \ Raniasw mil Mndalni (Zhaa//, 

() v^aidai K M lainkkii {/';<;;/< MniisUi, BiLiDU)) 

2 The Rapi ol Ihlispm 

M TIk Mihiiawal ol Dniu 

ij *^11 1' Kiislin iniach mil 

Rai Hall uliii Rani k liaiidi i k ik (Zhi// Mnuslii, 
I\a\li niif) 

The position taken ii]) l)\ the Piinees Ins been hiitliei 
clainitd h\ tlie lesuhition passed b\ the vStanding CoinniiUcc 
of the Chamber ot Piiiiees on Jannai\ zQ and also b\ lIk 
e^planainx spceehes dehxeied b\ the N iwab oT lihopal and 
some pionniKiit Afinisttis vSu C P Raniasw aim l\cik 
appieheiision iLgaiding the jMiweis to be eiitiiistcd to the 
.Thiion LeiitiL and Sn Raniasw ami Mudahai’s iLfeieneL to 
‘Tnnte ina|oiit\’’ aie ^igniiieant echoes of Ali Tmn ill’s ideas,’ 


'The utlu nl\ of this Cf innilUi is nol uiiiiUil 1)\ si m i il Stites 
For iiistaiKt Sii 11 1 ’MitUi \x ni ol hai )li is lijxni^ scjinil 

cliscussi(>ii> vMch lilt Negotialiin kominilUt )f i1k k nisi ilium Xs^cnibh 
Document Ixo 00 ])|i >18 323 ilso iXinin iil \o OJ ]) 

’Dotuiiieiil No 00 lip 3J1 333 
* Se pp 06-07, 141 204 
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and Dr. Jayakar’s apprehciLsion^ may prove to be correct. But 
lo all observers outside the medieval world of Princes and 
Ministers it is now clear that if Monarchy survives in any part 
of India, it must be i)Oi)ular Alonarchy as conceived by Pandit 
Nehru," not autocratic ^lonarchy acting through State armies* 
or^i:anised by Dew^ans like vSir C. P. Ramasw’ami Iyer. If the 
Princes refuse to read the writing on the wall,^ the “Quit 
Kashmir” cry raised by Sheikh Abdulla in the north-west may 
sj)iead like wild tire lo other parts c)f the country and destroy* 
the multi-coloured relics of our romantic past. 


»Si-L p 209. 

* Sec pp. 199-200. 

• See Pandit Nehru's remarks, p. 124. 

♦See Sir S. Ratlliakrishnan's mild warning, pp. 300-301. 
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iAHNOUNCEMENT OF U)KD PETHICK-LAWRFiJCE, 
HOT’SK OF lords, FEBRUARY 19, 1946. 

“The House uill recall that on iQth September, 1045, 011 
his return to India after discussions with the British Govern- 
ment, the Viceroy made a statement ot poliev in the course of 
which he outlined the positive steps to be taken ininiediately 
after the Central and Provincial elections to promote in conjunc- 
tion uith leaders of Indian opinion earlv realisation of full 
Self-Government in India. 

Those steps include • 

First, [ireparatorv discussions with elected icpieseiitalives 
of British India and with Indian States in order to secure the 
wddest measure of agreement as to the method ot framing a 
constitution 

Second, tlie setliiig up ot a constitution -making liodx and 
third, the biinging into being of an Executive Council ha\ing 
the support of the main Indian parties. 

Elections at the Centre were held at the end of last vtai 
and in somt ot the iirovinces they are also over and lesjKin- 
sible Governments au 111 the process of foimation In other 
provinces ])olhng dates arc spread over the next few weeks. 
With the apiiroacli of the end of the electoral campaign, the 
Britisli Goveinnienl have been considering the most fiiiitful 
inethbd of giving effect to the ])rogramme to which I have 
referred. 

In vie\\ of the iiaraniount importance not onlv U) India 
and to tilt British Commonwealth but to tlie peace ol the 
world of a successful outcome of disc^ussions with leaders of 
Indian opinion the British Government have decided with the 
approval of His Majesty the King to send out to India a special 
mission of Cabinet Ministers consisting of the Secretary of 
State of India (Lord Pethick-LawTence), the President of the 
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Jioard of Trade (Sir Stafford Cripps) and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. A. V. Alexander) to act in association with 
the Viceroy in this matter. 

I'liis decision has full concurrence of Lord Wavell. 

I feel sure that the House will give its sui^port and good-* 
will to the ministers and the Viceroy in carrying out a task 
ill uUich the future of 400,000,000 iieople and crucial issues 
both for India and the world will be at stake.” 


IvXTRACTS FROM SPKECll OK MR. ATTLEK, HOUSE 
OF CO]\rMOXS, MARCH 15. 1946. 

“I wcjuld like to thank tlie right hon. geiitleiiian the 
Member foi vSalfron Walden (Mr. R. A. Rutlcr) for his very 
hel])ful, wise and constructive sjieech'. He has, as we all 
know, gi\en great service on Indian affairs for many years and 
he comes of a family that has given many most distinguished 
puldic servants to India. I think that the tone in which he 
addiessed tlie House is just what is needed today at this critical 
.stage in tlie relationslii]) between these two countries at a time, 
as lias been said, of verv high tension. I find from my friends' 
ill this ll()n''e wlio.lia\e been out to India and returned, from 
klteis leceiN’i'd from Indians, and from bjiglislimeii in India 
ol all iKiints (jI \iew complete agreement on the fact that India 
i-. toda\ in a state of great tension and that this is inde(*d a 
critical moment. 1 am (juite sure that everyone in this House 
lealise^ the difilcnlties of the task which my right hon. friends 
have undertaken in conjunction w'ith the Viceroy, and that no 
one will desire to say anything whatever that will make their 
task more dinicnlt. The right hon. gentleman said that the 
^Mission should go out in a positive mood. I entirely agree and 
that, indeed, is the mood in which my right hon. friends artr- 
undertaking this ^lission. It is a time emphatically for very 
definite and clear action. 

I do not intend to make a long speech today, and 1 do 
not think it would-be wise to do so. In i>articular, I think 


’ See hitrodiicliou. 

* Parliamentary Delegation 10 India. 
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it would 1 )C most unhelpful to review the past, ll is so easy 
to go back over the past and, in accordance with one’s pre- 
dilections, apportion the blame for past failure in the lonj; 
(Iravvn out discussions there have been on this extraordinarily 
difficult problem — the problem of the development of India into 
a ’bomplctely self-iiOvcniim> nation. Over such a lout’ period 
of the past it is so easy to say that at this stage or a^ that 
stage op])ortunities w’cre missed bv the faults of one side or the 
other. T Uiiiik also, as my right iioii. friend said, it would be 
a great mistake to stake out llie claims of rivaV coniiminilies ; 
W’e may be jjiiite sure that will be done aiiywax . 

I have had a fairb' close connection with this i)ro]>lein 

now for nearly 20 year.s, and 1 wtnild say theix have been 

faults on all sides but at tin's lime we should be looking to 

the futun- rather than harking hack to the jiast. This alone 

r wcmld sa> to lion. Member'^ that it is no good apjdying ihe 
formula* of the past to the present position. The lemi»erature 
of iQ/jb is not the temperature of 1020 or of iti^o or even ol 
io/|.3. The shjgcUi'i of an earlv day are discarded. Indeed, 
sometimes words that seemed at that time to Indians to express 
the heiglit oi their asiiiralions are now set on one side, and 
othei words, other ideas, are substituted. Nothing increase^ 
more the t>ace of the inovtineiit of puldic oimiioii than a great 
war. liveryoiie who had anything to do with this (|iiestion in 
tile earlv da\ > between the wars knows what an effect tlk- wai 
of i(jJi itS had on Indian as|)irations and Indian ideals. A 
tide wdiich runs slow'l> in peace hcconits in wartime vasth 
accelerated, esiiecially diiecllv aflei a war, because that ti(h 
is to some extent hanked up during the wai. 

I am (piile certain that at the pieseiit time tlie tide of 
nationalism is running veiv fast in India and, indeed, all over 
Asia, (hie always has to remember that India is affected hv 
happens elsewhere in A.sia. 1 reniemhcr .so well, when 
I was on the v'sinion Commission, how it was liorne on uiion 
Us what an cfTecl the challenge that had been thiown out h> 
Jajian at tlijtt time had had on the A.siatic people. The tide 
of nationali.sm that at one time seemed to he caiiali.sed among 
a comparatively small proportion of the jieople of India-- niainlv 
a few of the educated classes -has tended to spread wider and 
wider. 1 rcirfbmber .so well, indeed, I think we put it in the 
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Simon Conniiission Report, that although there were 
differences in the expression of nationalist sentiment betweej^' 
what are called the extremists and the moderates, and althot4|)| 
in many circumstances there might be such a stress on coni' 
munal claims as might seem almost to exclude the conception 
of nationalism, yet we found that Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or 
Mahrattah, the politician or civil servant — among all of them 
that conception of nationalism had been growing stronger and 
stronger. Today I think that national idea has spread right 
through and not least, perhaps, among some of those soldiers 
uho have given such wondciful service in the v\ar. I shqjild 
like today, therefore, not to stress too much the differences 
between Indians. I^et us all realise that whatever the difficulties, 
u'hatever\he divisions may be, there is the underlying demand 
among all the Indian peoples. 

The right hon. gentleman did not suggest tliat the 

Oovenimeiit should publish an> exact terms of reference ot tin 
Mission. We have set out the general imrpose and it is oui 
intention that they should be given as free a hand as i)OvSsible. 
There will be matteis, undoubtedly, on which it will be 

necessary to lefer back for a Cabinet decision, but in the rathei 
fluid [Kisition at the present time, Avhen we desire to get the 
utmost co-operation and goo<lwill between all the leaders of 
Indian oinnioii, it would be umvisc to trv to tie down those 

who aic going out too rigidly. Indeed the obvious reason for 

sending out Cabinet Ministers is that we send out persons of 
respoiisibilitN who are able to take decisions. Of course, there 
must be an aiea in wdiich there may have to be a reference back. 

Tlie right hon. gentleman stressed the great part India 
plaxcd duiing the war. It is worth wdiile recording that tw'ice 
in 25 years India has ])layed a great part in the defeat of 
tvraimv. Is it any wonder that todav she claims— as a nation 
of 400,000,000 jieople that has twice sent hei sons to die fpr^ 
freedom — that she should heiself have freedom to decide her 
own destinv ? My colleagues are going to India A\ith the 
intention of using their utmost endeavours to help her to attain 
that freedom as speedily and fully as possible. What form of 
Government is to replace the present regime is for India to 
decide ; but our desire is to help her to set up forthwith the 
machinery for making that decision. There we are met 
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E ietlnies with the initial difficulty of getting that machinery 
tip. We are resolved that machinery shall be set up and we 
s: the utmost co-operation of all Indian leaders to do so. 

The right hon. gentleman quoted the statement that had 
been made with regard to India’s future. India herself must 
choose what will be her future constitution ; what will be 
her position in the world. 1 hope that the Indian people may 
elect to remain within the British Cominonwcallh. " I am certain 
that she will find great advantages in doing so. In these days 
{hat demand for complete, isolated, nationhood apart from the 
rest of the world, is really outdated. Unity may come through 
the United Nations, or through the Commonwealth, but no 
great nation can stand alone without sharing in what is 
happening in the world. Bui if she does so elect, it must be 
by her own free will. The British Commonwealth and Empire 
is not bound together by chains of external compulvSion. It is 
a free association of free peojdes. If, on the other hand, she 
elects for indei)endence, in our view she has a right to do so. 
It will be for us to help to make the transition as smooth and 
easy as possible. 

We .should be conscious that the British have done a gieal 
work in India. We have united India and given her that sense 
of nationality which she so very largely lacked over the 
previous centuries. She has learned from us i)rinciples of 
democracy and justice. When Indians attack oui rule, they 
base their attack, not on Indian j)rincij)les, Init on the basis of 
standards derived from Britain. I was very struck the other 
day in the United States, at a dinner where 1 met a number ol 
distinguished Americans, including a very distinguished Indian, 
where the talk was turning on the w^ay in which princii)leh 
worked out here have been apjdied on ihe continent of 
America. It was pointed out that America had a great heritage 
.from Britain. My Indian friend said to me, “You know, the 
Americans .somelinies forget there is another great nation that 
has also inherited these i)rincii)les and iraditions, and that is 
India. We feel that we have a duty, a right and a j)rivilege 
because we also bring to the world and work those very 
principles that you evolved in Britain”. 

1 am well aw^are, when I speak of India, that I si)eak of 
a country oontaining a congeries of races, religions and 
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languages, and I know well all the dfficulties thereby created. 
But those difficulties can only be overcome by Indians. We are 
very mindful of the right.s of Minorities and ^linorities should 
be able to live free trom fear. On the other hand, we cannot 
allow a Minority to i)lacc a veto on the advance of the 
Majority. 

cannot dictate how these difficulties nia\' be overcome. 
Our first duty is to ^et the inachiner}' f)f decision set ui). That 
is the main jmrpose of my hon. friends and the Viceroy. We 
also want to see set U]) an interim Government. One of the 
imrposes of the BilT which has been discussed today is to give 
the Viceroy a greater freedom in order that in the period that 
shall eUq)se while this constitution is being worked out, we 
may have a Government commanding the greatest possible 
suj)i>()rt in India I would not like to fetter the Viceroy**- 
discretion in any wa\ with legard to the allocation ol ])()rtfolios. 

There weie a number of ixhiits m\ right hon. fiiend 
mentioned with which I should like to deal. There is the 
jiroblein ol the Indian vStates. In many Indian vStates great 
advances have been made in democratic institutions, and a most 
interesting experiment is now going forwaid in Travancore,. 
under the guidance of the distinguished state.sman, vSir C. P 
kamaswanii i\iyar.;’ t)t course, the feelings in liriti.sh India 
in regard to nationalism and the unity ol India cannot be 
confined ])v the boundaries that separate these States from the 
provinces. I lio])e that the statesmen of British India and of 
princel\ India will be dble to woik out a solution ol the in'obleni 
of bringing together, in one gieat polity, these disjiaratt* 
c<mstituent ])arts. There again, we must see that the Indian 
States find their due jilace, there can be no iiositive veto on 
advance, and I do not believe for a moment that the Indian 
]n‘inces would desiie to be a bai In the forward inarch of India. 
Hut, as in the case of an\ other in'oblems this is a matter that 
Indians will settle themselves. 

I am ver\ well aware, as we all are, of the niinorit> 
jirobleins in India, and I think that Indian leaders are more and 


* India (Central (ic»veninient find Legislature) Act, 194fi 

* Dewan of Travancore. 
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more realising the nee<l for settling them if India is to have a 
smooth jirissagc in future years. 1 believe that due provision 
will be made for that in the Constitution, and niy right hon. 
friends, in their conversation, will certainly not neglect the 
point. We must, however, recognise that we cannot make 
Indians responsible for governing themsilves and, at the same 
time, retain over here responsibiHt\' for the treatiiKsnt of 
minorities and the iiower to intervene on tlieir behalf. We are 
mindful, too, I can assure the right hon. gentleman, of the 
])Osition of the vServices ihe men who ha\e done great service 
to India and tlie position of their families. I think India slioiild 
be sensible of the responsibility she lias tov\ards those who 
have served lier, and I lliink that a ('.o\ eminent which take^ 
over, so to speak, tlie assets of our ( 'loveniineiil will alsf) have 
to take over tlie liabilities. There tigain, that is a point to be 
dealt with later on. It does not cemcern the immediate pnriiose 
of setting Uj) \\hat I have called the instrument of decision. I 
entirely agree with what the liglit lion, geiitleinan said with 
regard to the IVc.ily. That Treaty is priniarib for India. We 
are not going to liang out hir anything for our own advantage 
whicli would be a disadvantage to India. 

In conclusion, ma\ I stress again the ciucial nature of the 
task before us. This i)iobleni is of vital iiii])ortance not oiilv 
to India and the British Coiniiionwealtli and hanpiie, but to llie 
world. There is this iniiiieiisu nation, set in the midst ot Asia 
which has been ravaged In war. Heie we have the one gieat 
country that has lieeii seeking to ai)i>l> tlie i)rincii>les of 
democracy. I have alwavs hoi)ed myself that politically India 

might be the light of Asia \t the present inonieiU I 

do not think I should say anything on the social and economic 
difficulties to which tlie right hon. gentleman referred excejit 
this; I believe that tliose economic and social difficulties earn 
only be solved bv the Indians themselves, liecause they are so 
clOvSely bound ui> with the wliole Indian wa\ of life and outlook. 
Whatever we can to assist, we shall d.'‘. Mv riglit lion, friends 
are going out to India lesolved to sncceenl and I am sure 
everyone will wish tlieiii ('iod-S]x*cd”. 
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3. EXTRACTvS FROM‘ STATEMENT OF LORD 
PETHICK-LAWRENCE, PRESS CONFERENCE, 
NEW DELHI, MARCH 25, iQ4t>. 


“With one or two exceptions all the results of the provincial 
elections will be known by the end of the next ten days. We 
shall, thcrefon*, l)eMin our consultations a week from to-day. 
In the nieantinie 1 and iiiy colleagues wall be engaged in 
I)ringing ourselves up-to-date with the situation, and in 
conferring with His Excellency the Viceroy and with the 
Governors of J^rovinces who are coming to Delhi to meet us. 
We arc looking forward to meet with the Executive Council 
to-morrow evening . 

You all know the general jairpose of the discussions on 
W'hich we shall be engaged. It was stated by Mr. Attlee, our 
Prime Minister, in his speech in the House of Commons on 
March 15. 

The discussions now to begin are preliniinar\ to the setting 
uj) of a machinery whereby the forms under which India can 
realise her lull independent status can be determined by 
Indians The objective is to set up an acceptable machinery 
quickly, and to make the necessary interim arrangements. 

Mr. Attlee in his speech which, 111 the subsequent debate, 
was shown to represent subslantialh the views of all parties, 
made it quite clear that if Indians should decide that they 
desire, under tlieii new constitutional arrangements, to be 
outside the Hritish Commonwealth of Nations, H. M. O. 
I'ecognise their right to take that decision We believe ourselves 
that India will iliid gieat ad\antages in remaining within the 
free association of the British Commonwealth Hut it is a free 
association, and we have no desire to press India to stay within 
it against her considered iudgmeiit. 

The issue of freedom and sclf-deteniimation is therefore 
settled in ])rinciple. * We have now' to w'ork out in co-operation 
the means by w'hich Indians can themselves decide the form of 
their new institutions with the minimum of disturbance and the 
maximum of speed The Indian States, >vhich have a great 
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fliEjrt to plaj in Indiana futuie, must clearly be invited to join 
this task We are encouraged by the knowledge that many 
^ the rulers shaie the general desire for the immediate attain 
ment by India of her full freedom In the meanwhile it is most 
desirable that a more representative Goveinment having full 
popular support should come into beiim at the Centie so as to 
bring the countiv through its peiiod of tiaiisitioii 

It IS of the greatest impoitaiiee that the tiansfei of 
responsibilitv should be smoothly and efficienth earned 
through This is piiiiiaiih an Indian, but also a Ihitish interest, 
and it will be a ficsli souiee of pride to India and to Hritain 
if we can demonstiate to the woild oui al)ilit\ to make a smootli 
and peaceful change of so f ii-ieaehing a chaiactei It i^ to that 
end that we ha\e come to p]a\ what we hope will be i heli>ful 
part 

tUir talks will not be toneeiiied with the question of 
whethei India shall deteiinine hei own destiin — that is ilieadv 
dceided — but with how she will do so 


^ oil aliead\ know the jao^iaiiniie which we ha\e 
aiianged foi the be^iniini^ ot oiii discussions We shall 1 )l 
collecting the views ot iei>iesent itues ot the piovineial and 
Ccntial legislatines, of the le idin^ Vll Iiidn paities and 
oiganisations, and ot Indian States We hive of eouise followed 
closclv the statements of jioliev of the nnin paities nid tlie 
impoitant nlteianees of Indi in leideis, but Iheie lie niaiiv 
niattcis which v\e shall need to discuss befoie we can tee] that 
v\e have oblan ed a full apj)ieei ition ol all iioinls oi view 

These Intel views will oeeup\ i ^leal deal ol oui time until 
about the middle of Apiil md oiii jno^^ianime ittei ih il will 
depend on developments 


We cannot of eouise it tins meeting e\i)iess anv view-, 
either on the shajie ot the maehineiv that should be devised 
tor detei mining a solution, or on the incuts ot aii\ pntieulai 
constitutional* plan These ari matteis which must iwait the 
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discussion.^ \\ith Indian representatives. We have conic with 
onl\' one fixed intention, and that is to play our full part as 
rei)resenting His Majesty’s Government in helping Indians to 
achieve their independence. Beyond that \vc have open minds 
and are not committed to any particular views. But that docs 
not mean that we come in hesitant or indecisive frame of mind. 
We come to enable Indians to take their place and play their 
full i)arl amongst the great nathms of the world, and uith the 
determination to bring our discussions to a decisive and friendly 
conclusion, we hope with the goodwill of all the inhabitants 
of this great country. 

W’e shall now be liai)i)v to try and deal with your 

(|Uestions.” 

I h\)r an hour aftei his statement Lord Pet hick -Lawrence 
(|uietly but hrmly dealt with a i|iiick-fire of (jiiestimis from 

correspondents and declined to be drawn into any comniitmeiit 
beyond the Prime Alinister’s statement in the House of 

Commons on ^farch 15 on the <iuestion of minorities. 

Questions Iw the correspondents mainly centred on the 
Jh'ime Minister’s statement : “We are mindful of the rights of 
the ^Minorities, and Minorities should be able to live free from 
fear. On tlie other hand, we cannot allow a Minority to i)lace 
a veto on tlie ad\'a*nce of the Majority.” 

The Secretary of vState eomniented : “That does not, of 
course, mean that reasonable edaims of Minorities are to lie 

disregarded. The result of the elections has made it clear that 
voters are looking to two main |)arties to represent their \'iews, 
namely, tlu* Congress and the Moslem League. While tlu 
Congress party are representative of large numbers, it would 
not be right t(» regard the Moslem League as merely a minority 
political ])art\ They are in fact majority re])resentatives of the 
great .Moslem community. Our aim is to secure an agreed 
method of tleciding on a new constitutional structure and the 
setting up of a more representative transitional government at 
the Centre.” 

“The words of the Prime Minister stand in their entirety.” 
Lord Pethick-Law reiice asserted in reply to a series of further 
(juestions. “I think it is perfectly clear. You all know what 
a Minority is as much as I know.” 
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Q. Do the Labour Goveriniient regard Musliiiis as a nation 
or a Minority? 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence : We regard Ihcni as one of the 
great com mini itics in India. 

Q. Arc ue ihcrefore to interin'el this to mean that Muslim^ 
are neither a ^linority nor a nation but a great conmuinitv ? 

J^7.v: You cair])Ut your own interpretation. 

A corrcsi)ondcnl drew attention to past pledges on l)elialf 
of His Majesty’s Government and asked whether the fulfilment 
oi these idedges wcnild be part of the Mis.sion’s work. The 
Secretary of vState observc‘d that as the years went b\', the 
situation changed, and the promises made had to be adai)ted 
to the existing situation, liearing in mind, of course, tlie spirit 
of tlio.se [iledges and promises. 

Lord Petliick-LawTcnce declined to repl\ to hypothetical 
<liievSli(»ns like what would hai)pen in the ca.se of a demand foi 
two con.stitution-niaking bodier» instead of one. 

‘W am (piite sure you will appreciate that we are not to-da\ 
concerned to explain what we shall do under hypothetical 
conditions. We are going into these negotiations full of confi- 
dence and hope, and we believe we can reach an agreement 
with your co-operation, and we refuse to contemplate a failure 

Asked whether the ^fission would make out a time-table 
for complete transfer of ikumi*, the vSecretar\ of vSt'>^^‘ said : ‘*I 

don’t think we can decide on a time-table now. We want the 
transfer to be made at the earliest po.ssible time. A time-table 
now would oiil>' be made in the dark. A time-table is niainlv 
ill the hands of Indians themselves. It is not for iis to jfiact. 
a limit b\' making it too short or too long.” 

Q. Do the 'Mi.ssion anticipate a deadline foi the traiislei 
of responsibility ^ 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence reidied in the negative and wa^ 
heard to .suggest that if everybody agreed to a deadline, then, 
of course, if would be accei>ted. 

Asked to anii)lify the statement made bv the Missifiii at 
Karachi that it would not adjudicate on rival claims, the 
Secretary of State said : “Our intention is to transfer res- 
ponsibility from us to Indians and we hope that as a result 
of our negotiations the way will be quite clear for that transfer.’' 
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The Secretary of State replying to a further 
-quoted vSir Stafford Cripps* statement in Karachi ab^f 
legislation and said : “What Sir Stafford said was that tWfe 
purposes of our present Mission could be fulfilled without 
legislation. These purposes are to get machinery set up for 
the framing of a constitutional structure giving Indians full 
contrpl over their own destiny and the formation of a new 
interim Government.” 

jj. Is it intended to evolve a constitution for the whole 
•ol India or for Ilritisli India alone? 

The Secretary of State . “We have come in the hope of 
-enabling Indians to produce or set up machinery for producing 
a constitutional structure for India as a whole”. 

Q. Would States representatives be representatives of the 
rulers or of the jieoplc ? 

Tile Secretary of vState replied that as in tlie case of the 
franchise, the Mission would take the position as it was. “We 
cannot ourselves create new structures. Wc have to take the 
position as we find it.” 

Q. As regards the Mission^s statement to-day that “Indian 
States must clearlv be in\ited to join in this task,” is the 
<ro-o])cration of Stales essential or mandatory? 

The Secietary of State : “What we plan is to invite Indian 
States to take ])art in discussions for the setting uj) of machinerv 
for framing the future constitutional structure. If I invite you 
to dinner, it is not obligatory on you to come.” {Laughter), 

(J. Do you i)ro])ose to ask the Viceroy to release political 
pri.soners before the talks start? Should we expect an 
announcement on this commemorating your arrival ? 

The SecretaiN of State: I think that is quite a separate 
inattei. This would be cine of the matters for discussion with 
the Viceroy but I don’t think we shall make that a condition 
precedent to the discussions. 

Q. Just as you are asking Russia to withdraw her troops 
from Iran, will you also withdraw your troops from India, 
so that discussions 'can take place without any pressure? 

The Secretary’ of State said the whole question of the 
I>osition of troops was one to be discussed at the appropriate 
time. 
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Q, Will the Mission meet leaders of the underground 
world ? 

The Secretary of State : If they will be of assistance m 
our task we shall see them. 

Q, How is the press to co-operate with the Mission? 

Sir Stafford Cripps said the le.sh exaggeration there A\a.s in 
the press of mutual criticism, the easier it would be to^come 
to an accommodation. I 


4. TRIPARTITE C( >RRESP( )Nl)KXCn. 

APRIE 27 — ^lAY 12, ic)4b. 

1. From Lord Pethick-Lawrence to Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, April 27, 1946. 

“The Cabinet Mission and His Exccllencv the Viceroy have 
carefully reviewed the opinions exi)resscd to them b\ the various 
representatives they have intervic\Ned and have come to the 
L'onclusion that they should make one furthei attempt to obtain 
agreement between the ^luslim League and tlie Congress. 

They realise that it would be useless to ask the two paities 
to meet unless the> w'erc able to place before them a basis of 
negotiation which could lead to such an agreement. 

I am, therefore, asked to invite tlie Muslim League to send 
four negotiators to meet the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
together with a similar number fiom the Congress Woikiiig 
Comniitlee with a view to discussing the possibilitv ol 
agreement upon a scheme based uiion the following fundamental 
principles : — 

Tile future constitutional striictme of Bnlisli India to be 
as follow’s : — 

A Union Covernment dealing with the following 
subjects : —Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. There 
will be two grou])s of provinces, the one of the predominantlv 
Hindu provinces and the other -of the predominantly Muslim 
provinces, dealing with all other subjects which the provinces 
ill the respective groups desire to be dealt with in conimoii. 
The Provincial Governments will deal with all other subjects 
and wdll have all the residuary sovereign rights. 
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It is coiiteiiiplated that the Indian States will take their 
appropriate ]^lace in this structure on terms to be negotiated 
with them. 

I would ])oiiit out that we do not think it either necessary 
or desirable further to elaborate these principles as all other 
inatteis could be dealt with in the course of the negotiations. 

ft the ^Muslim Ivcagiie and Congress are prepared to enter 
into negotiations on this 1 )asis you will perhaps be so good as 
to let Jiie know the names of the four people appointed to 
negotiate on their behalf. As soon as I receive these I will let 
V'ou know the locus of the negotiations which w’ill in all 
pro])al)i]ity l)e in Jsimla, where the climate will ])e more 
tempeiate ” 

2. From Maulana Azad to Lord Pethick-Lawrence, April 
28, 1946. 

“I thank \ou for your letter of April 27tli. I ha\e 
consulted my colleagues of the Congress Working Committee 
in regatd to the suggestion made by you, and they desire me 
to inform you that they have always been willing to divseuss 
hilly any mattcys concerning the future of India with 
repiesentatives of the ^Muslim lycague or anv other organisation. 
I must ])oint out, however, that the “fundamental princijiles” 
which you mention lequire amplilicatioii and elucidation in 
order to avoid any misuiulerstaiiding. 

As >ou are aware, we have envisaged a Fedeial Union ol 
autonomous units. Such a Federal Union must of necessit\ 
deal with certain es.sential subjects of which Defence and its 
allied 'subjects are the most important. It must be oiganic and 
must have both an executive and legislatixe niachiner\ as well 
a-i the finance relating to these subjects and the ixiwer to rai.se 
revenues f(jr these jmrpo.ses in its own rights. Without these 
functions and ])owers it would be weak and disjointed and 
defence and progress in general w^ould suffer. I'hus among the 
common subjects in addition to Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications, there should be currency, customs, tariffs and 
such other subjects as may be found on closer scruitny to bo 
iiilimatelv allied to them. 
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Your reference to two s*roui)s of provinces, the one of the 
^)re(loniinantly Hindu provinces and the other of the pre- 
dominantly Aruslini provinces, is not clear. 'Die only 
l)redoininantly Muslim inovinces are the North-West Frontier 
Province, {^ind and Baluchistan. Benj»al and Punjab have a 
bare Muslim majority. We consider it wroii^ to form groups 
of provinces under the Federal Union and more so on 
religious or conniiunal basis. It also api)cars that you leave 
no choice to a i)rovince in the matter of joining or not joining 
a gTOU]). It is by no means certain that a province as constituted 
would like to join any i)articular gnmp. In any event it would 
be wholly wnmg to com|)el a province to function against its 
owm wi.sh. While we agree to the jirovinces having full ])ower.-. 
in regard to all remaining subjects as well as the residuar\ 
]K>w'ers, W'^ have a.lso stated that it should be open to an\’ province 
to exercise its oj)tlon t(j have more common subjects with the 
h'ederal Union Any sub-federation within the Federal Union 
would weaken the Federal Centre and would l)e otherwise 
wrong. We do ml, tlierefore, favour anv such development 

Regarding the Indian vStates we should like to make it clear 
that we consider it essential that they sliould be parts of the 
h'ederal Union in regard t() the coinnion subjects nieiitionerl 
above. The inaiiner of theii coming into the Union can be 
consideied fiillv latei 

You have referretl to ceitain ‘Tiindameiital principles’^ but 
there is no mention of the basic issue before ns, that is, Indian 
indei)endence and the coiiseciueiit withdrawal of the Britisli 
arni\ from India. It is only on this basis that we can discuss 
the future of India, oi any interim arrangement. 

While we are ready to carry on iiegoliatioiis with aii\ ])artv 
as to the iutiire ot India, we must state our coiuictioiis that 
reality will be absent from any negotiations whilst an outside 
ruling power still exists in India. 

I have asked three of my colleagues of the Congress 
Working Committee, namely. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Khan Abdul Uhaffar Khan to accompany 
me in any negotiations that mav take place as a result of your 
suggestion.” . 
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3. From Mr. Jinnah to Lord Pethick-Lawrenea, April 
1946. 

“1 thank yon for your letter of the 27th April, which I 
placed before my Working Committee yesterday morning.' 

My colleagues and I fully appreciate the further attempt 
that the Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy arc 
making to bring about an agreement between the Muslim 
League and the Congress by proposing a meeting of the re- 
presentatives of the two organisations for the purpose of 
negotiating an agreement. They, however, desire me to invite 
your attention to the i)Osition taken up by the Muslim League 
since the passing of the I/ahore Resolution^ in 1940 and, 
thereafter, successively endorsed by the All-India Muslim 
League sessions and again by the convention of the Muslim 
League legislators, as recently as the gth of A]n*il, 1946, as 
I^er copy enclosed. 

The Working Committee desire to point out that main 
important matters, both of principle and detail, in your brief 
letter re(iuire elucidation and clarification, which, in their 
fipinion, can be achieved at the meeting projiosed bv yon 

Therefore, without prejudice or commitment, the Working 
Committee, m their anxiety to assist in finding an agreed 
solution of the Indian constitutional iiroblem, have authorised 
me to nominate three rejirescntatives on behalf of the Muslim 
League to jiarticipaie in the negotiations. The following are 
the four names: i. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 2 Naw'ab Mohammad 
Ismail Khan, 3. Naw^abzada Liaquat Ali Khan, and, 4. vSardar 
Abdui Rab Nishtar.” 


FnCI.OwSURK 

Rtsolulioi t*ai>scd by the Subjects Comniitta , to be placed 
befofc thi AU-Jndia Muslitn Lcafiuc I^egislatots Cotivcntioti on 
A put oth, ig 46 . 

Whereas in this vast .sub-continent of India a hundred 
million Muslims are the adherent's of a Faith which regulates 


'See A. C. Banerjee, Indian ( onstltutlonal T)ocumcnt\, Vol It,, 
pp. 405-409. 
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€Very department of then life (educational, social, economic and 
political), whose code is not confined merel> to spiritual doc- 
trines and tenets or rituals and ceiemonies and which stands 
•in sharp contrast to the exclusive nature of Hindu Dharnia and 
Philosophy which has fostered and maintained foi thousands 
of years a rigid Caste System resulting in the degradation of 60 
million human beings to the position of untouchables, creation 
of unnatural banicis between man and man and suiienmposition 
^of social and economic meouahties on a laige bode of the 
people of this eonntiy, and which thieatens to 1 educe Muslims, 
Christians and othei ininoiities to the status of iiiedceniable 
helots, soeialh and eeononncalh 

wheieas the Hindu Caste Sistein is » diieet negation oi 
nationalism, cqualit3 , deniocracx and ^ill the noble ideals that 
Islam a iiid'^ ^01 

wheieas difTeient liistotical baekt,ioiinds, tiaditions, cultures 
and social and t cononne orders ot the Ilindiis and Muslims 
ha\e made iinxiossiblc the evolution of a single Indian 11 ition 
mspiied In common ispiiatioii'* ami ideals and wheieas dUt 
centuries thc\ still lemain two distinct maioi 11 itions 

wheieas soon attei the introduction bv the British ot the 
polu\ of scltiiUs u| political institutions in India on the lines 
of Western democi icics bised on ma|orit\ lule which meant 
that the niaioiit\ ot one nation 01 societv could iini)ose iN will 
oil the maioiitN of the othei nation 01 soeietv 111 spite >t then 
opposition IS was imi)l\ demoiistiated diiiin^ die two iiid a 
half \eais le^ime ot Congress Go\ eminent 111 the Hindu 
majoiiU Piovinees niidci the {icneinmciU ot Indi i Vet, 
when the Aluslinis weie subiected to untold harassment and 
ojiiiression is a lesult of which tlie\ weic coiiMiiccd oi the 
futilit\ and inctfec ti\ eiiess of the so c died saie^uiids i)io\Kled 
m the Constitution and in the liisliunient ot liistiuetioiis to the 
Oovernois and wenc dineii to the iiicsistible eoncliision th it m 
a ITnited Indian I edeiatioii, if established, llie Muslims even 
m majoiitv Piovmces would meet no bettei I ite and then ri,>hts 
and mteiests could nevei be adequaielv iirotectccl against 
perpetual Hindu Majoiit> at the Ceiitie , 

wlieieas the Muslims arc convinced that with a viev\ to save 
Muslim India from the domination of the Hindus and in order 
to afford them full scope to develop themselves according to 
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iheir fjciiius, it is necessary to constitute a sovereign indei>cndeiil 
State comprising Bengal and Assam in the North-East zone and 
the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchis- 
tan ill the North-West zone : 

This Convention f)f the Alitsliin league legislators of 
Indiaf Central and Provincial, after careful consideration hereby 
declares that the ^Muslim Nation will never submit to any 
constitution for a United India and will never iiarticipate in any 
single constitution-making machinery set up for the ]mri)0«e, 
and that any formula devised bv the British noveriiment for 
transferring i)Ower from the British to the i)eoi)les of India, 
ivhich does not conform to the following just and equitable 
j)rincii)les calculated to maintain internal peace and tranquillitx 
in the country, will not contrilmte to the solution of the Indian 
|)rohlem • 

1 . That the zones comprising Bengal and Assam in the 
North-East and the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind and Baluchistan in the North-West of India, namely 
Pakistan zones,, where the Muslims are in a dominant niajorit\ , 
be constituted into a sovereign independent vState and that an 
unequivoc'al undertaking Ik given to implement the establish- 
ment of Pakistan without dela\ ; 

2. 'I'hat two sei)aiate constitution-inakiiig liodies be set uj» 
by the peoples of Palistan and Hindustan for the jnirpose of 
framing their resi)ective constitutions ; 

A- That the minorities in Pakistan and Hindustan be ])!(»- * 
vided with safeguards on iIr lines of the All-India Muslim 
League Resolution passed on the 2.U'd ^^arch iq 4 o, at Laluire ; 

i. That the acceptance ol the Muslim League demand oi 
Pakistan and its inqileinentation without dela\' are the sific Qua 
uon for the Muslim League co-operation and participation in the 
formation of an interim (b)vernment at the Centre. 

This Conveiitit)!! furthei emphatically declares that any 
attempt to inqiose a ccmstitution on a United India basis or to 
force any interim aiTangemeiit at the Centre contrary to the 
Muslim League demand w'ill leave the Muslims no alternative 
but to resist such imposition by all possible means for their 
survival and national existence. 
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4. From Lord Pethick-Lawrence to Maulana Azad, April 
29, 1946. 

“Thank you for your letter of j8th April. 'I'lie Cabinet 
Delegation are very glad to know that the Congress agree to 
enter the joint discussion wdth rei)re.scutatives of Llie Muslim 
League and ourselves. 

We have taken note of the views you ha\e exi»ressed on 
behalf of the Working Committee of the Congress. These 
a])pear to deal with matters which can be discussed at the 
Conference, for we have never contemi>lated that acceptance by 
Congress and the Muslim League f)f our invitation would imply, 
as a ])reliminary condition, full ai)i)roval by them of the terms 
^et out in niv letter. These terms are our i)r()posed l)asis for a 
settlement, mid w’hat we have asked the Congrc.ss Working 
Committee to do is to agree to send its rci>resenlatives to meet 
•ourselves and representatives of the Muslim League in ordei 
to discuss it. 

Assuming that tlie ^luslim League, whose repl\ we exi)ect 
to receive in the course of the afternoon, also accept oin 
invitation, we propose that these discussions should be held at 
Simla, and intend to move there ourselves on Wednesda\ next 
We hope that you will be able to arrange loi the Congress 
1 epresentatives to be in Simla in time to op^ n disciission> 
on the nifirning oi Thursday, Mav second.” 

5. Lord Pethick-Lawrence to Mr. Jinnah, April 29, 1946. 

“Thank you for your letter of the jgth A])nl. Tlu 
Cabinet Delegation are very glad U) know that tlie Muslin. 
I.,eague agree to enter the joint discussion with the represen- 
tatives of the Congress and ourselves. 1 am glad to 1 havL 
leceived a letter fnmi the President ot the Congress to sa\' that 
they aie also willing to jiarticiiiate in the pioposed discussion.- 
and have nominated Maulana A/.ad, l\aiulit Nehru, Sardat 
N^allablibhai Patel and Khan Abdul (rliaffai Kbaii as tbeii 
representatives. 

We have taken note of the resolution of Hk- Muslim League 
to which you draw' our attention. We have never contemplated 
that acceptance by the Muslim League and the Congress of our 
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invitation would imply; as a preliminary condition, full 
by them of the terms set out in my letter. These terms are Otpr 
proposed basis for a settlement and what we have asked the 
Muslim League Working Committee to do is to agree to send 
its representatives to meet ourselves* and representatives of the 
Congress in order to discuss it. 

• We propose that these discussions should be held at Simla 
and intend to move there ourselves on Wednesday next. We 
hope that you will be able to arrange for the Muslim League 
representatives to be in Simla in time to open the discussions 
on the morning of Thursday, May second.** 

( Agenda) : 

1 . Groups of Provinces : — 

(A) Com] josition . 

(B) Method of deciding (^roup Subjects. 

(C) Character of Group organisation. 

2 . Union ; — 

(A) Union subjects. 

(B) Character of Union constitution. 

(C) P'inance. 

Constitution-making machinery : 

(A) Composition. 

(B) Functions : 

(T) In respect of Union ; 

(II) In rcs])ect of Groups ; 

(III) In respect of Provinces. 

I I'hc 'rnpariitc Conference opened on May y, ig4Ci. | 

6. Maulana Azad to Lord Pethick-Lawrence, May 6, 1946. 

“JVIy colleagues and I followed uitli care the proceedings 
of the Conference yesterday and trjed to understand what our 
conversations were leading up to. I confess to feeling somewhat 
mystified and disturbed at the vagueness of our talks and some 
of the assumi)tions underlying them. While we would like to 
associate ourselves with every effort to exi)lore ways and means 
of finding a basis for agreement, we must not deceive ourselves, 
the Cabinet Mission or the representativSy of the Muslim League 
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belief that the way the Conference has so far x>roceeded 

i^hes hope of success. Our general approach to the 
Questions before us was stated briefly in my letter to you of 
'Apfil 28. We find that this approach has been largely ignored 
"isxA a contrary method has been followed. Wc realise that 
some assumptions have to be made in the carl}^ stages as other- 
wise there can be no progress. But assumptions which ignore 
or run contrary to fundamental issues are likely to lead to 
misunderstandings during the later stages. 

In my letter of April 28tli I stated that the basic issue 
lE>efore us was that of Indian independence and the consequent 
withdrawal of the British army from India, for there can be no 
independence so long as there is a foreign army on Indian soil. 
We stand for the independence of the whole of India now and 
not in the distant or near future. Other matters are subsidiary 
to this and can 1)^ fitly discussed and decided b\ the Constituent 
Assembly. 

At the Conference yesterdax I referred to this again and 
we were glad to find that you and youi colleagues, as w^ell 
a*, the othei members of the Conference, accej>ted Indian 
independence as the basis of our talks. It was stated by you 
that the Constituent Assembh would finalh decide about the 
nexus or other relationship that might be establislied between 
a Free India and England While this is perfectlv true, it 
does not affect the position now , and that is the acceptance 
of Indian independence now . 

If that is so then certain conseciueiices inevitablx lollow 
We felt yesterdax that theie was no appreciation of these 
conseciuences. A Constituent Assembly is not going to decide 
the question ot independence ; that question must be and, wc 
take it, has been decided now. That Assembh will rejiresent 
the will of the free Indian nation and give effect to it It is 
not going to be bound by any ])revious arrangements It has 
to be preceded bx a Provisional Government wdiich must 
function, as far as iiossible, as a Governnient of Free India, 
and xvhich should undertake to make all arrangements for the 
transitional period. 

In our discussions x’esterday repeated references w ere 
made to “Groups” of jirovinccs functioning together, and it 
w^as even suggested that such a Group would have an executive 
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and legislative machinery. This method of grouping has not 
so far been discussed by us but still our talks seemed to presume 
all this. I should like to make it very clear that we are 
entirely opposed to any executive or legislative machinery for 
a group of provinces or units of the Federation. That will 
be sub-federation, if not something more, and we have already 
told you that we do not accept this. It would result in creating 
threb layers of executive and legislative bodies, an arrangement 
which will be cumbrous, static and disjointed, leading to- 
continuous friction. We are not aware of any such arrangenieiiL 
in any country. 

We are emphatically of oinnipn that it is not oi)eii to the 
Conference to entertain any suggestions for a division of India. 
If this is to come, it should come through the Constituent 
Assembly free from any influence of the ])rcsent govcTiiini^ 
pou er. 

Anothei i)oint we wish to make clear is that we do not 
accept the proposal for parity as ‘betw een groui)S in regard to- 
the Executive or Legislature. We realise that everything 
possible should be done to remove fears and suspicions from 
the mind of every, group and coinmiiiiity. Hut the way to 
do this is not by unreal methods which go against the Inisic 
principles of democracy on which we hope to build up oui 
Constitution.” 

7. Lord Pethick-Lawrence to Maulana Azad and Mr. Jinnah, 
May 8, 1946. 

“My colleagues and 1 have been thinking over tlie l)esl 
method of laying before the Conference what in our judgment 
•seems the most likely basis of agreement as shown by IIk 
deliberations so far. 

We have come to the conclusion that it will be for the 
convenience of the parties if we commit this to writing and 
send them confidential copies before the Conference meets again. 

W’e hope to be in a position to let you have this in the 
ccnirse of the morning. Hut as this will give you too short a 
time to stud\' it adequately before the proposed resumption 
of the Conference at three o’clock this afternoon I feel sure 
that you will agree that the meeting be i)OStponed until the 
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same hour ^3 o’clock) to-morrow afternoon, Thursday, gth May, 
and I hope that you will concur in this change of time which 
we arc convinced is in tlic interests of all j)arties.” 

8. From Private Secretary to Lord Pethick-Lawrence to 

Maulana Azad and Mr. Jinnah, May 8, 1946. 

“With reference to the vSecrelar\ of vSlate’s letter to >ou 
this morning the Cabinet Delegation wish me to send fo you 
the enclosed document which is the j)a]>er to which the vSecretary 
of State referred. 'I'he Delegation i)ro])ose that this paper 
should be discussed at the next meeting to l)e held on Thursday 
afternor)!! at 3 i' m. if that is agreeable to the Congress Muslim 
League deleg a tes . ’ * 

Enclosure with letter of Sth May : vSuggested points foi 
agreement between the representatives of Congress and the 
Muslim League * — 

T. There sliall be an All-India Union ('lovernmeiit and 
Legislature dealing with Foreign Affairs, Defence, Communi- 
cations, Fundaiiu ntal Riglits and having the necessary powers 
to obtain foi itself the finances it requires for these subjects. 

j. All the remaining powers shall vest in the lU'ovinces. 

V Crroui>s of provinces may be formed and such (lroui>s 
may delerinine the provincial subjects which the> desire to lake 
in common. 

4. The Cnmps may set up their own lixecutives and 
I.egislatures. 

5. The Legislature ol the Union .shall be composed ot 
e(|nal ju'oportions from the Muslini-niajority provinces and from 
the Hindu-majorit> provinces whether or not these or an\ of 
them have formed themselves into Unnips, together with 
repre.seiitatives of the Slates. 

h. The (Government of the Union .shall be constituted m 
the same proportion as the Legislature. 

7. 'i'he constitutions of the Union and the (Groups (if an> ) 
shall contain a provision whereby aii.\ province can bv a 
majority vote of its Legislative Assembly call for a reconsidera- 
tion of the terms of the constitution after an initial period of 
ten years and at ten >'earlv intervals thereafter. 
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For the purpose of such reconsideration a bodj^ ahil^ 
constituted on the same basis • as the original ConstituciEjt 
Assembly and with the same provisions as to voting and shall 
have pow er to amend the constitution in any way decided upon* 

8. The constitution-making machinery, to arrive at a 
constitution on the above basis, shall be as follows : 

J. Representatives shall be elected from each Provincial 
Assembly in proi)ortioii to the strength of the various parties 
in that Assenildy on the basis of i/ioth of their numbers. 

B. Re])resentatives shall be invited* from the States on 
the basis of their population in i)roi)ortion to the representation 
from Hritisli India. 

C. The Constituent Assembly so formed shall meet at the 
earliest date possible in New Delhi. 

D. After its ])reliminarv meeting at which the general 
order of business will l)e settled, it will divide into three sections, 
one section representinv* the Hiiidu-inajority provinces, one 
section rejnesenting the Muslim-majorily provinces and one 
representing the vStales. 

E. The first two sections will then meet separately to 
decide the provincial constitutions for their nroiii> and, if they 
wish, a Groii]) constitution. 

/'. \^"lieii these have been settled it will be open to any 
piovince to dee*ide to. opt out of its original Group and go into 
the other Group or to remain outside any Group. 

(f. 'I'hercafter the three bodies will meet together to 
settle the constitution for the ITnion on the lines agreed in 
paragraphs 1--7 above 

if. No major point in the Union constitution w^hich 
afl'ects the communal issue shall be deemed to be passed by the 
Assembly unless a inajoritv of both the two major communities 
vote in its favour. 

C). The A^ie'cnn shall iorthwith e'all together the above 
constitution-making machincrx which shall be governed by the 
j/rovisions stated in paragraph 8 above. 

9. From Mr. Jinnah to Lord Pethick-Lawrence, May 8, 
1946. 

“1 have now received the letter of your Private Secretary, 
dated 8th May, 194b, and the enclosed document to wdiich 
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nad tef erred in your earlier letter of 8th May, 1946. Tt 
^ Imposed by you that this “paper'' be discussed at the next 
jneeting of the Conference to be held on Thursday afternoon 
>at 3 P.M. if this is agreeable to the Muslim League Delegation. 

Your proposal embodied in your letter of 27th April, 1946, 
runs as follows : — 

“A Union Governnient dealing with the following 
subjects: — Foreign Affairs, Defence and Coinmunicattons. 
There will be two Groups of provinces, the one of the 
■predominantly Hindu provinces and the other of the pre- 
dominantly Muslim provinces, dealing with all other subjects 
which the provinces in the respective Groiips desire to be dealt 
with in common. The Provincial Governments will deal with 
all other subjects and wall have all residiiaiy sovereign rights.*' 

This matter was to be discussed at Simla and we agreed 
to attend th- Conference on vSundav, 5th Ma\ , 1946, on the 
terms of my lettei, dated 28th April, 194^. 

You were good enough lo explaui vonr formula and then 
after hours of discussion on the 5th and 6th of May, the 
Congress finally and definitely turned down the proposed 
Union confined only to three subjects even with i)(n\er to levN' 
contribution for financing the Union. 

Next, vour formula clearly envisaged an agreement 
precedent between the Congress and the Muslim I^^ague with 
legard to the grouping of Muslim and Hindu lu'ovinces and 
the foi Illation of tw'o federations of the grouped ju'ovinces and 
It followed that there must be two con.stitution-making 
machineries. It was on that basis that some kind of Ihiion 
was suggested 111 youi formula confined only lo three subjects 
and our approval was sought m order to put into this skeleton 
blood and flesh. This i>roposal was also categorically turned 
dowm by the Congress and the meeting had to be adiourned 
for the ^lission to consider tlie matter furthei as to what steps 
they ma}' take in the matter. 

And now the new enclosed document has been sent to 
us wdth a view that “this paper should be discussed at the 
next meeting to be held on Thursday afternoon at 3 p.m.*’ 
The heading of the pajier is “Suggested iioints for agreement 
between the representatives of Congress and the Muslim 
League.*’ By wdiom are thev suggested, it is not made clear. 
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Wc arc of the o]>inioii that the new suggested points for 
agreement arc a fundaiiiental departure from the original 
formula embodied in your letter of 27th April, which was 
rejected by the Congress. 

To mention some of the important i)oints, we are now asked 
to agree that there should be one all-India ll^nion Government 
in terms of paragraphs i — 7 of this paper, which adds one 
more? subject to be vested in the Union Government, i.t., 
“fundamental rights** and it is not made clear whether the 
Union Chiverninent and Legislature will have power or not t(» 
obtain for itself the finance by means of taxation. 

In the new “suggestions** the (piestion of groujung of 
provinces is left exactly as the Congress spokesmen desired in 
the ('ourse of discussions that have taken place hitherto, and 
is totally different from your original lormnla. 

That there should be a single constitution -making body, 
we can never agree to : nor can we agree to the method of 
formation of constitution-making niaclunerics suggested in tlu 
paper. 

There are many other objectionable features contained in 
the suggestions whicli we have not dealt with as we are onlv 
dealing with the main points arising out of this i)aper. In 
these circumstances, we think, no useful purpose will be served 
to dJ.scu.ss this pai)er, as it is a complete dei)arture from youi 
original formula, unless after what we have said above you 
still desire us to discuss it in the Conference itself to-morrow.” 

10. From Lord Pethick-Lawrence to Mr. Jinnah, May 9, 

1946. 

“I have P) acknowledge your letter of yesterda\ which 
I have shown to my colleagues. In it you raise a number of 
^issues to which I ])ropose to rcidy in order. 

I. Von claim that Congress “finally and definitely turned 
down the proposed Union confined only to three subjects even 
with power to levy contribution for financing the Union.” 
This statement is not in accord with my recollection of what 
took place in the Conference room. It is true that the 
Congress representatives expressed their view’ tliat the limitation 
was too narrow and argued further that even so limited it 
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necessarily included certain ancillary matters. Uj) to a i^oiiit 
you recognised that there was some force in the argument 
because you agreed, as I understood, that some power to obtain 
the necessary finance must be given. There was no final 
.decision on this matter (or of course on any other). 

2 . Next 3'’ou claim, if I understand you aright, that our 
reference to the formation of Groups is at variance with the 
formula in our invitation. I am afraid I cannot accept this 
view\ It is of course a slightly am])lified form ])ecause it 
..pecifies the manner in which the provinces can decide as to 
joining any particular (Trou]». This amplified fc^rm is ])Ut 
forward by us as a reasonable compromise bctw’een the views 
of the ^Inslini fyeagiie and those originalh- ex]>ressed bv 
Congress against grouihng at all. 

.S. You fiirthei take excei>tioii to the niachincrv that we 
suggest sh(»p.l<l he set iij) for making the constitution. I would 
point out to you however that you yourself in exidaining how 
your tw’o constitution-making bodies would work agreed on 
Tuesday last in the Conference that thev would have to join 
together in the end to decide the constitution of tlie Union 
and you took no exception to tlieir having a preliminary session 
in common to decide procedure. What we are proi)osing is in 
fact i>reciselv the same thing expressed in different words. I 
am therefore (|uite at a loss to understand what you have in 
mind when vou use the words: “this i>n)],osal was alsc. 
('ategorically turned down b\ the Congre.ss.’’ 

4. In your next succeeding paragraph you ask who it is 
that makes the .suggestions that are contained in the docunieiil 
I sent you. The answer is the Cabinet Mission and His 
Excellency the Vhceroy who make them in our endeavour to 
bridge the gap lietween the viewpoints of the Congress and 
the Muslim I.eague. 

5. Vou next take exception to our dejiartiiig from tHe 
original formula in mv invitation. 1 would remind you that 
in accei)ting mv original invitation neither the ^luslim League 
nor the Congress bound itself to accept in full the original 
formula, and in my rcidy of April 2Qth I wrote these words: — 

“We have never contemplated that acceptance by the 
Muslim League and the Congress of our invitation would 
imply as a jircliminary condition full approval by them of 
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the terms set out in luy letter. These terms are our propoii^^ 
basis for a settlement and what wc have asked the Muslim. 
League Working Comiiiittee to do is to agree to send its 
rex)resentatives to meet ourselves and representatives of the 
Congress in order to discuss it.** Indeed this is the only 
sensible attitude because the object of all our discussions is to 
•explore^ everv conceivable possibility of reaching agreement. 

6. “Fundamental Rights** were included by us in our 
suggestions for addition to the list of Union subjects because 
it seemed to us that it would be of benefit both to the large 
■communitie.s and to the small minorities for them to be put 
in and, accordingly, to be worthy of consideration in our 
Conference. As to finance, it will of course be <iuite open to 
•discuss in the Conference the precise significance of the inclusion 
of this word in its context. 

7. Your two following paragraphs are mainly a recapi- 
tulation of your previous arguments and have been already 
dealt with above. From your last paragrajih 1 understand 
that though you do not consider in the circumstances that any 
good ])nrj)ose would lie served by the attendance of the 
Muslim League delegation at the Conference fixed for this 
.afternoon, you are willing to come if we express a desire that 
you should do so. My colleagues and I wish to obtain the 
vie^\s of both parties on the document submitted and, therefore, 
would be glad to .see you at the Conference.” 

11. Maulana Azad to Lord Pethick-Lawrence, May 9, 1946. 

“My colleagues and I have given the most careful consi- 
deration to the memorandum sent by you yesterday suggesting 
\'ariottS points of agreement. On the 28th xYpril I sent you 
a letter in which T explained briefly the Congress viewpoint 
in regard to certain “PHindamental Principles*’ mentioned in 
> our letter of 27th April. After the first day of the Conference, 
on May 6th, I wrote to you again to avoid any possible mis- 
understanding regarding the issues being discussed in the 
Conference. 

I now find from your memorandum that some of your 
suggestions arc entirely opposed to our views and to the views 
repeatedly declared by the Congress. We are thus placed in 
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a difficult position. It has been and is our desire to explore* 
every avenue for a settlement and a change-over in India by 
consent, and for this purpose we are prepared to go far. But 
there are obvious limits beyond which \\c cannot go if we are 
convinced that this would be injurious to the people of India 
and to India’s progress as a free nation. 

In my previous letters 1 have laid stress on tlic necessity 
of having a strong and organic Federal I'liion. I ha\e also 
stated that w’c do not approve of suh-federatioiis 01 cironping 
of provinces in the manner suggested, and arc wholly opiiosed 
to parity in Executives 01 Legislatures as between wholh 
unequal Groups. We do not wish to come in tlie wav of 
provinces or other units co-operating togethei , it the\ so 
choose, but this ninst be eiitiiely optional 

The piox'osals you have put forw^aid aic meant, we 
presume, to limit the tree disci etion ot the Constituent 
Asseinbh . We do not see how this can be done We are at 
jireseiit concerned with one iinpoitant aspect ot a laigei 
])roblcin. Any decision on this aspect taken now might well 
conflict with the decisions we, 01 the Constituent Asseinbh, 
might want to take on othei asjiects 

The onh reasonable coiiise, it api>eriis to ns, is to liaxt a 
Constituent Assemblv with perfect freedom to diaw in» its 
constitution, with ceitain ieser\ations tf) piotect the lights oj 
minorities. Thus we max aeree that anv iiiaioi comiiinnal 
issue must lie settled bx consent of the jiarties coiiceiiiLd, 01 
xvhere such consent is not obtained, bx arbitiatioii 

PVom the ])roi)osals xou haxe sent us (8 D h b (r ) it 
xxoiild a])pear that two 01 three separate constitutions might 
emerge for .separate Gioiips, loined togethei bx a flhnsx 
common supei -structure left to the ineicx of the three disioiiUed 
Groups. 

There is al.so coiiijmlsion 111 the earlv stages foi a pioviiice 
to join a particular Group whether it wants to or not Thus 
xvliy should the Frontier Province, xvhich is clearly a Congiess 
province, be compelled to join anv Group hostile lo the 
Congress ? 

We realise that in dealing xxith human beings, as mdivi<luals 
or groups, many considerations have to be borne in mind 
besides logic and reason. But logic and reason cannot he 
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ignored altogether, and niireason and injustice are dangerous 
companions at any time and, more especially, when we are 
building for the future of hundreds of millions of human beings. 

I shall now deal with some of the i)oints i^ your memo- 
randum and make some suggestions in regard to them. 

T 5 o. 1. We note that you have provided for the Union 
to have necessary jiowcrs to obtain foi itself the finance it 
re(iuires for the subjects it deals with. We think it should 
be elearl\' stated that the Federal Fnioii must have power to 
raise revenues in its own right ; further that currency and 
customs must in any event be included in the TTnion subjects, 
as well as such otlier subjects as on closer scrutiny may be 
found to be intimately allied to them. One other subject is 
an essential and inevitable Union subject and that is jdanning. 
Planning can only be d(jne effectively at the Centre, though the 
Provinces or units will give effect to it in their resj)ective areas. 

The Union must also have power to take remedial action 
in cases of breakdown of the Constilnlion and in grave imblic 
emergencies. 

Xos. 5 and tt. -We are eiitireh opj>osed to the jH'oposed 
parity, both in the executive and legislature, as between uholh 
uneiiual (rroups. This is unfair and will lead to trouble. vSuch 
a i)ro\ision contains in itself the seed of conflict and the 
de.slruclion of free growth. If there is no agreement on this or 
an> similar matter, we are pre]»ared to leave it to arbitration. 

No. 7. We are prepared to accei)t the suggestion that 
|)ro\’ision be made for a reconsideration of the Con.stitution 
after ten years. Indeed, the Constitution will necessarily 
provide the machinery for its revision at any time. 

'I'he second clause lays down that reconsideration should 
])L (lone b\- a body crm.stituted on the same l)asis as the 
Coii'^tiluent As.sembly. The ])resent provision is intended to 
meet an emergency. We expect that the Constitution for India 
will l)e ))ased on adult suffrage. Ten years hence India is not 
likely to be satisfied w'ith anything less than adult suffrage 
to ex]>ress its mind on all grave issues. 

No. <S.~ J. We w^ould suggest that the just and pro])er 
method of election, fair to all parties, is the method of pro- 
portional representation by single transferable vote. 
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It Blight l^c remembered that the present basis of election 
for the j)rovincial Assemblies is strongly weighted in favoui 
»»f the minorities. 

Tile proportion of one-tenth appears t(j be too small and 
will limit the numbers of the Constituent Assembly too much. 
Probably the number would not exceed two hundred. In the 
vitally imj>ortant Uisks the Assembly will have to face, it should 
have larger numbers. We suggest that at least one-fifth of the 
total iiieinbershii) of tlie inovincial Assemldies should he elected 
for the Constituent Assembly. 

No. 8. — />' This clause is vague and requires elucidation. 

JJut for the present ue are not going into further details. 

No. 8. — P. h . h . < 1 . 1 have already referred to these clauses. 
We think tiK't both the formation of these Groups and the 
procedure suggested are wrong and undesirable. We do not wisli 
to rule out the formation of the gn)Ups if the [>rovinces so 
ilesire. But this subject must be left open for decision l)y the 
Constituent Asseniblv. The drafting and settling <jf tlv^ 
constitution should ])egin uith the hVderal riiion. This should 
» rmtain common and uniform provisions for the juovince^ aiu’ 

• tiler units. The inovinces nia\ then add to these. 

N. S. — //. In the cii cunistances existing to-da> we au 
]»rei)ared to accei)l some such clause. In case ol disagreement 
tin* matter should be referred to arbitration. 

I have liointed out above some of the ob\ ions detects as 
.\e see them, in the i)roj>osals contained in \'our memorandum 
If these are remedied, as suggested by us, we might be in a 
})Osition to recommend theii accej dance by the Congress But 
as drafted in the memorandum sent to us, I regret that we are 
unable to accei)t them. 

On the whole, therefore, it the suggestions are intended 
to have a Iniidiiig elTect, with all the will in the world to have 
all agreement with the League, we must repudiate most of 
them. Let us not run into any evil greater than the one all of 
iis three i)arties should seek to avoid. 

If an agreement honourable to both the parties and 
favourable to the growth of free and united India cannot be 
achieved wc wotild suggest that an Interim Provisional Govern- 
ment responsible to the elected members ot the Central 
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AsscBibly bt formed at once and the matters m dispute COU^ 
ceining the Constituent Assemblj between the Congress and 
the League be referred to an independent tribunal 

{I ailu)( }f02i stemia (ttiatn, but it was prevented bv the 
/:inctous siatismanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru He 
suggested that an umpvc should be appointed to settle matters 
of difjcuncL bipicen the patftes He urote to and met Mi 
finnah | 

12. From Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Mr. Jinnah, May 10* 
1946. 

“In .Ktoidance ^\lth tui decision vesterdav at the con- 
fcrciicL, ni\ colka^^iics hne ^nen a L,ood deal of thought to 
the choice of i siiilahlc umpire Wc ]ia\e felt that it would 
probahh Ik desiiable to exclude 1 iiLhshnien, Hindus, Muslim*' 
and Sikhs Tlie held is thus limited N e\ ei thcless we have 
diawn u]) a considerable list from which a choice can I)e made 
I iiresiime that \oii ha^e also, in consultation iMtli youi 
executive, jnepaied a list of possible umpires Would vou like 
these two lists to be coiisideicd b\ us, that is, b\ >ou and ine^ 
It so, we cm lix^up i meeting foi the purpose After we have 
met, 0111 lecommciulatioii can be considered b\ the eight of us, 
that IS, the foui leprcscntativcs of the Congiess and the foui 
icpiesentatives ol the Aluslim league, and a final choice can 
be made, whieh we can place before the confeience when it 
meets to-moiiow “ 

13. From Mr. Jinnah to Pandit Nehru, May 10, 1946. 

“I leceived vour Icttei ot lolh ^lav at Ppm 

At vesterdav ’s meeting between vou and me at the Vice 

legal Lodge, wc discussed seveial points besides the fixing of 
an uinpiie Aftci a shoit discussion, wc came to the conclusion 
that we will furthei examine your pioposal made by \ou at the 
conference vesterdav, with all its implications, after vour and 
m\ consulting our icspcctive colleagues 

I shall be glad to meet you to consider the various aspects 
of your proiiosal anv time that may suit you to-morrow morning 
after to o'clock " 
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(4. From Pandit Nehru to Mr* Jinnah, May 11, 1946, 

‘^Your letter of May lo reached me at lo last night. 

During the talk we had at Viceregal Lodge, you referred 
Jto various matters besides the choice of an umpire and I gave 
you my reactions in regard to them but I was under the 
impression that the proposal to have an umpire had been agreed 
to and our next business Avas lo suggest names. Indeed it was 
when some such agi cement was reached in the conference that 
we had our talk. My colleagues have proceeded on this basis 
and prepared a list of suitable names. The conference will 
expect us to tell them this afternoon the name of the umpire 
we fix upon, or at any rate to place before them suggestions in 
this behalf. 

The chief imi)lication in having an umpire is to agree to 
accept his hnai decision. We agree to this. We suggest that 
we might start with this and icport accordingly to the 
conference. 

As suggested by vou, I shall come over to voui place of 
residence at about to-.^o this morning.*’ 

15* From Mr. Jiimah to Pandit Nehru, May 11, 1946. 

“I am in receipt of your letter of iith Mav. 

During the talk w c had at the Viceregal Lodge which lasted 
for about fifteen oi twenty minutes, I pointed out various aspects 
and implications of your inoposal and we had a discussion for a 
little while, but no agreement was arrived at between you and 
me on any point except that at your suggestion that you consult 
your colleagues and I should do likewise wc adjourned to meet 
again the next day to furthci di.scuss the matter 

I shall be glad to meet a on at ten-thirtv this inmning tor 
a further talk.” 

16. League Memorandum, May 12, 1946. 

“Principles to he agreed to as our ofter 

I. The six Muslim Provinces (Punjab, N.-W. F P., 
Baluchistan, Sind, Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped together 
as one Grouji and ivill deal with all other subjects and matters 
except Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications necessary 
for Defence, Avhich may be dealt with by the constitution- 
making bodies of the tivo Groups of Provinces — ^Muslim 
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provinces (hereiiiaflcM- named l^akislaii Group) and Hindu 
l)roviiiccs —sitting together. 

2. There shall be a sei)aiate constitution -making body for 
the six Muslim provinces named above, which will frame 
constitutions for the Group and the provinces in the Group and 
uill determine the list of subjects that shall be Provincial and 
Central (of the Pakistan Federation) with resuluar\ sovereign 
powers vesting iji the provinces. 

3. The method of election of the representatives to the 
constitution-making body will be such as would secure ])roi’jr 
rejiresentation to the various communities in proi)ortion to their 
po])ulatioii in each i)rovince of the Pakistan Grou]). 

4. After the crjiistitutions of the Pakistan Federal (jovern- 
menl and the provinces are iinallv trained by the constitution- 
making body, it will lie open to any i)rovince of the Group to 
decide to opt out of its ('iron]), imnided the wishes of the i)eople 
of that province are jisceitained hy a referendum to opt out 
or not. 

5. It must be open to discussion in the joint constitution- 
making lK)dy as to whether the Union will have a legislature 
or not. The method of iiroviding the Union with llnance should 
also be left loi the decision of the joint meeting of the two 
constitution-making bodies, but in no event shall it l)e b\ means 
ol taxation. 

o There sJioiild be paiiU ol representation between the 
two Groups ol provinces in the Union Fxecutive and the 
Legislature, it any 

7. Xo major point in the constitution which alTects the 
communal issue shall be deemed to be passed 111 the joint 
constitution-iiiaking body, unless the majoiity of the members 
of the constitution-making body of the Hindu i>rovinces and 
the majority ot the members ot the constitution-making body 
of the Pakistan Group, present and voting, arc sejiaratclv in 
its lavour. 

S. Xo decision, legislative, executive (ji administrative, 
shall be taken bv the Union in regard to an\ niattei of con- 
troversial nature, except by a majority of three-fourths. 

g. In iVouj) and provincial constitutions fundamental 
rights and safeguards concerning religion, culture and other 
matters affecting the different communities will be provided for. 
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10. The constitulion of the Union shall contain a pro- 
vision whereby any province can, by a majority vote of its 
Legislative Assembly, call for reconsideration of the terms of 
the constitution, and will have the liberU to secede from the 
Union at any time after an initial i)eri()d of ten years. 

These are the i)rinciples of our offer for a i)eaceful and 
amicable settlement and this offer stands in its entiret\ find all 
matters mentioned herein are interdependent.” 

17. Congress Suggestions, May 12, 1946. 

“I. The Constituent Asseniblv to be formed as lollows: 

(7) Representatives shall be elected by each l^ro\'incial 
Assembly by proportional rei)revSentation (single 
transferable \ote). The number so elected should 
b(. onc-liftli of the number of members of the 
Assembly and they may be members of the 
Assembly or others. 

(it) Ke])res(. iitatives from the States on the basis ol 
their population in proportion to the representation 
from llriti.sh India. How these rcpreseiitatix es are 
to be chosen is to be considered later. 

2. 'rile Constituent iVssembly shall draw np a Constitution 
for the Federal Union, This shall consist ol an All-lndi.i 
Federal (Government and Legislature dealing with F'oreign 
Affairs, Defence, Communications, F'nndameiital Rights, Cur- 
rency, Customs and Planning as well as such other subjects as, 
on closer scnitinv, mav be found to be intimatelx allied to them 
'I'lie F'eder.il Union will have necessary ipowei's to obtain foi 
itself the finances it recpiires for these subjects and the pt)wei 
to raise revenues in its own right. The Union must also have 
power t{) take remedial action in cases ol bicakdown of the 
Constitution and in gra\'e public emergencies. 

All the remaining ])owers will vest in the proxinces oi 

units. 

4. (irouj)s of provinces may be formed and such 'GrouiK-^ 
may determine the jirovincial subjects which thev desire to 
take in common. 

5. After the Constituent Assembly has decided the 
Constitution for the All-India Federal Union as laid down in 
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paragraph two above, the representatives of the provinces ttiuy 
form Groups to decide the provincial Constitutions for their 
Group and, if they wish, a Group Constitution. 

6. No major point in the All-India Federal Constitution 
which affects the communal issue shall be passed by the 
Constituent Assembly unless a majority of the members of the 
commVinity or communities connected present in the Assembly 
and voting are separately in its favour provided that in case 
there is no agreement on any such issue it will be referred to 
arbitration. In case of doubt as to whether any point is a 
major communal issue the Speaker will decide, or, if so desired, 
it may be referred to the Federal Court. 

7. In the event of a dispute arising in the process of 
constitution-making the specific issue shall be referred to 
arbitration. 

8. The constitution should provide machinery for its 
levision at any time subject to such checks as may be devised. 
If so desired, it may be specifically stated that this whole 
constitution may be recouvsidcred after ten years''. 

18. Congress Note on League Suggestions, May 12, 1946. 

“The approach of the Muslim League is so different from 
that of the Congress hi regard to these matters that it is a little 
difficult to deal with each point separately without reference to 
the rest. The i)icture as envisaged by the Congress is briefly 
given in a separate note. PVom consideration of this note and 
the Muslim I^eague’s proposals the difficulties and the possible 
agreement will become obvious. 

The Muslim League’s jiroposals are dealt with below . — 

(i) We suggest that the proi)er procedure is for one 
constitution-making body or one Constituent Assembly to meet 
for the whole of India and later for Groups to be formed if so 
desired bv the provinces concerned. The matter should be left 
to the provinces and if they wish to function as a Group thej 
are at liberty to do so and to frame their own constitution for 
the purpose. 

In any event Assam has obviously no place in the Group 
mentioned, and the North-West Frontier Province, as the 
election shows, is not in favour of this proposal. 
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(a) We have agreed to residuary powers, apart from the 
Central subjects, vesting in the provinces. They can make such 
use of them as they like and, as has been stated above, function 
as a Group. What the ultimate nature of such a Group may be 
cannot be determined at this stage and should be left to the 
representatives of the provinces concerned. 

(3) We have suggested that the most suitable metlfod of 
election would be by single transferable vote. This would give 
proper representation to the various communities in proportion 
to their present rcpre.sentation in the Legislatures. If the 
population ])roportion is taken, we have no particular objection, 
but this would lead to difficulties in all the provinces where 
there is w^eightage in favour of certain communities. The 
principle approved of would necessarily applv to all the 
provinces. 

(4) 'i'here is no necessity for opting out ol a province from 
its (»roup as the previous consent of the provinces is necessary 
for joining the Group. 

(5) We consider it essential that the P'ederal Union should 
have a legislature. We also consider it essential that the Union 
should have iiowcr to raise its own revenue. 

(6 and 7). We are entirely opposed to parity of represen- 
tation as between G!roui)s of i)rovinces in the Union executive 
or legislature. We think that the provision to the effect that 
no major communal issue in the Union constitution shall be 
deemed to be passed by the Constituent A.ssembly unless a 
majority of the members of the coniniunit\^ or communities 
concerned i)reseni and voting in the Constituent Assembly are 
separately in its favour, is a sufficient and ample safeguard of 
all minorities. We have suggested something wider and 
including all coiiiniunities than has been proposed elsewhere. 
This may give rise to some difficulties in regard to small 
communities, but all such difficulties can be got over b>' 
reference to arbitration. We are ]irepared to consider the 
method of giving effect to this principle so as to make it more 
feasible. 

(8) This proposal is so sw^eeping in its nature that no 
Government or legislature can function at all. Once we have 
safeguarded major communal issues other matters, whether 
controversial of not, require no safeguard. This wdll simply 
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mean safeguarding vested interests of all kinds and ])reventing 
progress, or indeed any movement in any direction. We, 
therefore, entirely disapprove of it. 

(9) We arc entirely agreeable to the inclusion of funda- 
mental rights and safeguards concerning religion, culture and 
like matters in the constitution. We suggest that the proper 
place ‘for this is the All-India Federal Thiion constitution. 
There should be uniformity in regard to these fundamental 
rights all over India. 

(10) The constitution of the Union will inevitably contain 
I)rovisions foi its full reconsideration at the end of ten years. 
The matter will be open then for a complete reconsideration. 
Though it is implied, we would avoid reference to secession as 
we do not wish to encourage this idea”. 


5. STATKMKNT BY THK CAHINKT DbXIJC'.ATK )N AND 
TTlh‘ \'ICKRC)V, MAY lO, 10/10. 

“i. ( )n March i^lh last, just before the desj)atch of the 
Cabinet Delegation to India, Mr. Attlee, the British Prime 
Minister, used these words 

*‘]My colleagues are going to India with the intention of 
using their utmost endeavours to helj) her to attain her freedom 
as speedily and full\ as jiossible. What form of (Government ir' 
to replace the present regime is for India to decide ; l)iit our 
desire is to help lier to set U]) forthwith the machinery for 
making that decision 

“1 hoi)e that India and her peo]>le may elect to remain 
within the British Commonwealth. I am certain that thev will 
find great advantages in doing sc; ' 

"But if she does so elect, it must be by her own free will. 
The British Commonwealth and Eni])ire is not bound together 
by chains of externa) com])ulsion. It is a free association of 
free peojdes. If, on the other hand, she elects for independence, 
in our view’ she has a right to do so. It will be for us to heli> 
to make the transition as smooth and easy as ])OSsiblc.’* 
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2. Charjt>ecl in these* historic words, wc — ^the Calnnet 
Ministers and the Viceroy — have done onr utmost to assist the 
two main i)oiilical ])arlies to reach agreement upon the 
.fundamental issue of the unity or division of India. After 
prolonged discussions in New Delhi we succeeded in bringing 
the Congress and the Muslim beague together in Conference at 
Simla. There was a full exchange of views and IxHh garlics 
wxre prei)ared to make considerable concessions in order to Irv 
to reach a settlement, but it ultimately proved impossible to 
clo.se the remainder of the ga]) between tlie i)arties and so no 
agreement could be concluded. Since no agreement has beer 
reached, we feel that it is our dutv tf) put forward what we 
consider are the iK'.st arrangements possible U) en.sitre a si)eedv 
setting up of the new c(nistitution. This statement is made 
with the fnM approval of Ilis Majestv’s Covernmenl in the 
United Kingdom 

.V We have accordingK decided tliat immediate arrange- 
ments .should be made whereby Indians may decide the future 
constitution of India, and an interim f Government may be set 
up at once to carry on tlie administration of British India until 
sucli time as a new cfin.stitntioii can be brouglit into being. We 
have endeavoured to be just to the smaller as well as to the 
larger .sections of the peo|)le ; and U) recommend a solution 
which will lead to a luacticable way ol governing the India of 
the future, and will .gi\e a sound basis for clefence and a good 
f)])j)ortunit\' for progress in the social, jicditical and economic 
field. 

/|. It is not intended in this statement to review the 
voluminous exideiice that has been submitted to the Mission ; 
but it is right that we should .state that it has shown an almost 
universal desire, outside the suiiporters of the Muslim League, 
for the unity of India. 

5. This con.sideration did not, howe\er, deter us from 
examining closelv and imi>artiallv the jiossibilily of a partition 
of India ; since we were greatly imiuessed by the very genuine 
and acute .mxiety of the Muslims lest the\’ should find 
themselves subjected to a perpetual Hindu-majority rule. 
This feeling has becoiiu .so strong and widespread amongst 
the Muslims that it cannot be allayed by mere jiaper safeguards. 
If there is to he internal ]>cace in India it must be secured bv 
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measures which will assure to the Muslims a control in Alt 
matters vital to their culture, religion, and economic or other 
interests. 

6. We therefore examined in the first instance the question, 
of a separate and fully independent sovereign State of Pakistan 
as claimed by the Muslim I^eague. Such a Pakistan would 
comprise two areas ; one in the north-west consisting of the 
Provinces of the Punjab, Sind, North-West Frontier, and 
British Baluchistan ; the other in the north-east consisting of the 
Provinces of Bengal and Assam. The League were prepared 
to consider adjustment of boundaries at a later stage, but 
insisted that the principle of Pakistan should first be acknow- 
ledged. The argument for a separate State of Pakistan was 
based, first, upon the right of the Muslim majority to decide 
their method of government according to their wishes, and 
secondly, upon the necessity to include substantial areas in 
which Muslims are in a minority, in order to make Pakistan 
administratively and economically w^orkable. 

The size of the non-^Iuslim minorities in a Pakistan com- 
prising the whole of the six Provinces enumerated above 
W’ould be verv considerable as the following figures* show': — 


North-]]' estttn Irra - 

Muslim 

Non-Muslim. 

Punjal) 

16,217,243 

12 , 201,577 

North-West Frontier Province 

2 , 788 , 7 g 7 

249,270 

Sind 

3,208,325 

1,326,683 

British Baluchistan 

4 '? 8 ,Q 30 

62,701 


22,653,294 

13,840,231 


62.07% 

37 - 93 % 

'North-Eastern Jtea — 



Bengal 

33,005,434 

27,301,091 

Assam 

3,442,479 

6,762,254 


36,447.913 

34.063,34s 


51-69.% 

48.31% 


* All population figures in this statement are from the most recent 
census taken in 1941 
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The Muslim* minorities in the remainder of British India 
’number some 20 million dispersed amongst a total population 
-of 188 million. 

These figures shov^ that the setting up of a separate 
sovereign State of Pakistan on the lines claimed by the 
Muslim League would not solve the communal minority 
problem ; nor can \vx‘ see any justification foi including \\»ithin 
a sovereign Pakistan those districts of the Punjab and of Bengal 
and Assam in which the population is predominantly non- 
Muslim. Every argument that can be used in favour of 
Pakistan can equally, in oui view, be used in favour of the 
-exclusion of the non-Muslim areas from Pakistan. This point 
Avould particularly affect the position of the vSikhs. 

7. We therefore considered whethei a smaller sovereign 

Pakistan confined to the Muslim maiorilv areas alone might be 
a possible basis of compromise. Such a Pakistan is regarded by 
the Muslim League as quite impiacticable because it would entail 
the exclusion from Pakistan ol (a) the whole of the Ambala and 
Jullundur Divisions in the Punjab ; (b) the whole of Assam 
except the district of Sylhet ; and (r) a large part of Western 
Bengal, including Calcutta, in which city the percentage of the 
Muslim jiopulation is We ourselves are also convinced 

that any solution which involves a ladical partition of 
the Punjab and Bengal, as this would do, would be contrar\ 
to the washes and interests of a verv large proportion of the 
inhabitants of these Provinces. Bengal and the Punjab each has 
its owm common language and a long history and tradition. 
Moreover, any division of the Punjab would of necessity divide 
the vSikhs, leaving substantial bodies of Sikhs on both sides of 
the boundary. We have therefore been forced to the conclusion 
that neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign State of Pakistan 
would provide an acceptable solution for the communal 
problem. 

8. Apart from the great force of the foregoing arguments 
there are weighty administrative, economic and military 
considerations. The whole of the transportation and postal and 
telegraph systems of India have been established on the basis 
of a united India. To disintegrate them would gravely injure 
both parts of India. The case for a united defence is even 
stronger. The* Indian armed forces have been built up as a 
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whole for llie cleieiicc* of India as a whole, and to break them 
in two would inflict a deadly blow on the long traditions and 
high degree of efficiency of the Indian Army and would entail 
the gravest dangers The Indian Navy and Indian Air Force 
would become much less effective. The two sections of the 
suggested Pakistan contain the two most vulnerable frontiers 
in Imdia and for a succcvssful defence in depth the area of 
Pakistan would be insufficient. 

g. A further consideration of importance is the greater 
difficulty which the Indian States would find in associating 
themselves with a divided Hritish India. 

ro. Finalh’, there is the geographical fact that the two 
hah'es of the projjosed Pakistan State are separated by some 
seven hundred miles and the communications between them 
both in war and peace would be dependent on tlie goodwill of 
Hindu. Stan. 

11. We are therefore unable to advise the Hritish ('lovern- 
ment that the jjower which at i»resent resides in Hritish hands 
sliould Ik- handed over to two entirely sei)arate soxereign States. 

12 . This deci.sioii does not however blind us to the* \*er\ 
real Muslim apprehensions that their culture and txflitical and 
social life might become submerged in a pureb* unitary Indi'i, 
in which the Hindus with their greatly su])crior numbers must 
be a dominating element. To meet this the Congress hax’e ])Ut 
forward a scheme under wdiich Provinces would have full 
autonomy subject only to a ininimuin of Central subjects, such 
as r'oreign Affairs, Defence and Communications 

Ihider this .scheme Provinces, if they wished to take part 
in economic and administrative planning on a large scale, could 
cede to the Centre optional subjects in addition to the 
compulsory ones mentioned above. 

13 . Such a scheme would, in our view, [)resent consi- 
derable constitutional disadvantages and anomalies. It would 
be very difficult to work a Central Itxecutive and Legislature 
in which some ^Ministers, who dealt with Compulsory subjects, 
were responsible to t-he whole of India while other Ministers, 
who dealt wdth ( )i^tional subjects, would be responsible only to 
those Provinces which had elected to act together in respect 
of such subjects. This difficulty would be accentuated in the 
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Central Legislature, where it would be iiecessar\' to exclude 
certain members from speaking and voting when subjects with 
which their Provinces were not concerned were uiidei 
discussion. Apart from the difficulty of working such a scheme, 
we do not consider that it would be fair to deny to other 
Provinces, which did not desire to take the optional subjects at 
the Centre, the right to form themselves into a group f^)r a 
similar jmrpose. This uould indeed be no more than the 
exercise of their autonomous ])o\\ers in a i^articular way. 

14. llefore jmtting for.ward our recommendations we turn 
to deal with the relationship of the Indian States to Jhitisli 
India. It is (luite clear that with the attainment of indejieii- 
dciice by Briti.sh India, whether inside or outside the British 
Commonwealth, the relationship which has hitherto existed 
between the ^^ulers of the Stales and the British Crown will no 
longer l)e i)ossible Parainountcv can neither be retained l)y 
the British Crown nor transferred to the new (lovernmenl 
This fact has ]K*en fully recognised b\ those whoni we 
interviewed fnnn the vSlates. They have at tlie same time 
a.s.surcd us that tlic vStates are readv and willing to co-operate 
in tile new develcjpinent of India. The precise form whicli 
Iheir co-operation will take must be a matter lor negotiation 
during the building up of the new constitutional structure, and 
it by no means follows that it will be identical for all the vStates. 
We have not therefore dealt with the States in the same detail 
as the Provinces of British India in the i>aragrai>hs which 
follow . 

15. We now indh'ate ihe nature ot a solution which in 
cnir view would he just to the essential claims of all parties, 
and would at the .same time be most likely to bring about a 
stable and in'acticable form ot constitution for All-India. 

We recommend that the constitution should take the 
follow'ing basic form : 

(i) There should be a Union of India, embracing both 
Ihitish India and the States, which should deal with 
the following subjects : P'oreign affairs, Defence, 
and Communications ; and should have the powers 
necessary to raise the finances reciuired for the abow 
subjects. 
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(2) The Union should have an Executive and a 
lature constituted from British Indian and States 
representatives. Any question raising a major 
communal issue in the Legislature should require 
for its decision a majority of the representatives 
present and voting of each of the two major com- 
munities as well as a majority of all the members 
present and voting. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all 
residuary powers should yest in the Provinces. 

(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other 
than those ceded to the Union. 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with 
executives and legislatures, and each Group could 
determine the Provincial subjects to be taken in 
common. 

(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the Groups 
should contain a provision whereby any Province 
could, by a majority vote of its Legislature Assem- 
bly, call for a reconsideration of the terms of the 
constitution aftei an initial period ot lo years and 
at 10 yearly intervals thereafter. 

jt). It is not qur object to lay out the details of a cons- 
titution on the above lines, but to set in motion the machinerv 
whereby a constitution can be settled by Indians for Indians. 

It has been necessary however for us to make this recom- 
mendation as to the broad basis of the future constitution 
because it became clear lo us in the course of our negotiations 
that not until that had been done was there any hope of getting 
the two major communities to join in the setting up of the 
constitution-making machinery. 

17. We now indicate the constitution-making machinery 
which we propose should be brought into being forthwith in 
order to enable a new constitution to be w^orked out. 

iS. In forming any assembly to decide a new’ constitu- 
tional structure the first problem is to obtain as broad-based 
and accurate a representation of the whole population as is 
possible. The most satisfactory method obviously would be 
by election based on adult franchise, but any attempt to 
introduce such a step now’ would lead to a wholly unacceptable 
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<lieUy in the formulation of the new constitution The only 
practicable alternative is to utilise the recently elected 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies as electing bodies There 
are, however, two factors in their composition which make this 
difficult First, the numerical strengths of the Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies do not bear the same proportion to the 
total population in each Province Thus, Assam u ith a 
population of lo millions has a Legislative Asseiiiblv of to8 
members, while Bengal, with a population six times as laige, 
has an Assembly of only 250 Secondly, owing to the weight- 
age given to minorities by the Communal Award, the strengths 
of the several communities in each Provincial Legislative 
Assembly are not in projiortion to then numbeis in the 
Province Thus the number of seats reserved for Muslims in 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly is oiil\ 48*^ of the total, 
although they roim 55% of the jirovmcial population \lter 
a most careful consideration of the various methmls b\ which 
these points might be coriected, we have come lo the eonclusion 
that the faiicst and iiKJst practicable plan would l>e— 

(a) to allot to each Piovmce a total nimibei of seats 

proportional to its population, roiighh in the 
ratio of one to a million, as the nearest substitute 
tor representation l)v adult suffrage , 

(b) to divide this inovincial alloeation of its between 

the mam communities in each Province in pio 
portion to then pojmlation , 

(r) to pi ovule that tlie lepresentatives allotted to taeh 
coiiimuintv in a Province shall be elected bv the 
members of that eommunitv in its Legislative 
Asseiiiblv 

We think that for these jmiposes it is sufficient to leeognise 
only three mam eonimimitics 111 India Geneial, Muslim, and 
Sikh, the '‘Geneial” eommunitv including all persons who are 
not Muslims or Sikhs As the smallei minorities would, ui>on 
the population basis, have little 01 no lepresentation since thev 
would lose the weightage which assures them seats in the 
Provincial Legislatures, wc have made the arrangements set 
out in paragraph 20 below to give them a full lepresentatiou 
upon all matteis of special interest to minorities 
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ig. (/) We therefore propose that there shall be elected 
by e^ich Provincial Legislative Assembly the following numbers 
of representatives, each part of the Legislative Assembly 
(Crcneral, Muslim or Sikh) electing its own representatives by 
the method of proi)ortional representation with single trans- 
ferable vote : — 


I'ablc of Rvp}(scntaliou. 



Section A. 



Pnjv iiu'L 


( ten era 1 

Muslim 

'I'otal 

Madras 


.. 45 

4 

4Q 

llonibaN 


ig 

2 

21 

United Provinces 

17 

S 

55 

Hihai 


5 ^ 

5 

3b 

Central Provinces 

i6 

I 

17 

( Irissa 


t) 

0 

0 


Totm. 

. 167 

20 

187 


vSkcoton H. 



Province 


General Muslim vSikh 

Total 

Punjab 



4 

2 <S 

\.-W. Frontier 

Proviiicf 


0 

. 3 

Sind 


T 3 

0 

4 


Tot VI, 

. 0 1 2 

4 

35 


Section C 



Province 


(General 

Muslim 

Total 

Heiigal 


.. 27 

33 

bo 

Assam 


7 

3 

TO 


Tot VI 

.. 34 




Total 

for British India 

ig:j 


Maximum for Indian 

States .. 

93 



Totai, 

385 
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\otc . — In order to loprescnt the Chief Coniinis5ii^n<-TS* 
Provinces there will be added to Section A the Member 
representing Delhi in the Central Legislative Assembly, the 
Member rejiresenting Ajiiier-Merwara in the Central Legislative 
Assembl\’, and a representative to be elected by the Croog 
Legislative Council. 

To Section D will be added a representative i)f llritisli 
Baluchistan . 

(ii) It is the inteiilion that the Slates would l>e given in 
the linal Constituent Assembly aj >i)ropriate rei)resentatioii 
which would not, on the basis of the calculation of po])ulation 
adopted for Brili.di India, exceed ; but the method of 
selection will have to be determined by consultation. The 
States would in llie preliminary stage be rei)resenled ]>>' a 
Negotiating Committee. 

{ill] keiweseniatives thus chosen shall meet at New Delhi 
as soon as possible. 

(iv) A preliminary meeting will ])e held at which the 
general order of business will be decided, a Chairman and other 
officers elected, and an Advisory Commitee (see paiagraph 20 
below) on the rights of citizens, minorities, and tribal and 
excluded area.s set up. Thereafter the provincial rei)resenta- 
lives will divide up into the tliree sections shown under A, B, 
and C,*in the Table of Representation in sub-paragrajd! (p of 
this paragraidi. 

(r) These sections shall proceed to settle the Provincial 
Constitutions ior the Provinces included in each section, and 
shall also clecidL whether anv Oroup Constitution shall be set 
up for those Provinces and, if so, with what provincial subjects 
the Orouj) sliould deal. Provinces shall have the power to opt 
out of the (Iroups in accordance with the i)rovisu)ns of 
.sub-clause (viii) below . 

(vi) The representatives of the Sections and the Indian 
States shall reassemble for the imrpose of settling the Union 
Constitution. 

(vii) In the Ibiion Constituent xVs.sembly resolution 
varjdng the provisions of ])aragrai)h 15 above or raising any 
major communal issue shall require a majority of the rei)revsen- 
tatives jiresent and voting of each of the two major communities. 
The Chairman* of the As.sembly shall decide which, if any. 
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resolutions raise major communal issues and shall^ it so 
requested by a majority of the representatives of either of the 
major communities, consult the Federal Court before giving 
his decision. 

{viii) As soon as the ncu constitutional arrangements have 
come into operation, it shall be open to any Province to elect 
to come out of any G'roup in which it has been placed. Such 
a decision shall be taken by the new legislature of the Province 
after the first general election under the new constitution. 

20. The Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, 
minorities, and tribal and excluded areas should contain due 
representation of the interests affected, and their function will 
be to report to the Union Constituent Assembly upon the list 
of Fundamental Rights, clauses for protecting minorities, and 
a scheme foi the administration of the tribal and excluded 
areas, and to advise whether these rights should be incorporated 
in the Provincial, Group, or Union constitutions. 

21. His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith request the 
Provincial Legislatures to proceed with the election of their 
representatives and the States to set up a Negotiating Committee. 

It is hoped that the process of constitution-making can 
proceed as rapidly as the complexities of the task permit so that 
the interim period mav Ik* as short as possible. 

22 It w’lll be necessary to negotiate a treaty between the 
Union Constituent Assembly and the United Kingdom to 
provide for certain matters arising out of the transfer of power. 

23. While the constitution-making proceeds, the adminis- 
tration of India has to lie carried on. We attach the greatest 
imjiortance therefore to the setting up at once of an interim 
Government having the support of the major political parties. 
It is essential during the interim period that there should be 
the maxinuini of co-operation in carrying through the difficult 
tasks that face the Government of India Besides the heavy 
task of day-to-day administration, there is the grave danger of 
famine to be countered, there are decisions to be taken in 
many matters of post-war development which will have a far- 
reaching effect on India’s future and there are important 
international conferences in which India has to be represented. 
For all these purposes a Government having popular support 
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2 $ necessary. The Viceroy has already started discussions to 
this end, and hopes soon to form an interim Government in 
which all the portfolios, including that of War Member, will 
be held by Indian leaders having the full confidence of the 
p*eople. The British Government, recognising the significance 
of the changes, will give the fullest measure of co-operation to 
the Government so formed in the accomplishment of its Jtasks 
of administration and in bringing about as rapid and smooth a 
transition as ])ossible. 

24. To the leaders and people of India who now have 
the opportunity of complete independence \vc would finally say 
this. We and our Government and countrymen hoped that 
it would be possible for the Indian people themselves to agree 
upon the method of framing the new constitution under w’hich 
they will live. Despite the labours wdiich wc have shared 
w’ith the Indian parties, and the exercise of much patience and 
goodwill bv all, this has not been possible. We therefore 
now lay before \ou ])roposals which, after listening to all sides 
and after much earnest thought, we trust will enable >011 to 
attain your independence in the shortest time and with the 
least danger of internal disturbance and conflict These 
proposals may not, ()f course, completeh satisfy all parties, but 
you will recognise with us that at this supreme moment 111 
Indian historv statesmanshij) demands mutual accommodation 
and we ask }ou to consider the altci native to the acceptance of 
these ])roposals. Aftei all the efforts which we and the Indian 
parties have made together for agreement, we must state that 
in our view there is small hojie of iieaceful settlement bv 
agreement of the Indian parties alone. The alternative would 
therefore be a grave danger of violence, chaos, and even civil 
war. The result and duration of such a disturbance cannot 
be foreseen ; but it is certain that it w^ould be a terrible di.saster 
for many millions of men, women and children. This is a 
possibility which must be regarded with etiual abhorrence by the 
Indian people, our own countrymen, and the world as a whole 
We therefore lay these projiosals before you in the profound 
hope that thej^ will be accepted and operated by vou in the 
spirit of accommodation and goodwill in wdiich they are offered. 
We appeal to all who have the future good of India at heart 
to extend their •vision beyond their owm community or interest 


4 
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to the iiitcrcstb of the whole four hundred millions of the 
Indian ijeoplc. 

We ho])c that the new independent India may choose to 
be a member of the British Commonwealth. We hope in any 
event that >'ou w ill remain in close and friendly association 
with our people. But these are matters for your own free 
•clioitK?. Whatever that choice may be we look forward with 
you to your ever-increasinp: prosperity among the great nations 
of the w’orld, and to a future even more glorious than your 
past”. 

5 . BOBI) PETII 1 CK-LAWRENCK\S BROADCAST, 
NEW DELHI. MAY ib, 1046. 

“The words which I shall si)eak to you are concerned 
witli the future of a great people — the people oi India. There 
is a ])assionate desire* in the hearts (jf Indians expiesstd ])y 
the leaders of .all theii ])olitical parties for independence. His 
Majesty’s Oovernment and the Bntish peo]>le as a whole are 
fully ready to accord this independence whether within 01 
without the British Coininonwealth and hope that out oi it 
will spring a lasting and friendlv association between our two 
peoples (jii a fooling ot complete e(jualit\ . 

Nearh' two months ago J, as vSecretarx (;f Stale for India, 
and m\ two Cabinet colleagues, Sir Staflord Cripps and Mr. 
Alexandei, were sent out by His Majesty’s (lovernment to 
India to assist the \'icer()V 111 setting ii]) in India tlie machuierv 
by which Indians can devi'-e their own constitution We were 
at once confronted with a major obstacle. The two principal 
liarties — the ^luslini League who won the great majority of the 
Muslim seats in the recent elections, and the Congress who won 
the majorih of all the otliers — were oiiposed to one another 
as to the kind of machinery to be set iij). The i\Iu.slim League 
claimed that British India should be divided into two completely 
.separate sovereign States, and refu.sed to take iiart in 
constitution-making unless this claim was conceded in advance. 
Congress insi.sted on one .single united India. 

During our stay in India W’e have tried bv every means to 
secure such an accommodation between the parties as would 
enable constitution -making to proceed. Recently we w’ere able 
to bring them together at Simla in a conference wn'tli ourselves, 
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but though both sides were prepared to make substantial con- 
cessions, it was not found possible to reach complete agreement. 
We have, therefore, been compelled ourselves to seek for a 
^oliilion which by securing the main objects of both parties will 
enable a constitution -making machinery to be Inought iiiU; 
immediate operation. 

While we recognise tlie reality of the fear of the Miislijii 
League that in a purely I’nitary India their conimunily with 
it^ own culture and wav of life might l>ecome submerged in a 
majority Hindu rule, we do not accept the setting up of a 
separate Muslim sovereign State as a solution of the communal 
problem. ‘^Pakistan*’, as tlie Mu.slini League would call theii 
State, would not c(msist solel\ of Muslims ; it would contain 
a substantial minority of otlier communities which would average 
over ^to pf 1 cent, and in certain wide areas would even constitute 
a majority, as bn instance in the City of Calcutta where the 
Muslims form less than one-third of the po]mlation. Moreovei , 
the com])lete separation of Pakistan from the rest of India 
would, in our view, gravely endanger the defence of the whole 
country by splitting the army into two and by preventing that 
defence in de])th which is essential in modern war. We, 
therefore, do not suggest the ado[)tioii ol this propovsal. 

Our own recoinniendatioiis contemplate a constitution of 
three tiers at the to]) of which would be the Ihiion '>t India with 
an b'xecutivc and Legislature empowered to deal witli the 
essential sul)jecls of I{xternal Affaiis, Defence and Com- 
munications and tlie finance necessary for tliese services. At 
the bottom would be the Provinces which would have, aiiart 
from the .subjects I have just named, conijilete autonom>'. Put 
W’e contemplate further that Provinces will wish to unite 
together in Croups to carry out in common services covering a 
wider area than that of a single province, and these Croujis may 
liave, if the> wi.sh, legi.datures and executives A\liich in that 
event will lie intermediate between those of tlie ])rovinces and 
those of the Union. 

On this basis, which makes it po.ssilile for the ^Muslims t(. 
secure the advantages of a Pakistan w'ithout incurring tlu 
dangers inherent in the division of India, we invite Indians of 
all iiarties to take iiart in framing a constitution. 'I'lie Viceroy 
A\ill, accordingly, summon to New' Delhi n^presentatives of 
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British India who will be elected by the members of the pro- 
vincial legislatures in such a way that as nearly as possible for 
each one million of the population there will be one 
representative, and that the proportion between the represent- 
atives of the main communities will be on the same basis. 

After a preliminary meeting in common, these represen- 
tatives of the provinces will divide themselves up into three 
sections the composition of which is laid down and which, if 
the provinces ultimately agree, will become the three Groups. 
These sections will decide upon i^rovincial and Group matters. 
Subsequently the\" will re-unite to decide upon the constitution 
for the Union. After the first elections under the new constitu- 
tion provinces wall be free to opt out of the Group into which 
they have been provisioiialh placed. 

We appreciate that this machinery does not of itself i*ive 
ail}" effective repiesentation to other than the principal minorities 
and we arc, therefore, providing for a special committee to be 
set up, in which the minorities will play a full part. The 
business of this committee will be to formulate fundamental and 
minorit}^ rights and to recommend their inclusion in the 
constitution at the appropriate level. 

So far I have said nothing about the Indian States which 
comprise a third otf the area of India and contain about one 
quarter of the whole population. These States at present are 
each separately governed and have individual relationships with 
the Ilritish Crown. There is general recognition that when 
British India attains independence the position of these States 
cannot remain unaffected, and it is anticipated that they will 
wish to take part in the constitution-making process and be 
lejiresented in the all India Union It does not, however, lie 
within our province to decide these matters in advance as they 
will have to be the subject of negotiation with the States before 
action can be taken 

During the making of the constitution, the administration 
must be carried on and w’c attach, therefore, the greatest 
importance to the setting up at once of an Interim Government 
having the suppoft of the major political parties. The 
Viceroy has already started discussions to this end and he hopes 
to bring them shortly to a successful issue. 

During the interim period the British Government, 
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recognising the significance of the changes in the Government 
of l^dia, will give the fullest measure of co-operation to the 
Government so formed in the accomplishment of its tasks of 
administration and in bringing about as rapid and smooth a 
transition as possible. 

The essence of statecraft is to envisage the probable course 
of future events but no statesmen can ])e wise enough toiffame 
a constitution which will adequately meet all the requirements 
of an unknown future. We may be confident, therefore, that 
the Indians on whom tails the responsibility of creating the 
initial constitution v\ill give it a reasonable flexibility and will 
make provision foi it to be revised and amended as required 
from time to time. 

In this short talk you will not expect me to go into furthei 
details re<?arding our pioposals which you can read in the 
statement w^hicii has been released for jiublication this evening. 
But in conclusion 1 will repeat and emphasise what to me is the 
fundamental issue. The future ol India and how that futuie 
IS inaugurated are matteis of vital importance not only to India 
herself but to the whole woild If a great new sovereign State 
can come into being in a spirit of mutual goodwill both wnthm 
and without India, that of itself will be an outstanding conlri- 
biition to woild stabilit\ 

Tile Government and i)eople of Britain aie not only willing, 
they are anxious to pla> their full part in achieving this result 
But the constitution foi India has to be framed by Indians and 
worked by Indians when the\ have brought it inlo being. We 
appreciate to the lull the difficulties which confront them m 
embarking on this task We have done and we will continue 
to do all that lies m oui power to helj) them lo oveicoine these 
difficulties. But the responsibility and the opportunitv is theirs 
and in their fulfilment of it we wish them God-speed.** 


7. EXTRACTS FROM vSTATEMENT OF SIR vSTAFFoRl) 
CRIPPvS. PREvSS CONFERENCE, NEW DELFII, 

MAY t 6 , T045 

i .f: 

“Let me remind you that this is not merely the Mission’s 
statement, that is the statement of the four signatories, but is 
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the statement of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom. Now the statement does not purport to set out a 
new constitution for India. It is of no use asking us, “How do 
you propose to do this or that?” The answer wall be we don’t 
propose to do anything as regards decision upon a constitution ^ 
that is not for us to decide. 

V'^^hat we have had to do is to lay dowai one or two broad 
principles of how the constitution might be constructed and 
recommend those as foundations to the Indian people. You 
will notice we use the word “recommend” w’ith regard to the 
ultimate constitutional forms with which we deal. 

You may quite fairly ask : “But why do you recommend 
anything? Wiiy not leave it to the Indians?” The answer is 
that we arc most anxious to get all Indians into some 
constitution-making machinery as quickly as possible and the 
block at prc.sent is in this matter. We arc, therefore, by this 
means trying to remove the block so that the constitution- 
making may start and progress freely and rapidly. We hope 
very earnestly that will be the effect. Now that it has been 
finally and absolutely decided that India is to have the complete 
independence she desires, wdiether w ithin or wdthout the 
British Commonwealth as she chooses, we are anxious that she 
shall have it as soon as i)Ossible and the sooncvSt is when there 
IS a new constitutional structure decided upon by the Indian 
people. 

But of course we cannot just stand by and wait till that 
time comes. It is bound to take some time to reach that point 
of comjiletion of ihe new constitutional stnicture. 

So, as you know, the Viceroy, in whose province (h)veni- 
mcnt-making primarily lies, has alreadv started his talks with 
a view to the immediate setting up of a representative Indian 
f jovernment. We hojie that with the other issues out of the 
way on the ba.sis of our statement he will be able very rapidly 
to get that new’ Oovernmeiit representative of the main jiarties 
set up and in (qieration. 

•i: ❖ 

It has been decided to make a start with the constitution- 
making right awav. This does not mean a decision as to what 
the constitution shall finally be, that is for decision by the 
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representatives of the Indian j^eople. What it does mean is that 
the deadlock A\’hich has prevented a start on the process of 
conslitution-niakint; is to be remov^ed once and for all. 

Tile form in which we jn'opose that the constitution- 
niakin^ bodies should be assembled is important for this reason. 
It pcrinils of arriving at constitutions in the lecominended form. 
It goes a little further than that in one respect. As we believe 
and ho])e that the two parties will come into this constitution- 
making on the ba.MS of our recommendation, it would not be 
fair to either of them if the fundamental basis which we 
recommend could be easily departed from. vSo we stipulate that 
a departure fnmi that basis which is laid down in Paragraidi 
15 of the statement should onlv be made if majority of both 
communities agree to it. That 1 think is eminently fair to both 
])arties. It docs not mean that no departure can be made from 
the lecommendalions, but it does mean that the special 
provisions 1 have mentioned will aptdv to such resolutions in 
the Constituent As.seinblv of the rnion. That is cme special 
l>rovi.sioii as to particular majorities, the only other is in relation 
to matters raising any major communal issue wdien a similar 
rule will appl\'. .Vll the rest is left to the free plav of discussion 
and vote. 

The (luestion, 1 am sure, will occur to all of \ou and that 
is why have we named the three sections of provinces into 
which the Assembly will break up to foimulate the provincial 
and drou]) co4istituti(ms. 

There was a ver> good reason for this. Finst of all, of 
counse, somehow or otlier those ('iroui)s had to be formed before 
they could i)roceed to theii business. There were two ways of 
dealing with that matter, b'ither let the i)resent Provincial 
Governments oj)! Ihcm.selvcs into Groups or after seeing the 
constitutions ]»roduced — let the new Governments after the 
whole constitution-making is coin]dete opt themselves out if 
they wish. 

We have chosen the second alternative for two rea.sons. 
h'irst, because it follows the suggestion Congress imt forward 
as regards the i)rovinces and a single federation. They sug- 
gested that all the provinces should come in at the ‘beginning 
but could opt out if they did not like the constitution when 
they had .sech it. We think that this principle should apidy 
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to the (}roiii)s. Secoudl}’, the present legislatures are not truly 
representative of the whole population because of the effect 
of the Communal Award with its weightages. 

We have tried to get a scheme as near as possible to the 
full adult suffrage which would be fairest but which would 
take probably two years to work out — and no one believes that 
we cbuld wait that length of time before starting on constitution- 
making. So we discard the present legislatures as decisive for 
the option and say : let it be exercised when the first new 
elections have taken place, when no doubt there will be a much 
i idler franchise and wdien, if necessary, the inecise issue can 
ixi raised at the election. So the three sections will formulate 
the provincial and Group constitutions and w^hen that is done 
thev work together with the States rejiresentatives to make the 
IJnion constitution. That is the final phase. 

Now d woiii about the vStates The statement in Paragraph 
34 makes the position quite clear that Paramountcy cannot be 
continued after the new constitution comes into operation, nor 
can it be handed over to anyone else. It is not necessary for 
me to state — I am sure — that a contract or arrangement of this 
kind cannot be handed over to a third party w ithout the consent 
of the vStates. They will, therefore, l^econie wholly independent 
but they have expressed their wish to negotiate their way into 
the Union and that is a matter w’e leave to negotiation between 
tlie States ami the British Indian parties. 

There is one other important provision which I w’oiild like 
to stress as it is somewhat novel in constitut ion -making. We 
ivere met liy tlie difficulty of how we could deal fairly with the 
smaller minorities, the tribal and the excluded areas. In anv 
constitution -making bodv it w^ould be (piite iiniiossible to give 
them a weightage which would secure for them anv effective 
influence without gravely upsetting the balance between the 
major parties To give them a tiny 1 epresentation W’ould be 
useless to them. So w'e decided that niiiiorities would be dealt 
with really in a double w^ay. The major minorities, such as the 
Hindus in Muslim provinces, and the Muslims in Hindu 
provinces, the Sikhs in the Punjab and the Depressed Classes 
W’ho had considerable representation in a number of provinces, 
would be dealt with by proj^ortional representation in the main 
construction of the constipition-making bodies 
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Bul ill order to give these minorities and particularly the 
smaller minorities like the Indian Christians and the Anglo- 
Indians and also the tribal representatives a better opportunity 
•of influencing minority provisions, v\e have made provision for 
the setting up by the constitution-making body of an influential 
Advisory Coininissioii which u ill take the initiative in the 
preparation of the list of fundamental rights, the minority 
protection clauses and the proposals for the administration of 
tribdl and excluded areas. This Commission will make its 
recommendations to the constitution-making body and will also 
suggest at which stage or stages in the constitution these 
provisions should be insetted, that is wliether in the Union, 
Group or iirovincial constitutions or in anv two or more of 
them’*. 


S STATKiMENT OF LORD PETIIICK-LA WHENCE AT 
PRESvS CONFERENCE, NEW DELHI, MAY 17, iq4t> 

Speaking easily and with e\en temper and occasionall> 
helped by Sir Stafford Cripps who sat to his left, Lord Pethick- 
LawTence, Secretary of State toi India, answered scores of 
questions at a tw^o-hour Pi ess conference attended by ovei 1 
hundred Indian and foreign piessiiieii who sought clarification 
.on as])ects ol yesterday’s amioiinctmeiit 

Lord Pethick-Law lence made it cleai that what the Mission 
and the Viceroy had aiinounced was not an award “It is a 
lecommendation,” he added, “as to ceitaiii ])ases of the 
constitution, and a decision to summon Indian represen tatue.s 
to make their own constitution and therefoie, quite cleai ly theie 
is no question of enforcing an award in , these ciicumstances 
The ciuestion of the use of Biitish troops docs not arise at all “ 
The Secretary of State said tlie constitution recommended 
by the Mission could not be modified 111 favoni of one party 
to the disadvantage of anotlier 

The question of the right t)t the proMiices vis-a-\is the 
proposed Union was one of about a hundred (|uestioiis which 
the Secretary of vState tot India, Lord Petlnck- Lawrence, 
answ’ered. 
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He was asked : Just as the provinces have the right to 
opt out of the (iroups, will they have the right to secede from 
the Indian Ihiion, say within two years? 

lyOrd Pcthick-Lawrence replied: “They will not have the 
right to opt out in a period of two years. What they wdll have 
the right to do is to ask for a revision of the constitution at the 
end of ten years’*. 

Question • — vSu])posing A.ssain, which has a C()iigress 
Ministry, decided not to come into Group with Bengal, which 
has a Muslim League ^linistry, would Assam be allowed ^o 
join any other Cirou])? 

.lns\ .-—The right to opt out comes later, for this reason, 
that the wdiok picture should be understood before the (jption 
is exercised. 

Question : —Can a ])roviiice, if it opts out of one sectiem, 
go into another section ? 

Lord Pelhick -Lawrence replied that if the right was given 
to a province to oi)t into another section and that other section 
did not want to receive it, a rather awkward situation would 
arise. An answer to the <iuestion w’as not laid down in tlie 
statement but it would be open to the Constituent Assembly to 
deal w’ith it at the ai>propriate time. 

Question : - If any province does not wish to join the 
(jrou]) in which it has been ])Ut, can it stay out? 

: The iirovinces viutoniatically come into the sections 
“A,” “B” and “C’’ which are set out in the .statement. Initially 
tliey are in the particular .sections to which they are allocated 
in the .statement and that particular section will decide whether 
a (''»r<iU]» shall be formed and what should l)e the con.stitution. 
The right to opt out of the Group formed by that section ari.ses 
after the constitution has been framed and the fir.st election to 
the legislature has taken place after that constitution. It does 
not arise before that. 

Question : Tliere is a provision whereby any ])rovince 
could, by a majority vote of its legislative as.sembly, call for a 
reconsideration of the- terms of the con.stitution after an initial 
l)eriod of ten years. Is there included in the words “call for a 
reconsideration of the terms of the constitution” any right ta 
have seces.sion considered ? 
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A ns. : If 3-0U revise the constitution, quite clearly the 
Avliole basis of the constitution can be considered aj^aiii. Any 
province can ask for a revision of the constitution. And so 
far as I can see, when that revision is undertaken, all (luestions 
iii the constitution are open to re-discussion. 

Question : If the provinces in section “H,” which formed 
a Muslim majority area, decided to ff)rm a Oroiii) but w^onld 
not come into the Union, what would be the position? 

Ans : It would be a breach of the condition under which 
all these people met together for the imrpose of makiiiL; the 
constitution and, therefore, the constitution -making machiner\ 
would break down if it was i)crsisled in. That is contrary 
to the understanding^ on which these people came toi^ethcr. If 
they are coiniiiR together on an understanding, presumably 
honourably accepting the major i)remise, and if they were to 
refuse thal later on, it wull be a breach of the understanding 
and W'e do not conteiiqdate such a thing. 

Question : Could the provinces in vSectioii “H” at the end 
of ten years decide io be a separate sovereign state? 

Ans. : It the constitution is being revised, of course all 
jn'oposals for its revision will be open for discussion. Whether 
they would be carried through is (juite another tiuestion. 

Question : Siipi>osing a (Iroup decides not to come into 
the Ihiion Constitution Assembly, what would bo the ])osition 
as far as that Group is concerned? 

.1 w.s : This is a ]Uirely hvi)olheticcil (iiiestion. You cannot 
forejudge exactly what would be done in the event of t)eoi>le 
not co-oj)erating but there is every intention to proceed with the 
constitution-making machinery as it is set out in the statement. 
What wdll happen if one person or any person or groui)s ol 
people in some way tried to put spanners in the wheels 1 am 
not i)repared at this stage precisely to say, but the intention is 
to g^et on with the job. 

Question : Will it be open to the Constituent Assembly 
to endow’ the Union with all powers of taxation, customs, 
income tax and other taxes? 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied that the statement left it 
open to the Constituent Assembly to interpret the word^i 
relating to finance, subject to the condition that any resolution 
raising a niajcft communal issue should require a majority of 
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the representatives present and voting of each of the two major 
^communities. vSubject to that, and subject to alterations in 
the basic formula, a bare majority in the Constituent Assembly 
-could carry a proposal. 

Most of the questions were directed at the section dealing 
with Indian States. These have a special position in India 
since they are ruled by Princes who technically have a certain 
ainount of status as independent rulers. 

At the same time, the Ministers made it clear that once 
the constitution-making body was in session, its powers were 
virtually unlimited. In reply to scores of que.stions, they said 
that the Vicemy would take on the jol) of forming the Interim 
<lovernment at once. During the interiiii period in which the 
constitution will be in the making, British troops wdll remain 
111 India. Dord Petliick- Lawrence said that the Government 
>vould remain responsible to preserve law and order until the 
new’ Indian constitution was finished and could not give up 
the means of enforcing such law’ and order. 

As to the ])rincely States, he agreed that their status was 
left intentionally vague in the constitutional plan published last 
night. He .said they liad a special po.sition and must be brought 
into the pioposed Indian Union by negotiating between the 
constitution-making body and the repre.sentatives of the Indian 
States. 

To a direct question whether certain princely States iniglil 
choo.se to remain independent and stay out of the Indian Union 
altogether, the vSecretary of vState pointed out that their 
relationship with Britain ivas to terminate immediately upon 
formation of the Union. Without definitely denying that they 
might remain out as islands of independence within Indian 
Union, he pointed out that they had agreed to co-operate in 
forming the ITnion. 

These questions weie in’ompted by the situation which 
developed during the negotiations of four years ago, when a 
provision w as made to permit the States to remain out as 
independent countries w’ith treaty relations with Britain. This 
time, no such special provision is made. 

A big question remained unanswered at the end of the 
session and that was whether the Congress and the Muslim 
League would jiarticipate in the setting up of the constitutional 
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machinery. Lord PetMck-Lawreiice said, the Cabinet Dele- 
gation would remain in India, because their next job was to 
get the plan accepted by the two main bodies. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence said it \\as possible for recalcitrant 
groups to wreck the constitutional procedure, but expressed the 
hope that “good-in ten tioned wise peoi)le would not try to tic 
the convention into knots.** 

To a question he said, no time limit had been fixed for 
completing the constitution since i^ was the affair of Indians 
to decide and not for the Cabinet Mission. 

To a question as to what would happen to French and 
Portuguese colonies, the vSecretary of State explained that this 
was a question for the Indian Tlnion to delerniinc when it 
took charge of its own foreign relations. 

Finally, he said Ihiuidation of India Office was already 
l^roceediiig ana would keep pace with constitution-making. 
Records will ultimately be given to India so that there will be 
no necessary break in procedure*^. 

t). MR. J 1 NNAH*S STATKMENT, MAY 22. iq4^. 

“I have now before me the statement of the British Cabjjiet 
Delegation and His Excellency the Viceroy dated ibth of Mav 
issued at Delhi. Before I deal with it I should like to give 
a background of the discussions that took ])lace at Simla from 
the 5th of May onwards till the Conference was declaied 
concluded and its breakdown announced in the official 
communique dated Mav 12. 

We met in the Conference 011 May 5 to consider the 
formula embodied in the letter of the Secretary of State ior 
India dated April 27 inviting the League representatives 

The formula w^as as follow s : - 

“A luiion Government dealing wdth the following 
subjects : Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications 

There will be two Groups of provinces, the one of the pre- 
dominantly Hindu provinces and the other of the predomi- 
nantly Muslim provinces, dealing with all other subjects which 
the provinces in the respective Groups desire to be dealt with 
in common. The Provincial Governments will deal with all 
other subjects and will have all the residuary sovereign rights. * 
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The Muslim Lca{>ue position was that, firstly, the zones 
com])rising lleiigal and Assam in the North-East and the 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, vSind and Baluchistan 
in the North-West of India constituted Pakistan zones and 
should be constituted as a sovereign independent State and 
that an unequivocal undertaking be given to implement the 
establishment of Pakistan w ithout delay ; secondly, that separate 
cimstitution-making l')odies he set uj) by the peoples of Pakistan 
and Hindustan for the ]>uri)ose of framing their res])ective 
constitutions ; thirdly, that minorities in Pakistan and 
Hindustan be provided with safeguards on the lines of the 
Lahore resolution ; fourthly, that the acceptance of the League 
demand and its im])lementation without delay were a ‘'sine 
qua non” for the I^eague co-oi)eration and i)articii)atioii in the 
formation of an interim Government at the Centre ; fifthly, 
i^ gave a warning to the British novernment against any 
attemi>l to ini])ose a Federal constitution on a United India 
basis or forcing any interim arrangement at the Centre 
conlraiv to the League demand and that Muslim India would 
resist if any atteiii])! to iiiqiose it were made. Besides, such 
an attempt would be the grossest breach of the faith, of the 
declaration^ of Plis Majesty’s (h)vernnient made in August 
u)4o with the approval of the British Parliament and subseciuent 
iiiinouiicemeiits by the v^ecretarv of vSlate for India and other 
responsible British statesmen from time to time, reaffirming 
the August declaration. 

We acepeted the invitation to .attend the Conference 
without prejudice and without any commitment and without 
accei>ting the fundamental princiides underlying this short 
formula of the Mission on the assurance given by the vSecretary 
of vState for India in his letter dated April 20 wdierein he said : 
“We have never contemi)lated that acceptance by the Muslim 
League and the Cemgress of our invitation would iinjdy as a 
])erliminary condition full ai)proval by them of the terms set out 
in ray letter. These terms are our proi)Osed basis for a setlle- 

^ In a statement dated Augn.st 8, 1940, *Lord Linlitligow said : Hi^ 
Majesty’s Governtnent “could not contemplate the transfer of their 
prc.sent responsibilities for the peace and welfare of India to any system 
ot Government w’liose authority is directly denied by large and powerful 
elements in India’s national life. Nor could they be parties to the 
coercion of such elements into submission to such Governinenl.’’ 
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nieiit and what we have asked the Muslim League Working 
Cojiiiiiittee to do is to agree to send its representatives to meet 
ourselves and representatives of the Congress in order Xu 
discuss it.” 

The Congress ])ositi()ii in rejdy to the invitation was stated 
in their letter of April 2S, that a strong Federal (hn'ernmeiit 
at the Centre with ])reseiil i)rovinces as federating units be 
established and they laid down that F'oreign Affairs, Defence, 
Currency, Customs, Tariffs “and such other subjects, as may 
be found on closer scrutiny to be intimately allied to them,” 
should vest in the Central Federal (lovernment. They 
negatived the idea of grouping of provinces. However, they 
also agreed to participate in the Conference to discuss the 
formula of the Cabinet Delegation. 

Aftci da' of discussion no appreciable progress was made 
and linallv I was asked to give our miniiuum terms in writing. 
C(mse<iuently we embodied certain fundamental principles ol 
our terms in writing as an offer to the Congress in the earnest 
desire for a peaceful and amicable settlement and for the speed v 
attainment of freedom and independence of the peoples of India. 
It was communicated to the Congress on the 1 2U1 of May 
and a copy of it was sent to the Cabinet Delegation at the 
same lime. 

The following were llie terms of the offer nrade b\ the 
Muslim League Delegation. 

(1) The si\ Muslim Provinces (Punjab, \.-\V. h'. P., 
Baluchistan, Sind, Bengal and Assam) shall be grouiied together 
as one Hroup and will deal with all other subjects and jnatteis 
excel )t P'oreign iXffairs, Defence and Communications necessaiy 
f(jr Defence which ma\ be tlealt with by the constitution- 
making bodies of the two (Iroups oi provinces, Muslim 
provinces (hereinafter named Pakistan (Iroiip) and Hindu 
provinces, sitting together. 

(2) There shall be a separate constitution-making body for 
the six Muslim provinces named above which will frame 
constitutions for the O'rouj) and the Provinces in the Group 
and will determine the list of subjects that shall be Provincial 
and Central (of the Pakistan F'ederation) with residuary 
sovereign po\vers vesting in the provinces. 
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(3) The method of election of the representatives to th^ 
constitution-making body will be such as would secure proper 
representation to the various communities in proportion to their 
population in each province of the Pakistan Group. 

(4) After the constitutions of the Pakistan Federal 
Government and the provinces are finally framed by the 
consisitution-making body, it will be open to any province of 
the Group to decide to opt out of its Group provided the w’ishes 
of the people of that province arc ascertained by a referendum 
to opt out or not. 

(5) It must be open to discussion in the joint constitution- 
making body as to whether the ITnion wull have a Legislature 
or not. The method of iiroviding the ITnion with finance 
should also be left for decision of the joint meeting of the two 
constitution-making bodies but in no event shall it be by 
means of taxation 

(6) There should be iiantv of representation betw'een the 
two Groups of provinces in the Union Fxecutive and the 
Legislature, if any. 

(7) No major point in the Union constitution which affects 
the communal issue shall be deemed to be passed in the 
joint constitution-making bod3’ unless the majority of the 
members of the eonstitution-making bod\ of the Hindu 
provinces and the majority of the members of the constitution- 
making body of the Pakistan Group present and voting arc 
separately in its favour. 

(8) No decision, legislative, executive 01 administidtue, 
shall be taken by the Union in regard to any mattei of 
controversial nature except bv a niaiorit\ of three-fourths 

(o) In Group and jirovincial constitutions fundamental 
rights and safeguards concerning religion, culture and other 
matters affecting the different communities will be provided for. 

(10) The constitution of the I^ion shall contain a provision 
whereby an> province can, bv a majority vote of its legislative 
assembly, call for reconsideration of the terms of the constitution 
and wall have the liberty to secede from the Union at any tune 
after an initial period of ten years. 

The crux of our offer, as it will appear from its text, was 
inter alia that the six Muslim provinces should be grouped 
together as Pakistan Group and the remaining as Hindustan 
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Otx>up and on the basis of t\io Federations we were willing 
to consider the Union or Confederation strictly confined to 
three subjects only, Le., Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications necessary for Defence, which the two sovereign 
Federations would voluntarily delegate to the Confederation. 
All the remaining subjects and the residue were to remain 
vested in the two Federations and the provinces respectively. 
This was intended to provide for a transitional period as after 
an initial period of ten years we were free to secede from 
the Union. 

But unfortunately this most conciliatory and reasonable 
offer was in all its fundamentals not accepted by the Congress 
as will appear from their reply to our offei On the contrary 
their final suggestions were the same is regards the subjects 
to be vested with the Centre as the> had been before the 
Congress entered the Conference and they made one more 
drastic suggestion foi our acceptance, that the Centre must 
also have power to take remedial action in cases of break down 
of the constitution ind in grave public emergencies This was 
stated in their reph dated May 12 which was communicated to 
us. 

At this stage the Conference broke down and we were 
infoi Tiled that the Biitish Cabinet Delegation would issue their 
statement which is now before the public. 

To begin with, .the statement is cryptic with several 
lacunas and the opeiative part of it is comi)nsed of a few short 
paragraphs to which I shall refer later 

I regret that the Mission should ha\e negatived the 
Muslim demand for the establishment of a complete sovereign 
State of Pakistan which we still hold is the only solution of 
the constitutional problem of India and which alone can secure 
stable government and lead to the happiness and welfaic not 
only of the two major communities but of all the peoples of this 
sub-continent It is all the moie regrettable that the Mission 
should have thought fit to advance common-place and explmled 
arguments against Pakistan and resorted to special pleadings 
couched in a deplorable language which is calculated to hurt 
the feelings of Muslim India. It seems that this was done by 
the Mission simply to appease and placate the Congress because 
when they come to face the realities, they themselves have 
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made the following pronouncement embodied in Paragraph 5 
of the htatemcnt which says : 

‘'This consideration did not however deter us from 
examining closely and impartially the possibility of a partition 
of India since we were greatly impressed by the very genuine 
and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they should find 
thenflsclves subjected to a perpetual Hindu majority rule. 

This feeling has become so strong' and widespread amongst 
the Muslims that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards. 
If there is to lie internal peace in India, it must be secured by 
measures which will assure to the Muslims a control in all 
matters vital to their culture, religion and economic or other 
intere.sts.” 

And again in Paragraph “This decision <loes not 

however blind us to the very real Muslim apiaeheiisioiis that 
their culture and political and social life might become 
submerged in a purely unitar\ India in w’hich the Hindus 
with their greatly superior numbers must be a dominating 
element.” 

And now what lecommeiidatioiis have they made to 
effectivelv secure the object in view and in the light ot the 
ver\' clear and emphatic conclusion tliev ariived at in 
Paragraph 12 of the statement .•* 

1 shall now deal w'ith some of the important points in tlie 
operative part of the statement : 

(1) 'I'hey have divided Pakistan into two: what lhe> call 
Section B (for the North-Western Zone) and vSection C (for the 
North-Kastern Zone). 

(2) Instead of two constitution-making bodies onl\ one 
constitiition-inaking bod\' i'^ devnsed with three Isection^ A, li 
and C 

(;,) The> lay down that “there should be a rnion of India 
embracing both British India and the vStaies which should 
deal with the follow'ing subjects: Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications and should have the powers necessary to raise 
the finances required for the above subjects.” 

There is no indication at all that the Communications 
would be restricted to what is necessary for Defence nor is there 
any indication as to how this Union will be empowered to 
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raise finances required for these three subjects, while our view 
WBS that finances should he raised only by contribution and 
not by taxation. 

(4) It is laid down that “the Union should have an 
Executive and a Le^>islalnre constituted from British Indian 
and States representatives. 

Any question raisinj^ a major communal issue in the 
legislature should require for its deci.sion a majority of the 
representatives present and voting of each of the two major 
communities as well as a inajorily of all the members present 
and voting.** 

While our view was - 

(A) That there should be no legislature for the Union but 
the (|uestion should be left to the Constituent Asseml^ly to 
decide. 

(B) That there should be paritx f)1 representation between 
Pakistan Clroup and the Hindustan Urou]) in the Union 
Executive and Eegi‘lature, if any, and 

(C) Tlial no decision, legislative, executive or administra- 
tive, should l)e taken by the Union in regard to any matter 
of a controversial nature except bv a majority of three-fourths 
All these three tenus of our offer have ])een omitted from the 
vStatement. 

No doubt there is one safeguard for the coiuliicl of business 
in the Union Legislature, that “any ([uestion rai.sing a major 
communal i.ssue in the legislature should reijuire for its decision 
a majority of the rejnesentatives i>resent and voting of each of 
the tw^o major communities as well as a majority of all vhe 
members present and voting.** 

Even this is vague and ineffective. To begin with, who 
w’ill decide and hr)W as to what is a major communal issue and 
w^hat is a minor communal issue and what is a purely non- 
communal issue .•* 

(5) Our proposal that the Pakistan Group should have -i 
right to secede from the Union after an initial jieriocl of ten 
years, although the Congress had no serious abjection to it, has 
been omitted and now' we are only limited to a reconsideration 
of tei'ins of the Union constituiton after an initial period 
of ten years. 
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constituent assembly of INX^tj 

(6) Coming to the constitution-making machinery, here^ 
again a representative of British Baluchistan is included tft' 
Section B but how he will be elected is not indicated. 

(7) With regard to the constitution-making body for the 
purpose of framing the proposed Union constitution, it will 
have an overwhelming Hindu majority as in a House of 39a 
for British India the Muslim strength will be 79 and if the 
number alloted to Indian States (93) is taken into account, 
it is quite obvious that the Muslim proportion will be further 
reduced as the bulk of the State representatives would be 
Hindus. This Assembly so constituted will elect the Chairman 
and other officers and it seems also the members of the 
Advisory Committee referred to in paragraph 20 of the state- 
ment by a majority and the same rule will apply to other 
normal business. But I note that there is only one saving 
clause which runs as follows : — 

“In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions varying 
the provisions of paragraph 15 above or raising any major 
communal issue shall require a majority of representatives 
present and voting of each of the t\AO major communities. 
The Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) 
of the resolutions raise major communal issues and shall, if 
so requested by a jnajority of the representatives of either of 
the major communities, consult the Federal Court before 
giving his decision.'* 

It follows, therefore, that it will be the Chairman alone 
who will decide. He will not be bound by the opinion of the 
Federal Court nor need anybody know w^hat that opinion was 
as the Chairman is merely directed to consult the Federal Court. 

(8) With regard to the provinces opting out of their Group 
it is left to the new Legislature of the province after the first 
general election under the new constitution to decide instead 
of a referendum of the people as was suggested by us. 

(q) As for paragraph 20 which runs as follows: “The 
Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, minorities and 
tribal and excluded areas should contain full representation of 
the interests affected -and their function will be to report to the 
Union Constituent Assembly upon the list of fundamental 
rights, the clauses for the protection of minorities and a scheme 
for the administration of the tribal and excluded areas and to 
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advise whether these rights should be incorporated in the 
provincial, Group or Union constitution.” 

This raises a very serious question indeed for if it is left 
to the Union Constituent Assembly to decide these matters by 
a majority vote whether any of the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee should be incorporated in the Union 
constitution then it will open a door to nioie subjects being 
vested in the Union Government. This will destroy the very 
basic principle that the Union is to l)e strictly confined to 
three subjects. 

These are some of the main points which I have tried to 
put before the public after studying this important document. 
I do not wish to anticipate the decision of the Working 
Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
which are going to meet shortly at Delhi. Thev will finally 
take such decisions as they mav think propei after a careful 
consideration of the ‘pros and cons* and a thorough and 
dispassionate examination of the statement of the British 
Cabinet Delegation and His Excellency the Vicerov** 


lo. MAUl^NA AZAD*S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE, MAV 20-22, 194b 

1. From Maulana Azad to Lord Pethick-Lawrence, May 20, 

1946. 


“My Coininittee have caiefulh considered the statement 
issued by^ the Cabinet Delegation on May 16 and they have 
seen Gandhi ji after the intei views he has had with you and 
Sir Stafford Cripps. There aie certain matters about which 
I have been asked to write to you 

As we understand tlic statement, it contains certain 
recommendations and proceduie for the election and functioning 
of the Constituent Assembly. The Assembly itself, when 
formed, will, in my Committee's opinion, be a sovereign body 
for the purpose of drattiiig the constitution unhindered bv anj*^ 
external authorit}", as w^ell for entering into a treaty. Further 
that it will be open to the Assembly to vary in any wav it likes 
the recommendations and the procedure suggested by the 
Cabinet Delegation The Constituent Assembly being a 
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sovereign body for the purposes of the constitution, its final 
decisions will automatically take effect. 

As you are aware some recommendations have been made 
in your statement which are contrary to the Congress stand 
as it was taken at the Simla Conference and elsewhere. 
Naturally we shall try to get the Assembly to remove what 
we consider defects in the recommendations. For this purpose 
we shall endeavour to educate the country and the Constituent 
Assembly. 

There is one matter in which my Committee were pleaded 
to hear Oandhiji say that you were trying to sec that the 
Euroi)ean members in the various Provincial Assemblies, 
particularly Bengal and Assam, would neither offer themselves 
as candidates nor vote for the election of delegates to the 
Constituent Assembly. 

No provision has been made for the election of a 
representative from British Baluchistan. So far as we know 
there is no elected Assembly or any other kind of chamber 
which might select such a representative. One individual may 
not make much of a difference in the Constituent Assembly, l^ut 
it would make a difference if .such an individual speaks for a 
whole i)rovince wliich he really does not represent in any Avay. 
It is far better not to have representation at all than to have this 
kind of representation which will mislead and w^hich may decide 
the fate of Baluchistan contrary to the wishes of its inhabitants. 
If any kind of poi)ular repre.sentation can be arranged, w^e would 
welcome it. My Committee were pleased, therefore, to hear 
Gandliiji say that you are likely to include Baluchistan within 
the scope of the Advisory Committee’s work. 

In your recommendations for the basic form of the 
constitution^ you state that ])rovinces should be free to form 
Groups with executives and legislatures and each Grouj) could 
determine the i)rovincial subjects to be taken in common. Just 
previous to this you state that all subjects other than the I'^nion 
subjects and all residuary powers should vest in the provinces, 
lyater on in the statement, luvoever, you state that the provincial 
representatives to the* Constituent Assembly will divide up into* 
three sections and “These sections shall proceed to settle the 

* Tills refers to para 15 of the vStatenienl nf the Cabinel Mi«;‘^ioii of 
May 16. 
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provincial constitutions for the iirovinces in each section and 
shall also decide whellier any Group constitution shall be set 
up for these provinces.’* There appears to us to be a marked 
discrepancy in these two separate provivsions. The basic i>rovi- 
sion .t»ivcs full autonomy to a jirovince to do what it likes and 
subsequently there appears to be certain compulsion in the 
matter which clearly infrin^»es that autonomy. It is true that 
at a later staiie the i)rovinces can oi>t out of any Group. In 
an> event it is not clear how a i>rovince or its representatives 
can be comj)elle(l to do somethin^» which they do not want to 
do. A Pro\incial As.scmbly niav .eive a mandate to its repre- 
sentatives not to enter any Group or a ])articular firoup or 
Section. As Sections H and C have been formed it is obvious 
that one province will play a dominatin,u role in the Section, the 
Punjab in Section 11 and Beni»al in Section C. It is coceivablc 

that this dominating province may frame a provincial constitu- 
tion entirely against the wishes of Sind or the X.-\V. Frontier 

Province or Assam. It may even conceivaldy lay down rules 

for elections and otherwise, thereby nullifying the provision foi 
a i)rovince to ojH out of a Group. vSuch could never be ihe 
intentions and it would lx repugnant to the basic ininciides 
and i>olicy of the scheme itself. 

The question of the Indian States has Ixen left vague and, 
therefore, I need not say much about it at this stage. Hut 
it is clear that vStatc rejireseiitatives who come into tlie Consti- 
tuent As.semblv' must do so more or less in the same wav as 
the re}>resentatives of the province*s. The Constituent Assembly 
cannot be formed of eiitirelv disparate elements. 

I have dealt above with some points arising out of your 
statement. PossibK some of them can be cleared iq) by you 
and the defects removed. The ])rincii)al iioint, however, is. 
as stated above, that we look upon this Constituent Assembly 
as a sovereign body which can decide as it chooses in regard 
to any matter before it and can give effect to its decision. 
The only limitation we recognise is that in regard to certain 
major communal issues the decision should be by a majority 
of each of the two major communities. We shall try to ajqiroach 
the public and the members of the Constituent Assembly with 
our own propos^ils for lemoving any defects in the recommenda- 
tions made by you. 
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Gandhiji has informed my Committee that you coutenk-^ 
plate that British troops will remain in India till after the 
establishment of the Government in accordance with the 
instrument produced by the Constituent Assembly. My 
Committee feel that the presence of foreign troops in India will 
be a negation of India’s independence. 

India should be considered to be independent in fact from 
the moment that the National Provisional Government is 
established. 

I shall be grateful to have an early reply so that my 
Committee may come to a decision in regard to your statement”. 

2. From Lord Pethick-Lawrence to Maulana Azad, May 22, 

1946 . 

“The Delegation have considered your letter of May 20 and 
feel that the best way to ansuer it is that they should make 
their general position quite clear to you. Since the Indian 
leaders after prolonged discussion failed to arrive at an agree- 
ment, the Delegation have put forward their recommendations 
as the nearest approach to reconciling the views ot the two main 
parties The scheme, therefore, stands as a whole and can only 
succeed if it is accej)ted and worked in a spirit ot compromise 
and co-opertaion . 

You are aware of the reasons for the grouping of the 
provinces, and this is an essential feature of the scheme which 
can onlv be modified by agreement betw^een the tw’o parties. 

There are two further points which we think we should 
mention. First, in your letter you describe the Constituent 
Assembly as a sovereign bo<ly, the final decisions of which 
will automatically take effect. We think the authority and 
the functions of tlie Constituent Assembly and the procedure 
which it is intended to follow are clear from the statement. 
Gnce the Constituent Assembly is formed and w'orking on this 
basis, there is naturally no intention to interfere with its 
discretion or to question its decisions. When the Constituent 
Assembly has completed its labours. His Majesty’s Government 
will recommend to Parliament such action as may be necessary 
for the cession of sovereignty to the Indian people, subject only 
to tw^o provisos which are mentioned in the statement and 
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which are not, we believe, controversial, namely, adequate 
'provision for the protection of minorities and willingness to 
conclude a treaty to cover matters arising out of the transfer 
of power. 

Secondly, while His Majesty’s Government are most anxious 
to secure that the interim period should be as short as possible 
you will, we are sure, appreciate that, for reasons stated above, 
independence cannot precede the bringing into operation of a 
nt\\ constitution”. 


11 . THE CONGRESS WORICINC', COMMITTEE’S 
RESOLUTION. MAY 24. 1946. 

“The VVoikitig Coiiiinittce has given careful consideration to 
the statement dated Mav ib, i 94 ^>» issued hy the Delegation of 
the British Cabinet and the Viceroy on behalf of the British 
Government as \\ell as the coirespondence relating to it that 
has passed between the Congress President and the inenibers of 
the Delegation. They have examined it with every desire to find 
a way for a peaceful and co-ojierative tiansfer of power and the 
establishment of a free and independent India. Such an India 
must necessarily have a strong central authority capable ol 
representing the nation with power and dignity in the counsels 
of the world. 

In consideiing the staleiiieiil, the Working Coiiiniittee lia\e 
kept in view the picture ot the futuie in so far as this was 
available to them from the pioposals made for the formation oi 
a provisional Government and the clarification given by the 
members of the Delegation This picture is still incomplete 
and vague. It is only on the basis (d the full picture that the\ 
can judge and come to a decision as to how fai this is 111 
conformity w’ith the objectives they aim at These objectives 
are: Independence for India ; a strong, though limited, central 
authority ; full autonomy for the provinces ; the establishment 
of a democratic structure in the Centre and in the Units ; the 
guarantee of the fundamental rights of each individual so that 
he mav have full and equal opportunities of growth, and further 
that each coipmunity should have opportunity to live the life 
of its choice wnthin the larger framework. 
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The Coniiiiittcu regret Lo find a divergence between these 
objectives and the various proposals that have been made on 
behalf of the British Government, and, in particular, there is 
no vital change envisaged during the interim period when the 
]>rovisional Government will function, in spile of the assurance 
given in i)aragraph of the statement. If tlie independence 
of India is aimed at, thei^ the functioning of the provisional 
Government must a])proxiinale closely in fact, even though not 
in law , to that independence, and all obstructions and 
hindrances to it should be removed. The continued i)resence 
of a foreign army of occupation is a negation of independence. 

The statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the 
Vicerov contains certain recommendations and suggests a 
procedure for the building iij) of a Constituent Assembly, which 
is sovereign in so far as the framing of the constitution is 
concerned. The Committee do not agree with some of these 
recommendations. In their view it will be open to the 
Constituent Assembly itself at any stage to make changes and 
variations, with the proviso that in regard to certain major 
communal matters a majoritv decision of both the major 
(‘onuiumities will be necessary. 

The ])rocedure for the election oi the Constituent Assembly 
is ba.sed on representation in the ratio of one to a million. But 
the application of this i)rinciple appears to ha\'e been overlooked 
in the case of Euroj)eaii members of Assemldies, particularly 
in Assam and Bengal. Therefore, the Committee expect that 
this oversight will be corrected. 

The Constituent Assembly is meant to be a fully elected 
body, chosen by the elected members of the provincial legis- 
latures. In Baluchi.stan, there is no elected assembly or any 
other kind of chamber which might elect a re])resentative for 
the Constituent Assembly. It would be iniproi)er for any kind 
of nominated individual to speak for the whole province of 
Baluchistan, which he really does not rei>rcsent in any way. 

In Coorg, the Legislative Council contains some nominated 
members as well as Eijropeans elected from a special cons- 
tituency of less than a hundred electors. Only the elected 
members from the general con.stituencies should participate in 
the election. 
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The stateiiieiU of the Cabinet Delegation affirms the basic 
principle of provincial autonomy and residuary powers vesting 
in the provinces. It is further said that provinces should be 
free to form Ciroups. Sub.-,eciuently, however, it is recommended 
that provincial rei)reseiitatives will divide up into sections wliicli 
'shall proceed to settle tlie provincial constitutions for the 
provinces in each section and shall also decide \\hether any 
Group constitution shall he set up for those provinces.’ Tliere 
is a marked discrepancy* in these two separate ])n)visious, and 
it would appear that a measure of compulsion is introduced 
which clearly infringes the basic principle of provincial 
autonomy. In order to retain the recommendatf)ry character of 
the statement, and in order to make the clauses con.si.slent with 
each other, the Committee read paragraph 15 to mean that, in 
the first iii'^tance, the respective provinces will make their 
choice whether or not to belong to the section in which thev 
are placed. Thus the Constituent Assembly must be considered 
as a .sovereign l)och with final aiithoiity for the imrpose of 
drawing up a con.stitation and giving edect to it. 

The i)rovisions in the statement in regard to the Indian 
Stales are vague and much has been left for future decision. 
The Working Committee would, liowxwer, like to make it 
clear that the Constituent x\ssemblv canmjt be formed of eiitireU 
di.sparate elements and the manner of appointing vStatc 
representatives for the Constituent iVssembly must approximate, 
in so far as it is ]>os.siI)le, to the nietliod ado])ted in the 
jn'ovinces. The Committee are gravely concerned tr) learn that 
even at this present moment some State Governments are 
attempting to crush the spirit of their peo])le with the hel]) of 
the armed forces. These recent developments in the States are 
of great significance in the present and for the future of India, 
as they indicate that there is no real change of policy on the 
part of some of the vState (h)vernments and of those who exercise 
paramonntcy . 

A j)ro\'isional National Government must have a new liasis 
and must he a precursor of the full independence that will 
emerge from ihe Constituent Assembly. It must function in 
recognition of that fact, though changes in law need not be 
made at this stage. 
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The Governor-General may continue as the head of that 
Covernment during the interim period, but the Government 
should function as a Cabinet responsible to the Central 
Legislature. The status, powers and composition of the 
provisional Government should be fully defined in order to 
enable the Committee to come to a decision. Major commimal 
issues shall be decided in the manner referred to above in order 
to remove any possible fear or suspicion from the minds of a 
minority. 

The Working Committee consider that the connected 
problems involved in the establishment of ^ provisional 
Government and a Constituent Assembly should be viewed 
together so that they may appear as parts of the same picture 
and there may be co-ordination between the two, as w^ell as an 
acceptance of the independence that is now recognised as India’s 
right and due. It is only with the conviction that they are 
engaged in building up a free, great and independent India, 
that the Working Committee can approach this task and invite 
the co-operation of all the people of India. In the absence of 
a full picture, the Committee are unable to give a final opinion 
at this stage.” 


12. hTATEMKNT OF THE CABINET DELEGATION. 

MAY 25, 1Q4O 

”The Delegation have considered the statement of the 
President of the Muslim League dated May 22 and the resolution 
•dated May 24 of the Working Committee of the Congress. 

(1) The position is that since the Indian leaders, after 
prolonged discussion, failed to arrive at an agreement, the 
Delegation put forv\ard their recommendations as the nearest 
approach to reconciling the views of the two main parties. The 
scheme stands as a w'hole and can only succeed if it is accepted 
and w^orked in a spirit of co-operation. 

(2) The Delegation wish also to refer briefly to a few^ points 
that have been raised in the statement and resolution. 

(3) The authority and the functions of the Constituent 
Assembly, and the procedure which it is intended to follow 
are clear from the Cabinet Delegation’s statement. 
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(4) Once the Constituent Assembly is formed and workiiijB: 
i>h this basis, there is no intention of interfering with its dis- 
cretion or questioning its decisions. When the constituent 
Assembly has completed its labours, His Majesty's Government 
will recommend to Parliament such action as may be necessary 
for the cession of sovereignty to the Indian people, subject only 
to two matters which are mentioned in the statement and which 
we believe are not controversial, namely, adequate provision for 
the protection of the minorities (Paragraph 20 of the statement) 
and willingness to conclude a treaty with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to coyer matters arising out of the transfer of power 
(Paragraph 22 of the statement). 

(5) It is a consequence of the system of election that a few 
Europeans can be elected to the Constituent Assembly. 
Whether the nght so given will be exercised is a matter for 
them to decide 

(6) The representative of Baluchislan will be elected m a 
joint meeting of the vShahi Jiiga and the non-official members of 
the Quetta Muiiicipalitv 

(7) 111 Coorg the whole legislative Council will have the 
right to vote, but the official membeis will leceive insti'uctions 
not to take part in the election. 

(8) The interpretation put by the Congie.ss resolution on 
Paragraph 15 of the slatenient to the effect that the provinces 
can in the first instance make the choice whethei or not to 
belong to the section in whcih they are placed, does not accord 
with the Delegation’s intentions. The reasons for the grouping 
of the iirovinces are well known and this is an essential feature 
of the scheme and can onlv be modified bv agreement between 
the parties. The right to opt out of the Groujis after the con- 
stitution-making has been completed will be exercised bv the 
people themselves, since at the first election under the new 
provincial constitution this question of opting out will obvmusly 
be a major issue and all those entitled to vote under the new 
franchise will be able to take their share in a trulv’ democratic 
decision. 

(9) The question of how the State representatives should be 
appointed to the Constituent Assembly is clearlv one which 
must be discussed w'lth the Estates It is not a inattei for* 
decision by the Delegation. 
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(lo) It is agreed that the Interim Government will have a 
new basis. That basis is that all portfolios ineluding that of the 
War Member will be held by Indians and that the members 
will be selected in consultation with the Indian political parties. 
These are very significant changes in the Government of India’, 
and a long step towards independence. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment will recognise the effect of these changes, will attach the 
fullest weight to them, and will give to the Indian Government 
the greatest possilile fieedoin in the exercise of the day-to-day 
administration of India. 

(tt) As the Congress statement recognises, the, present co.i- 
stitiition imisl continue during the interim iieriod ; and the 
Interim Cioveinnieiit cannot therefore be made legally respon- 
sible to the Central Legislature. There is, how^ever, nothing 
to ])revent the members of the (h)vernment, individually or by 
common consent, from resigning, if they fail to pass an 
important measure througli the Legislature, or if a vote of 
non-confidence is passed against them. 

( 1 2 ) There is of coarse no intention ol retaining British 
troops in India against the wish of an inde])eudeiit India under 
the new’ constitution ; but during the interim period, which it is 
hoped will be short, the British Parliament has, under the 
present constitution, the ultimate resi)onsibility for the security 
ol India and it is nece^sars therelf)re that British troo])s should 
remain.” 


13 MAHATMA (LVNDHI ON CABINET MISvSlON'vS 
DECLARATION, MAY 26, 104^ 

“After four days ol searching examination ol the vStale 
Iiai)er issued by the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy on behalf 
of the British Government my conviction abides that it is the 
best document the British Government could have produced in 
the circumstances”, says ^Mahatma Gandhi under the ca])tion 
“An Analysis” in to-day's “Harijan”. 

Mahatma Gandhi adds : “It reflects our weakness, if we 
would be good enough to see it. The Congress and Muslim 
League did not and could not agree. We w^ould grievously err, 
if at this time we foolishly satisfy ourselves that the differences 
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are a British creation. The Mission have not come all the way 
from England to exploit them. They have come to devise the 
easiest and quickest method of ending British rule. We must 
be brave enough to believe their declaration until the contrary 
is proved. Bravery thrives upon the deceit of the deceiver. 

My compliment however does not mean that what is best 
from the Hriti.sh standpoint is also l)cst or even good from 
the Indian. Their best may possibly be harmful. My meaning 
will, I liojic, be clear from what follows. 

The authors of tlie document have endeavoured to sa\' fully 
what they mean. They have gathered from their talks the 
minimum the\ thought would bring the parties together for 
framing India’s charter ol freedom. Their one purpose is to 
end British rule as early as may be. Tliey \^ould, if they 
could, l)v tlieir elT('rt, leave a united India not torn asundei 
b\" interu'.ciCL (luarrel bordering on civil wai. The> would 
leave in any case. 

Since in Simla the two parties, though the Mission 
succeeded in bringing them together at the conference table 
(with what iiaticnce and skill the\ could do so they alone 
could tell), c(juld not come to an agreement, nothing daunted 
tliem. Tlie\ descended to the plains of India and devised a 
worll]>’ document for the purpose* of setting u]) the Constituent 
Assembly which should frame India’s charter of independence 
free of an\' Biitish control or influence. It is an ai)i)eal and 
an ad\ice. It has no compulsion in it. Thus the i)rovincial 
assemblies nia> or ma\ not elect the delegates. The delegates 
Jiaving been elected inav or may not jf)in the Con.stitueiil 
Assemblv . 

The Assembly having met ma\ la\ down a procedure 
different from tin. (*ne laid down in the statement. Whatever 
is binding on an> person or jiarty arises out of necessity of 
the situation. The separated voting is binding on both the 
major jiarties onl;.' because it is necessary for the existence of 
the Assemblv and in no other wise. At the time of writing I 
■took u]) the statement, re-read it clause by clause and came 
to the conclusion that there was nothing in it binding in law'. 
Honour and necessity alone are the tw'o binding forces. What 
is binding is that part of it which commits the British 
Government. When I sui>pose the 4 members of the British 
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Mission took the precaution, receiving full approval of th^ 
British Government and the two Houses of Parliamenti the 
Mission are entitled to warm congratulations for the first step 
in the act of renunciation which the statement is. Since other 
steps are necessary for full renunciation I have called this one 
a promissory note. 

Though the response to be made by India is to be voluntary, 
the authors have naturally assumed that the Indian parties are 
well organised and responsible bodies capable of doing 
voluntary acts as fully as, if not more fully than, compulsory 
acts. Therefore when Lord Pethick-Lawrence said to a press 
conference, "if they do come together on that basis it will 
mean that they will have accepted that basis but they can 
still change it, it by a majority of each party they desire to do 
so," he was right in the sense that those who became delegates 
well knowing the contents of the statement were expected by 
the authors to abide by the basis unless it was duly altered by 
the major parties. When two or more rival parties meet 
together they do so under some understanding. A self-chosen 
umpire (in the absence of one chosen by the parties the authors 
constitute themselves one) fancies that the parties will come 
together only if he presents them with a proposal containing 
a certain minimum and he makes his proposal, leaving them 
free to add, tc subtract from or altogether change it by joint 
agreement. 

This is perfect so far. But what about the units? Are 
the yikhs for whom the Punjab is the only home in India, 
to consider themselves against their wdll as part of the section 
which takes in Sind, Baluchistan and the Frontier Province? 
Or is the Frontier Province also against its will to belong to 
the Punjab called "B" in the statement, or Assam to "C" 
although it is a predominantly non-Muslim province? In my 
opinion the voluntary character of the statement demands that 
the liberty of individual Units should be unimpaired. Any 
member i>f the Section is free to join it. Freedom to opt out 
is an additional safeguard. It can never be a substitute for 
the freedom retained in para 15 which reads : 

"Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives 
and legislatures and each Group could determine the provin- 
cial subjects to be taken in common." It is clear that this free- 
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dom WES not taken away by the authors by Section 19 which 
^proposes’ (does not order) what should be done. It pre- 
supposes that the Chairman of the Constituent Assembly at 
its first meeting wall ask the delegates of the provinces w hcther 
they w’ould accept the Group principle, and if they do, whether 
they will accept the assignment given to their province. This 
freedom, inherent in every province, and that given by 15 (5) 
will remain intact. 

There appears to me no othe^ way of avoiding the 
apparent conflict between the two paiagiaphs as also the chaige 
of compulsion which would immediately altei the noble chaiacter 
of the document. 1 would therefoie ask all those who are 
perturbed by the Gioup iiroposal and the arbitrary assignment, 
that, if my interpretation is vaild there is not the slightest 
cause for perturbation. 

Theie aie (iihor things in the doaimcnt which would 
puz/le any hasty reader who forgets that it is simiily an appeal 
and an advice to the nation showing how to achieve indepen- 
dence in the .shortest time possible. The leasoii is cleai In 
tlie new woild that is to enieige out ot the present chaos, India 
in bondage will cease to be ‘the biightest jeweP in the Biitish 
Crow'll. It will become the blackest s]>ot in that Crown, so 
black that it will be fit only for the dustlmi. Let me ask the 
reader to hope and pray with me that the British Crown has a 
better use for Britain and the world. The brightest jewel is 
an abrogation. 

When the promissoiy note is fully honoured, the Biitish 
Crown wdll have a unique jew'el as ot right flowing from due 
performance ot duty. 

There are other matters outside the statement A\hich are 
required to back the promissory note. But I must defer that 
examination to the next issue ot ‘Harijan*.’* 


14. MAHATMA GAXDHI ON THE CABINET 
MISSION’S PLAN, JUNE 2, 194^5. 

“Intrinsically and as legally interpreted, the State paper 
»seems to me to be a brave and frank document. Nevertheless, 
the official interpretation would appear to be different from the 

6 
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I)opular. If it is so and prevails, it will be a bad omen,*' 
says Mahatma (landhi writing under the caption “Vital Defects*' 
in to-day *s “Harijan**. 

Maliatma Oandhi adds : 

“During the long course of the history of British rule in 
India the official interi)retation has held sway, and, it has been 
enforced. 1 have not hesitated before now to say that the 
office of the law-giver, judge and executioner is combined in 
one person in India. Is not the State document a departure 
from tile imperialistic treadilion? 1 have answered *ycs*. Be 
that as it may, let us try to glance at the shortcomings. 

The Delegation, after a brief s])ell in Simla, returned to 
Delhi on the 14th instant, issued their statement on the ibth 
and yet we are far from the popular Government at the Centre. 
One would have thought that they would have formed the 
Central Government before issuing the statement. But they 
issued the statement first and then set about the vSearch for 
the formation of the Interim Government. It is taking a long 
time coming, whilst the millions are starving for want of food 
and clothing. This is defect No. i. 

Question of j)aramountcy is unsolved. It is not enough 
to .say that i)aramountcy will end with the end of British rule 
in India. If it i)ersists without check during the interim i)eriod, 
it w’ll leave behind a difficult legacy for the inde])endent 
Government. If it canmU be ended with the establishment of 
the Interim Go\'ernnient, it shoidd be exercised in co-operation 
with it and purely for the benefit of the i>eoi)le of the States. 

Ft is the ])eo])le who want and are fighting for imle])end- 
cnce, not the Princes who are .sustained by alien i)ower even 
when they claim not to be its creation for the sui)pression 
of the liberties of the ])e(4)le. The Princes, if they are true 
to tlieir ])rofessi«ms, should welcome this po])ular use of ])ara- 
mountcy so as to accommodate themselves to the sovereignty 
of the peo])le envisaged under the new scheme. This is 
defect No. 2. 

Tr()oi)S, it is declared, are to remain during the interim 
jjeriod for the i>reservation of internal ])eace and ])rotection 
against external aggrc.ssion. If they are kept for such use 
during the period of grace, their presence will act as a damper 
on the Constituent Assembly and is more likely than not to 
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be wanted even after the establisliiiient of independence so 
called. A nation that desires alien troops for its safety, internal 
or external, or has them imposed upon it, can never be 
described as independent in any sense of the term. 

It is ill effect a nation unfit for self-government. Tlie acid 
test is that it should be able to stand alone, erect and unbend- 
ing. During the interim iieriod we niu.st learn to hop 
unaided, if we are to walk when we are free. We must 
cease from now to be so spoon-fed. 

That these things are not liapjiening as we would wish, 
is to be accoimted as our weakness, be the cause whatever thev 
be, not the cnssedness of the liiitisli (Government or their 
people. Whatever we get, will lie our deserts, not a gift from 
across the .seas. The three ^Ministers liave come to do what 
they have cle.'hued. U will be time to blame them Avhen they 
go back upon the Hritlsli declarations and devise ways and 
means of perpetuating British rule. Though there is ground 
for feai, there is no sign (m the horizon that they have said 
one thiiig and meant another.” 


15. MR. JINNAH’v'^ vSPKHCII, JUXh: 5, ig|(). 

[Tin follou'iii^ c\t}acts indicate the substaiici et the sl)cech 
delivered by Mr. Jinnah at the Muslim Lcaj^ue CoiduiI }}iLCtini: 
at Xcie Delhi on June 5, 1040. j 

The Miisliin keague Council opened this inurning. 
Mr. ]\ 1 . A. Jinnah, the President, in a .speech, exi)lained tliat 
the Working Committee had discussed the pros and eons oi the 
Cabinet Mission’s ]>roposals but thought that it should not 
anticijiate the verdict of the Council which, he .said, was the 
Parliament of the Muslim nation. The Working Coininittee 
had, therefore, decided that the Council having regard to the 
gravity of the situation should take the re.sjKmsibility for what- 
ever decision it might leach. Mr. Jinnah wanted e\er> 
member of the Council to feel that he was free from embarrass- 
ment and w’as not tied down or fettered in anv way which 
would prevent him from expressing his oi>inion or from taking 
that final deciskiii that the situation called for. 
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“The decision you have to take W-day or to-morrqw 
going to be of far-reaching importance and consequence.** Np 
* doubt, he went on, the Working Committee could have followed 
the normal procedure on the analogy of a Cabinet. It could 
have, if it had chosen to do so, corner to a decision and 
formulated a resolution of its own after the two days* 
discussions it had had and it could have presented its decision 
to the Council for confirmation. But the Working Committee 
thought that this was an exceptional position of grave 
importance and, therefore, that was not the course for it to 
adopt. “If we had taken any decision and placed it before 
you and if you disapproved of it, there would have been no 
other course open to us except to resign and we thought that 
we should not create such a situation w^hen the Council is 
meeting and when tliere is no urgency and no necessity for 
such a course.’* 

]\lr. Jinnah suggested that the whole Council should 
adjourn and form itself into a coininittee which would sit in, 
camera and come to its decision. 

Mr. Jinnah in his sjiecch condemned the Cabinet Mission*s 
treatment of the Pakistan demand and declared : “Thai is one 
of the greatest blunders they have made.” 

“Let me tell ypu that Muslim India will not rest content 
until Me have eslabli.shed full, complete and sovereign Pakistan. 
(Loud clieens). The Cabinet Mission have mutilated facts for 
no other purjiGse exce])t to please and appease the Congress. 
In fact, the foundation and the basis of Pakistan arc there in 
their own statement.” (Hear, hear). 

The Congress press and Hindus, he added, felt jubilant 
at this “sugar-coated pill” but soon found there was so little 
sugar that it was a pill minus sugar. (Laughter). 

Referring to the demand for Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah further 
said : “Let me tell you that Muslim India will not rest content 
until we have established full, complete and sovereign Pakistan 
(Loud cheers). And I repeat with all the emphasis that I can 
command that the arguments and the reasons and the way 
in w^hich the Mission have mutilated the facts are for no other 
purpose except to please and appease tht Congress*’. (Cries of 
"Shame, shame*). 
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Mr. Jinnah went on to refer to his recent remarks at a 
Muslim reception at Simla and the interpretation put on those 
remarks. These grave issues, he -said, were not to be decided 
by a word here or a phrase there or by mere sentiment or 
slogans. It had been reported that he said, “We cannot keep 
quarrelling all the time’*. The obtuse mentality of a section 
of the Press at once jumped to the conclusion : “Mr. Jinnah 
has come to his senses’*. 

“I am glad 1 have come to my •.eiiscs,’’ Mr. Jinnah \Aent 
on, “but I wish they will also come to their senses. (lyaughter). 
Surely, it requires two parties for a quarrel but in this case 
there are three and even four parties, leaving smaller minorities. 
When I say we cannot keep quarrelling all the time, am I not 
addressing everyone of them, including ourselves? I know 
and repeat this, that the Mus.salmans have suffered, and suffered 
to an exteiit thai I shudder to think of. 

Six years ago the position ol the Mussalmaiis was such 
that they could have been wiped off. In ever}^ department of 
life the Mussalmans have suffered and arc suffering now. I 
want to say, put an end to this suffering and for us there is 
no other goal except the establishment of Pakistan (cheers). 
May be, obstacles will be put in our way but nothing is going 
to make us flinch or faltci in any way or budge by a hair’s 
breadth from doing everything in our power to reach our goal 
and estaldish Pakistan.’’ 

]\Ir. Jinnah added : “I repeal from this platform that delay 
is not good either for the British Government or the Hindus. 
If they love fiecdom, if thej" love the independence of India, 
if they W'aiit to l^e free, then the sooner they realise the better 
that the quickest way is to agree to Pakistan. Either you 
agree or w’e shall have it 111 spite of you.’’ (Hear, hear) 

What methods they would adopt and wdial instruments 
they would use would depend upon the time and ciicuiiistaiices 
Mr. Jiimah’s Advice to the League Council : 

“I advised j^ou to reject the Cripps proposal, I advised 
you to reject the last Simla Conference formula. But I cannot 
advise you to reject the British Cabinet Mission’s proposal. I 
advise you to accept it.’’ 

With these wwds? ^Ir. M. A. Jinnah wound up the long- 
drawn debate an the Cabinet Mission’s proposal in the secret 
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session of the Council of the All-India Muslim League. He 
spoke for hours before the voting took place. 

JNIr. Jinnah added : “The Lahore resolution did not mean 
that when INIuslims pul forward their demand, it must be 
accei)ted at once. It is a big struggle and a continued struggle. 
The first struggle was to get the representative character of the 
League accepted. Tliat fight they had started and they had 
w’on. Accpetaiice of the Mission’s proposal was not the end 
of their struggle for Pakistan. They should continue their 
struggle till Pakistan w^as achieved.” 

Mr. Jinnah .said, they could create a deadlock in llie 
Constituent Assembly if anything w'as done against their wishes, 
The3" ^Nould continue to fight in the Constituent i!\ssembh’ for 
their objective. They would also fight for the right of the 
Units or Groups to rejoin the Group from w’hich they seceded. 

As regards Grou])ing, Mr. Jinnah is reported to have 
expressed satisfaction and said : “The Groups should have power 
on all subjects except Defence, Communications and P'oreign 
Affairs. But so far as Defence was concerned, it would remain 
in the hands of the British till the new’ constitution was 
enforced. vSo the}' need not worry af)out it now. They would 
fight in the Constituent Assenildy to restrict ‘Communications^ 
to what was absolutely necessary for defence only.” 


10. REvSOLUTlGN OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE COUNCIL. 

JUNE 0, iq/ih. 

“(i) This meeting of the Council of the All-India ^Muslim 
League, after having carefully considered the statement issued 
b\" the Cabinet Mission and H. E. the Viceroy on ^lay lO and 
<ithcr relevant statements and documents officially issued in 
connection therewith, and after having examined the proposals 
set forth in the said statement in all their bearings and 
implications, places on record the follow’ing view’s for the 
guidance of the nation and direction to the Working 
Committee : 

(2) That the references made and the conclusions recorded 
in paragraphs 6, 7, 8, g, 10 and 11 of the statement concerning 
Muslim demand for the establishment of a full .sovereign Pakistan 
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as the only solution of the Indian constitutional problem are 
unwarranted, unjustified and unconvincing and should not, 
tliercfore, have found place in a State document issued on 
behalf and with the authority of the British Government. 

These paragraphs are couclied in such language and contain 
such inulilationh of established facts that the Cabinet Mission 
have clearly been prompted to include them in their statement 
solely with the ol)ject of appeasing the Hindus in utter 
disregard ol Muslim sentiineiits. Furthermore, the contents of 
the aforesaid paragaphs are in conflict and inconsistent with the 
admissions made hy the Mission themselves in paragra])hs 5 and 
12 of their statement which are to tlie following elTect : — 

First, tile ^fission ‘were greatly impressed l)y the very 
genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they should find 
themselves subject to a perpetual Hindu majority rule.’ 

Second ‘ini^ Reeling has become so strong and widespread 
amongst tlie Muslims that it cannot be allayed by mere paper 
safeguards.’ 

Third, bf there is to be internal j)eace in India, it must l)e 
secured by measures wliich will assure to the Muslims a control 
in all matters vital to tlieir culture, religion, economic or other 
intercvsts. ’ 

I'ourth, ‘very real Muslim apprehensions exist that their 
culture and ])olilical and social life might become submerged in 
a purely unitary India, in which the Hindus with their greatly 
sUiKTior numbers must be tlie dominating element.’ 

In order th*it there may be no manner of doul)! in any 
(luarter, the Council of the All India ^Inslini I.eague reiterates 
that the attainnieiit of the goal of a com]>lete sovereign Pakistan 
still remains the unalterable objective of the ^Muslims in India 
for the achievemeiil ot which they an ill, if necessaiy, einidoy 
every means in their power and consider no sacrifice or sufiering 
loo great. 

(3) That notwitlistaiiding the affront offered to Muslim 
sentiments by a choice of injudicious words in the i)reani]fie to 
the statement of the Cabinet ^lission, the Muslim League, 
having regard to the grave issues involved, and prompted by its 
earnest desire for a iieaceful solution, if jiossible, of the Indian 
constitutional problem, and inasmuch as tlie basis and the 
foundation of Pakistan are inherent in the Mission’s plan by 
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virtue of the compulsory Grouping of the six Muslim provinces' 
in sections B and C, is willing to co-operate with the 
constitution-making machinery proposed in the scheme outlined 
by the Mission, in the hope that it would ultimately result in 
the establishment of complete sovereign Pakistan and in the 
consummation of the goal of independence for the major nations, 
Muslims and Hindus, and all the other people inhabiting the 
vast sub-continent. 

It is for these reasons that the Aluslim League is accepting 
the scheme and will join the constitution-making body and will 
keep in view’ the opportunity and the right of secession of 
I)rovinces or Groups from the Ihiioii which have been provided 
ill the ^Mission’s plan Lv implication. 

The ultimate attitude of the ^Muslim League will depend 
on the final outcome of the labours of the constitution-making 
body and on the final shape of the constitutions which may 
emerge from the deliberations of that bgdy jointly and 
separately in its three sections. 

Tlie Muslim League also reserves the right to modify and 
revise the policy and attitude set forth in this resolution at any 
time during the progress of delibci ations of the constitutiou- 
niaking bodv or the Constituent Aasemblv oi thereafter if the 
course of events so require, bearing in mmd the fundamental 
princiides and ideals hereinbefore adumbrated, to w’hich the 
Muslim League is irrevocably committed 

(4) That v\ith regard to the arrangements for the proposed 
Interim Government at the Centre, this Council authoiises its 
President to negotiate with H.E. the Vicerov and to take such 
decisions and actions as he deems fit and proiicr.’* 

17. EXTRACTvS FROM AZAD-WAVELL 
CORREvSPONDENCE, JUXE 14-15, 

1. From Maulana Azad to Lord Wavell, June 14, 1946. 

# 4; is 

“We came to the conclusion also that, unsatisfactory as 
were many of the provisions of your statement of May i6th, w’e 
would trv to w^ork them according to our ow’n interpretation 
and with a view to achieve our objective. 
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. . 1 ou are no doubt aware of the strong feeling of resentment 
which exists among large sections of the people against some 
of the proposals in the statement, notably the idea of Grouping. 
The Frontier Province and Assam have expressed themselves 
with considerable force against any compulsory Grouping. The 
Sikhs have felt hurt and isolated by the.se proposals and are 
considerably agitated. Being a minority in the Punjab, they 
become still more helpless, as far as numbers go, in Section ‘B*. 
We appreciated all these ohjeclions especially as we ourselves 
■shared them. Nevertheless we hoped that according to our 
interpretation of the clauses relating to Grouping, wdiich W'e 
•still hold is the correct inter])retation, for any other interpreta- 
tion W’ould endanger tlie basic princii)le of provincial autonomj", 
we might be able to get over some of the obvious difficulties. 

But two insuperable obstacles remained and we had hoped 
that you would i)l aide to remove them. One of these related 
to the part that luiiopcau members of the Provincial Assembles 
might play in the election to the Constituent Asseiiildy. We 
have no objection to Englishmen or lunopeaiis as such, but 
we do have a strong objection to ]>er.sons, wlio are foreigners 
and non-nationals and who claim to belong to the ruling race, 
participating in, and influencing the elections to, the Constituent 
Assembly. The Cabinet Delegation’s statement lays down 
clearly that the future constitution of India has to be decided 
by Indians. The basic priiicijile of the statement of May ibth 
was the election of a member of the Constituent Assembly to 
rcpre.sent one million inhabitants. On this basis, the reprCvSent- 
ative? of 146,000 Muslims 111 Orissa and i So, 000 Hindus and 
58,000 Sikhs in the North-West hVontier Province have not 
been given the right to elect anv member to the Constituent 
Asscmbl}". The European jKiimlation of Bengal and Assam 
numbers onlv 21,000 but thear reiiresentatives can return to the 
Constituent Assembly by their own vote 7 out of 34 members, 
thus aj^propriating to themselves the right to re])resent seven 
millions. They are returned to the Provincial Assemblies by a 
separate electorate of their own and have been given fantastic 
weightage. This representation of Europeans in the Constituent 
Assembly will be at the cost of non-Muslims, that is mainly 
Hindus wiio are already in a minority in Bengal. To make a 
ininorit}’^ suffer in this wav is utterly wrong. Ajiart from the 
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(juestioii of principle, it is a matter %f the utmost ijnportaiice in 
practice and may well affect the fuliire both ot Bengal and 
Assam. The Coiij^ress Working Committee attach the greatest 
importance to this. We would like to add that even if the 
Europeans ihemsehes do not stand for election, hut merely’ 
vote, tile results will l)e equally bad. The Cal)iiiet Delegation 
have informed us that beyond promising to use their i)ersnasive 
l>owers they could not liold out any assurance to us that these 
European members would not exercise the right which, we are 
advised, they do not possess under the statement of Ma> i^th. 
But if the Delegation hold otherwise, as evidently they do, we 
cannot contemjjlale a legal light for their exclusion at the 
threshold of the Cmistitiieiit Assembly. 

Therefore, a clear announcement is necessary that they will 
not take pail as voters or candidates in the election to the 
Constituent Assembly. We cannot depeml on grace or goodwill 
where rights are concerned.” 


2. From Lord Wavell to Maulana Azad^ June 15, 1946. 

ha\e received your letter of i^th June. You deal with 
matters on whicli wehiave already had much discussion. 

We are doing everything possible to further the indei)en- 
dence of India. As wx* have already iiointed out, however, 
there must first be a new constitution diawii U]) b 3 " the people 
f)f India. 

The Delegation and I are aware of your objections Uj the 
])rinciple of (i'rouping. I would, however, point out that the 
statement of i()th May does not make Grouping coinpulsoiw . It 
leav’es the decision to the elected representatives of the pro\ inces 
concerned sitting together in sections. 

The onl\’ provision which is made is that the representatives 
of certain provinces should meet in sections so that they can 
decide whether or not they wish to form (ii'oups. Even when 
this has been done the individual lu'ovinces are still to have the 
liberty to o]A out of the Group if they so decide. 

1 recognise the difficulty about the Europeans wdio thrfjUgh 
no fault of their own find themselves in a difficult position. I 
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Still hope th^a salisfactoi^ solution of the problem will be 
found.’' 


18. MAHATMA (lAXDHI ON ErROPEANwS’ RIGHT TO 
VOTE for CONvSTITUENT Av^vSI{MBLY, JUNE .’3, iq^6. 

(Article in the iJarijan, June 23, 1046). 

“No less a person than the President of the European 
Association has exhibited the lion’s paw.' 'Hiat seems to be 
the naked truth. That the Europeans will neither vote nor 
offer themselves for election should he a certainty, if a Cons- 
tituent As'^cinhlv Avortliy of the name is at all to ])e formed. 
'I'lie Biitish power m India has four arms— the official military, 
the official civil, the unofficial civil and the unofficial military. 
vSo when the ruling class speaks of the unofficial luiro])ean as 
not bein^; under tlieii control, it is nonsense. 'I'lie official exists 
for the unofficial. Tlie former would have no work if the 
latter did not exist. The British .eimboat came in the wake 
of Hiitish commerce. The whole of India is an occupied 
country. We have to examine in this lii>ht the exploits of the 
European President. In tlie intoxication of power he does not 
seem to have taken the trouble to a.scertain whether the vState 
paper has i)rovided for the leeal power for his community to 
\’ote or be voted for in the iH'o])osed Ccmstilueiit Assembly. For 
his and his constituents* edification I ha\e secured oianiou 
from the leader of the bar in Delhi 

Did the President condescend to iiKjuire of the Mis.sion 
w’hat his moral and lei^al i)(>sition was? ( )r, did he hold them 
cheap because he represented the real imperialism which the 
Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy rei»resentinL> Bntisli Labour 
were strUi4i;linL» to discard? 

It is the straw’ which shows the way the wind is blowin.Li. 
This unreasonable i)ertormaiice of the luiropean Association is 
to my mind the greatest disturbing factor to shake the faith in 

' The reference is to a sUiteiiienl in which it (k-rlared that tlie 
RuroiDeans would refrain from voting for Ihenisehes hut would Uf>e their 
vote for electing* Indians. 
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the reality of the Mission’s work. Has the Mission come before 
its time? Will the gun-protected Europeans of India silence 
their guns and stake their fortunes, Andrews-like, purely on 
the goodwill of the masses of India? Or, do they expect in 
their generation to continue the imposition of foreign rule on 
India ? 

How can they say, they ‘are not intransigent?* The 
statement leck*;. of intiansigence. They have a loaded communal 
franchise, glaiinglv in Bengal and Assam. What right had 
they to be in the Assemblies at all? What part have thev 
plajx^d ill the two Assemblies save to embarrass the people of 
Bengal and Assam bv di\idin<* the communities This load was 
not imposed U])on them It would have redounded to their 
honour if thev had leinidi.ited it Instead, they welcomed the 
‘white man’s biiiden*. And even now, at the hour of the 
dawn thev would giacioiislv conlribulc to constitution-making! 

Not evci>oiic who savs, ‘I am not intransigent’ is really 
so ; he only who savs nothing but lets his deeds eloquently 
speak for themselvx^s 

They have been made to look so foolish in their latest 
statement as to sav that thev v\ould refrain from voting foi 
themselves hut would use their vote for electing theii henchmen 
w^earing the Indian skin They v\ould, if thev could, repeat 
the trick which has enabled them, a handful, to strangle the 
dumb millions of India How long will this agony last? Do 
the ]\Iission ])ro]>o.se to bolster up this unhol}" ambition and yet 
expect to put to sea the frail barque of their Constituent 
Assembly ? India cannot perform the obvaous duty of the 
Mis*;!©!! for them”. 

TO. PROCEDURE OF ELECTION OF THE 
CONSTITUENT AvSvSEMBLY. 

(1) Press Note issued by the Government of Bengal. 

“In pursuance of the direction referred to in the last para- 
graph of His Excellency the Viceroy’s statement^ of June i6, 

^ “The Viceioy is al*;© directing the (Governors of the Provinces to 
summon the Provincial Legislative Assemblies forthwith to proceed 
w'itli the elections necessary for the setting up of the constitution- 
making machinery as put forwurd m the statement of Mav 16th. “ 
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His Excellency the Governor of Bengal has summoned the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly to meet on July lo, 1946, to elect 
representatives from the Province for the Constituent Assembly. 
The instructions relating to Xhc election, which are being sent 
to all members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, are 
published for general information. 


It is stated in sub-paragrajdi (/) of i)araL»rai)li ig of the 
Statement i)iiblished by the Cabinet Delegation and His 
Excellency the Viccro}^ on May ib that there shall be elected 
to the Union Constituent As'^emblv by each Provincial Legis- 
lative Assembly, certain representatives, each part of the 
Chamber (General and ^litsliiii) electing its own representatives 
by the method of iiropoitional lepreseiitation with the single 
transferable vote. The number ot representatives from Bengal 
is; — General 27 and ]\Iusliin 33; total 60. The following 
instructions explain the jirocediire which will be follow ed in 
holding the elections. 

I. The Secretary of the Bengal Legislative Assembly shall 
be the Returning Officer. 

II. Any ]KTson '•hall be eligible for election, provided, 

(a) that he is duly nominated b\ one member of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly and seconded by 
another member , 

(b) that the nomination is accompanied by a declaration 
by the candidate that he has not been proposed for 
candidature to represent any other province, and 
that he is willing to serve as a reprcsentativ'e of the 
Province for the juirposes ot paragraph rg of the 
above-mentioned Statement. 

III. No person who is not v Muslim shall be eligible for 
election to fill a Muslim scat. No Muslim shall be eligible for 
election to fill a General seat. 

IV. All nominations shall be submitted by the proposer, 
seconder, or c^didate in person or by registered post so as to 
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reach the Reliirniiig Officer before ii a.m. on July 3, !r946, 
preferably in the form ajjpeiided to these instructions. 
Nominations should in any case contain the particulars s])ecificd 
in that form and also the declaration set out therein. 

V. The Returniim Officer shall scrutinize the nominations 

on July 4, commencing at 11 \.M., in the Legislative 

Clianil)er and sliall reject all nominations that are not in 
iiccordance with articles II, 111 and IV of these instructions. 
Candidates may l^e present. 

VI. It shall be o])en to any candidate to withdraw his 
candidature by intimation in writing to the Returning Officer 
on or l)efoie ii a.m. on July 6, i()40. 

VII. Oil July 10, 1Q4O, when the Provincial Legislative 
.-\sseml)ly meets, it will leceive a message from His Excellency 
the Oovenior under vSub-vSection (2) of Section 63 of the 
(bivernnient of India i\cl, 1035, conimimicating His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s reciiust under jiaragraph 21 of the above- 
mentioned vStateineiit. ^'hereupon the Assembly shall iiroceed 
to elect its repie'^ditatives by proportional re])resentation with 
single transferable \ote. | This system of election is described 
in Part VI of the Bengal lA'gislative Council Ivlectoral (Conduct 
of nUctions) Rules, io3(>|. 

VIII. The Returning Officer shall re])ort the result of the 
election to His Excellemy the Oovenior, who shall cause the 
names of the candidatts declared elected to be jaiblished in the 
Calcutta Oazelte on July is, iOU'>, or as soon as may be 
tlierealler ; and the iiersons whose names are .so published shall 
lie rejireseiitatives of Bengal for the purposes of paragraph iQ 
ot tliL abo\ e-nientioned Statement.” 


(2) Elucidation. 

“With reference to the report that a directive has been 
issued by II. E. the ‘Governor of Bengal that candidates to the 
Constituent Assembly should sign a declaration that they should 
bind themselves to work in accordance with clause ig of the 
State Pajier on the subje'^t, enquiries at Government House, 
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Calcutta, show that the following arc the conditions of eligibility 
for election to tlic Assembly : 

‘All}’ ])erson shall be eligible f(^r election provided : 

A. That he is duly nominated l)y one member of the 
liengal legislative Assembly and seconded by another member ; 
and 

B. That the nomination is accompanied Iw a declaration 
by tile candidate that he has not been i)ioposed for candidature 
to lejn'escnt any other province, and that he is willing to serve 
as a representative of tlie province for the purposes of j)aragraph 
ig of the sttilenieiit of the Cabinet Delegation and H. K. the 
\’iceroy of ibth l\lav. 

Xo person who is not a ^hisliin shall be eligilile for election 
to fdl a Mnsliin seat. No Muslim shall be eligible for election 
to fill cl Ceneral scat.* 

These insti notions were published in tlie Calcutta Press on 
'ruesday, tlie i^th June. The Ass<jciated Pi'ess of India was 
definitely informed later on that no othei directive had been 
issued l)y the ( iovernor of Bengal on the matter. 

The text ol the declaration to be signed by a candidate 
runs as follow s : 

‘1 heiebx agree t(i this nomination and declare that I am 
willing to .serve in the Constituent Assembly as a re])reseiitalive 
of tile (]\Iuslini-(\neral) part of the Bengal Legislative Asseiiiblv 
fc»r the punio.se ol lianiing a new eoiistilutioii for India. I 
further declare that I have not been i)roposed as a lepreseiitaliv e 
of anv part of the Legislative Asseinblv' of aiiv' other iiroviiice 
in India in the said Constituent Assembly.’ 

The other refer<.iiee to Paragraph K) of the statement in the 
inslructioiis issued by tlu (hn’eriior of Bengal is with regard 
to reiiortiiig the result of the election. This reads as follows : 

‘The Returning Officer shall reixirl the result of the election 
to His Ivxcelleiiey the ( Governor, who shall cause the names 
of the candidates declared elected, to be published in the 
Calcutta (Lizette on 15th July, 1946, or as soon as may be 
thereafter ; and the persons whose names are so published shall 
be representatives of Bengal for the purposes of Paragraidi U) 
of the above-flieii tinned statement’.” 
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20 . I^AWYERS’ OPINIONS ON EUROPEANS* RIGHT 
TO VOTE FOR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 

(1 ) Opinion of Mr. K. M. Munshi (published on June 23p 
1946 ). 

“The following is the text : 

‘(a) Whethei tliL Europeans who aic foreigners and non- 
nationals are undci the terms of the Cabinet ^Mission’s state- 
ment entitled to vote at the election of, or , 

(b) Stand as candidate toi the election of members foi 
tile proposed Constituent Assembly.* 

1. The Cabinet Mission came to India for purposes defined 
in th§ announcement made in the Pailiameiit by the British 
Prime Ministei on behalf of His Majesty *s Government on 
March 15. The relevant woids of the said announcement are 
as follows : 

‘My colleagues are going to India with the intenticm of 
using their utmost endeavour to help her to attain her freedom 
as speedily and fully as possible What form of Government 
is to replace the present regime is foi India to decide. But our 
desire is to helii her to set up forthwith the machinery for 
making that decision.*^ 

In the said announcement the British Prime Minister 
expressed a wish that ‘India, her people* may elect to remain 
wdthin the British Commonwealth after the new constitution is 
framed. 

2. The word ‘India* 111 the said announcement can only be 
construed as meaning Indians. This is made clear by the 
statement issued by the Mission on JNIay 16, 1946 (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘statement’). In paragraph 3 it is stated : 

‘We have accordingly decided that immediate arrangements 
should be made whereby Indians may decide the future 
constitution of India.’ 

The said words in paragraph 3 only amplify the intention 
contained in the British Prime Minister*s announcement and 
indicate that the word ‘India* used therein refers to Indians as 
the only persons who will frame the new constitution. 

3. This view is supported by paragraph 24 of the statement 
which among other things says — 
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*We and .our Government and countrymen hoped that it 
would be possible for the Indian people themselves to agree 
upon the method of framing the new constitution under which 
they will live.* 

In the last portion of the statement the Mission further 
state, ‘We hope in any event that you (Indians) will remain 
in close and friendly association with our people. But these 
are matters for 3^our own free choice.’ 

The British subjects who are in the country as non-iiational 
Britishers are clearly" included in ‘our people* and ‘countrymen* 
and as different from ‘they* (Indians) and ‘the Indian people.’ 

4. Paragrajdi iS of the statement provides for the 
machinerj’ for forming the Constituent Assembly and the 
principles and methods to be followed for election of the 
members thereof. Sub-clausc (B) of the said paragraph provides 
that the i)rovincia] allocation of scats has to be divided betw’een 
the main communities in each province in proportion to their 
population. Clause (C) makes a piovision that the ‘represent- 
atives allotted to each community in a province shall be elected 
by the members of that communitj^ in its Legislative Assembly.* 
For the purpose of the Constituent Assembly the paragraph 
recognises three main communities of Indians, namely, the 
C^eiieral, ^Muslim and Sikh. The \vords ‘We therefore propose 
that there shall be elected by each provincial Legislative 
Assembly* in paragraph 19 (i) mean the same thing as 
representatives allotted to each of these communities. 

5. The general community is deemed to include persons 
who are neither ^luslims, nor Sikhs. It is to consist of Hindus, 
and other groups of persons referred to therein as ‘smaller 
minorities*. The word ‘smaller’ as qualifying the word 
‘minorities* has been used in contradistinction to Muslims and 
Sikhs who are classified as major communities of Indians. The 
word ‘community* had to be used for ‘minority* for the 
Muslims and the Sikhs only because a new^ artficial group called 
general community consisting of the majority, viz., the Hindus 
and the smaller minorities, has to be formed. 

6. The question therefore is whether the European non- 
nationals are a ‘smaller minority*. The word ‘minorities* is 
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used in paragraph ig sub-clause (iv) and in paragraph 20, both 
of which deal with the rights of citizens and rights of minorities. 

7. The word ‘minority’ as used in constitutional treatises, 
enactments and documents means a group of nationals with 
distinct interests as against the interests of a larger group of 
nationals called the majority. But in all cases both such 
groups are treated as always belonging to the same state, 
having a common domicile and citizenship. The Treaty of 
June 28, iQig, by the Allied Powers made with Poland contains 
provisions relating to minorities wdiich Poland undertook to 
recognise as its fundamental laws. The articles of the Treaty 
have since then been recognised as a precedent for minority 
rights. Artic'le 7 of the said Treaty provides that ‘all Polish 
nationals shall l)e equal before the law * etc. Article 8 provides 
as follows: ‘Polisli nationals who belong to racial, religious, or 
linguistic minorities shall enjoy the same treatment and security 
in law and in fact as the other Polish nationals.’ vSiinilar pro- 
visions are included in the treaties concluded by the Allies 
with Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, etc. (See M. 
Wheaton’s I nto fiational Laii', p. 80). Clearly, therefore, the 
word ‘minoriliLs* used in i)aragrai)h>* iq (iv) and 20 of the state- 
ment ill connection with rights of citizens and fundamental 
rights means national minorities. 

8. It must not be forgotten that the doctrine of minorities 
and majorities among the nationals of a country is as old as 
the 'Federali.ser’ and after the l^'irst World War found expressiem 
in the Weimar Constitution of (Germany. In considering the 
rights of the minorities provided in the said peace treaties 
Mr. William Edward Hall, an eminent jurist on International 
Law, states in his work on luictnalional Laiv, that ‘too much 
stress was laid on the rights of minorities while a corresponding 
duty incumbent by the said minority to co-operate loyally with 
other fellow citizens was hardly ever stressed*. The learned 
author at page 64 of his treatise refers to a resolution passed 
at the Third Assembly of the T.eague of Nations emphasizing 
the said duty of raciaj, religious, linguistic minority in a state. 
(Hall’s Intel national Law, Sth Edn., p. 64). ‘A minority’ 
in the statement, therefore, means a comparatively smaller 
group of nationals of the .state and not a group of nationals of 
another state living wdthin ihe boundaries of the former”. 
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(2) Opinion of Sir Bakshi Tek Chand (published on 
June 24f 1946): 

“I have been asked to give iny opinion on the following 
jquestion in connection with the constitution-making body as 
proposed to be set up in the statement issued by the Cabinet 
Delegation and H. E. tlie Viceroy on the i6th of May. 

‘Whether Europeans, who are foreigners and non-nationals, 
arc entitled (i) to vote at, or (2) be candidate for the election 
of members foi the proposed Constituent Assembly.’ 

2. My answer to both ])arts of this question is in the 
negative. 

3. The statement sets out in clear and explicit terms that 
the purpose and object of the plan is to entrust the task of 
framing the constitution to Indians alone : 

(a) Para i cjI the statement opens with a (luotation from 
the speech delivered in the House of Comnioiis 
on the T5th of March, 1046, by the British Prime 
Ministei , ^Mr. Attlee, just before the despatch of 
the Calnnet Delegation to India, when he said, 
inter alia: — 

‘WMiat form of fjovcninieiit is to reidace the ])resent 
regime, is for India to decide.’ 

(h) Para 3 of the statement says that immediate arrangt- 
ments sliould be made whereliy Indians mav 
decide the future constitution of India. 

(c) In para ib, it is stated that the object of the plan 
is ‘to set in motion the machinery wherein a 
consitution can be settled by Indians for Indians.’ 

4. Having thus set out uneciuivocally the oliject and 
purpose of the plan, tlie statement luoceeds in ])aras iS and lu 
to descril)c the machinery which is to consist of a certain 
specified number of representatives elected by the ‘main 
communities’ in each provincial legislatuie, the ‘main 
communities’ recognised tor the purpose being ‘General,’ 
‘Muslim,’ and ‘Sikh,’ and the ‘General community’ in- 
cluding ‘all persons who are not Muslims or vSikhs.’ The 
question for consideration is whether the expression ‘all 
persons who are not Muslims or Sikhs’ is limited to Indians 
only, or it includes Europeans or other foreigners wdio may 
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be members of the Provincial Legislatures under the Consti* 
tution of 1935. 

5. Clearly, para 18 is to be interpreted not as an isolatedl 
or independent clause, but in the context, according to th^ 
‘character and scheme* of the document as a whole. The rule 
of construction is ‘that language is always used secondum 
subjectum materium and that it must be understood in the 
sense which best harmonises with the subject matter*. Where 
uords of a general import are used, the real meaning is to be 
collected ‘ck antccedentibus et consequentibus, that is to &ay> 
in reference to that which precedes and follows it*.*’ 


21. THE CONGRESvS WORKING COMMITTEE’S 
RESOLUTION, JUNE 26, 1946. 

“On May 24 the Woiking Committee passed a resolution on 
the statement, dated May 16, issued by the British Cabinet 
Delegation and the Viceroy. In this lesolution they pointed 
out some defects in the statement and gave their own inter- 
pretation of certain parts of it. 

Since then the Committee have been continuously engaged 
in giving earnest consideration to the proposals made on behalf 
of the British Government in the statements of May 16 and 
June t6 and have considered the correspondence in regard to 
them between the Congress President and the members of the 
Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 

The Committee have examined both these sets of proposals 
from the point of view of the Congress objective of immediate 
independence and the opening out ot the avenues leading to 
the rapid advance of the masses, economically and socially, so 
that their material standards may be raised and poverty, mal- 
nutrition, famine and the lack of the necessaries of life may 
^be ended, and all the people of the country may have the 
freedom and opportunity to grow and develop according to 
their genius. These proposals fall short of, these objectives. 
Yet the Committee considered them earnestly in all their aspects 
because of their desire to find some way for the peaceful 
settlement of India’s problem and the ending of the conflict 
betw^een India and England. 
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The kind of independence Congress has aimed at is the 
Establishment of a united, democratic Indian federation, with 
a Central authority, which would command respect from the 
nations of the world, maximum provincial autonomy and equal 
rights for all men and women in the country. The limitation 
of the Central authority as contained in the proposals, as w^ell 
as the system of Orouping of provinces, weakened the whole 
structure and was unfair to some provinces such as the 
N W. F. Province and Assam, and to some of the minorities, 
notably the Sikhs. The Committee disapproved of this. They 
felt, however, that, taking the proposals as a whole, there was 
sufficient scoi)e for enlarging and strengthening the Central 
authority and for fully ensuring the right of a province to act 
according to its clioicc in regard to Grouping, and to give pro- 
tection to such minorities as might otherwise be placed at a 
disadvantage. Certain other objections were also raised on 
their behalf, notabl> the i)ossibilitv of non-nationals taking any 
part in the constitution-making. It is clear that it would be 
a breach of both the lettei and spirit of the statement of May i6 
if any non-Indian participated in the voting or stood for 
election to the Constituent Assembly. 

In the proposals for an Interim Government contained in 
the statement of June ib the defects related to matters of vital 
concern to the Congress. Some of these have been pointed 
out in the letter dated June 25 of the Congress President to the 
\’iceroy. The Provisional Government must have powder and 
authority and responsibility and should function in fact, if not 
in law, as a ‘de facto* indejiendent Government leading to the 
full independence to come. The members of such a Govern- 
ment can only hold themselves responsible to the people and 
not to any external authority. In the formation of a provisional 
or other Government Congressmen can never give uj) the 
national character of the Congress, or accept an artificial 
and unjust parity, or agree to the veto of a communal group. 
The Committee are unable to accept the proposals for the forma- 
tion of an Interim Government as contained in the statement 
of June 16. 

The Committee have, how^ever, decided that the Congress 
would join the proposed Constituent Assembly, with a view to 
framing the cohstitution of a free, united and democratic India. 
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While the Committee have agreed to Congress participa- 
tion in the Constituent Assembly, it is in their opinion essential 
that a representative and responsible provisional National 
Government be formed at the earliest i)ossible date. A con- 
tinuation of authoiilarian and unrepresentative Government 
can only add to the suffering of famishing masses and increased 
discontent. It will also ]mt in jeopardy the work of the 
Constituent Asseinl)ly, which can only function in a free 
environment. 

The Working Committee recommend accordingly to the 
All-India Congress Committee, and for the purpose of consider- 
ing and ratifying this recommendation they convene an 
emergent meeting of the A.-I.C.C. in Bombay on July 6 and 7”. 


22. MAlJIvAXA AZAD’vS vSTATE:MENT, JUNE 2b, 1946. 

‘Tn our inolonged negotiations with the Cabinet Delegation 
and the Viceroy my colleagues and I have throughout been 
guided by one governing indnciple. It was the achievement of 
Indian independence and the solution of all outstanding 
liroblcms by methods of iieaceful negotiations. 

‘‘Such methods .have both their advantages and their 
limitations. Independence achieved through violence and 
conflict may be more spectacular but entails endless suffering 
and bloodshed and leaves behind a heritage of bitterness and 
hatred. 

“Peaceful methods leave no bitter trail but neither are the 
results so sjiectacular as in a violent revolution. The present 
negotiations have therefore to be judged from this .standard. 
Keeping in mind the methods chosen and the peculiar nature 
of our jiroblems, dispassionate observers will be forced to admit 
that though all our hopes have not been fulfilled, the re.sults 
mark a decisive stej) forward towards the attainment of our 
goal. After searching discussion and analysis, this w^as .the 
conclusion reached by the Congress Working Committee, and 
they have accordingly accepted the long-term proposals. 

“As I have explained in my statement of the 14th April 
1946, the Congress scheme for the solution of India’s jiolitical 
and constitutional problem rested uj)on two fundamental bases. 
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“The Congress held that in the peculiar circumstances of 
India, a limited but organic and powerful Centre confined to 
certain basic subjects was inevitable. A unitary Government 
could no more meet the reciuirements ot the case than a division 
of India into several independent stales. 

“A second fundamental principle was the recognition of 
the complete autonomy of the provinces with all residuary 
pouers vested in them. Congress held that the provinces would 
administer all excepting the basic central subjects. From the 
nature of the case, it would be ojK^n to the provinces 
to delegate to the Centre such other subjects as they chose. 

“It is an open secret that the Cabinet ]\lis.sion*s long-term 
l)ro])osals are framed according to the i)rincii)les laid down 
in the Congress scheme. 

“A (jur-Ulon about the imidication of provincial autonomy 
w’as raised during the recent Simla Conference. It was asked 
that if the provinces were full3' autonomous, did not two or 
more of them have the right, if they chose, of setting up intcr- 
ju'ovincial machinerv for administering such subjects as they 
allocated to it ? 

“The declared views of the Congress on the (luestion of 
provincial autonomy flid not permit a denial of the force in 
the contention. M,v correspondence during the Simla Con- 
ference has already been released and given to tin* jmblic a 
clear exposition of the Congress views on the (luestion. 

“The only novel feature in the Cabinet Mission’s scheme 
is the idea of grouping the in'ovinces into three different 
sections. As soon as the Constituent Assembh^ meets, it will, 
according to the ])roposals of the Cabinet Mission, divide itself 
into three Committees. Each Committee will be composed of 
members from provinces in the api)ropriate sectiem and will 
together decide whether to form a (E'oui) or not. Section 15 
of the Cabinet ^lission’s Pioposals have clearly recognised the 
right of ]>iovinces to form ('» roups or not. The Cabinet Mission 
intend that the provinces should exercise this right at a 
particular stage. 

“The Congress Working Committee hold that whatever the 
intention of the Cabinet Mission, the statement of ibih May 
docs not bear such interpretation. They hold that the provinces 
are fully autoiuAnous and have the right to decide the question 
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at any stage they like. Section 15 and the general spirit of 
the proposals support the Congress interpretation. 

"The provinces have the right to decide either at the very 
beginning before the Group Constitution has been framed at 
all or at the end after they have examined the Group Constitu- 
tion as it has emerged from the Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly. I am convinced that the Congress interpretation 
cannot be challenged. 

"If a province decides to remain outside the Group from 
the very beginning, it cannot be compelled to come in. 

"There is the problem of Europeans in Assam and Bengal. 
The Cabinet Mission’s proposals have done away with weight- 
age of representation and have clearly laid down that there is 
to be one representative for every million of the population. 
Tliis automatically lules the Europeans out of the picture. 
Once the weightage is discarded, they have no richt to any 
representation at all on the basis of population. It is in the 
interests of Europeans themselves to refrain from seeking 
election or participating in the votitig. I am confident that the 
Europeans in Bengal and Assam will act with wisdom and 
statesmanship. Since the Europeans in Bengal have already" 
decided to refrain from participating in the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly, I trust that the Europeans in Assam will 
fallow their example. 

"It must, however, he admitted that one grave flaw in this 
picture is the delay in the formation of a Provisional Govern- 
ment. Such Provisional Government alone can provide the 
atmosphere in which the Constituent Assembly can function 
with a sense of full freedom and authority. Their mutual inter- 
actions are so intimate that each would suffer in the absence 
of the other. I earnestly hope that this lacuna in the settlement 
will be filled and a representative and powerful Provisional 
Goveriiinent soon set up. 

"In assessing the results of the negotiations we must not 
forget that the two main objectives of the Congress have been 
the freedom and the unity of India. The Congress stand has 
been vindicated on both these points. The constitution-making 
body w ill be a purely Indian Assembly elected by Indian 
votes alone. 
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“It will have the unfettered right to shape India’s future 
Constitution and decide our relations with the British 
Commonwealth and the rest of the world. And this sovereign 
Constituent Assembly will legislate' not for a divided but for 
a united India. All schemes of partition of India have been 
rejected once and for all. The ITnion Centre may be limited, 
but it will be powerful and organic and will integrate into one 
harmonious whole the many provincial, linguistic and cultural 
diversities which characterise contein])orary India.” 


123. EXTRACTS FR():\I PROCEEDINGS OF ALE-INDIA 
CONGRESS COMMITTEE, BOMBAY, JULY 6-7, iQ4b. 

The newly elected A. 1 . C. C. met at Bombav on July 6-7, 
1946, and ratified the Delhi Resolution ot the Working 
Committee, dated June 2b, 104b. 204 members voted in favour 

of the Resolution, and 51 members voted against it. 

(1) Speech of Maulana Azad, July 6, 1946. 

Commending the Resolution to the members of the 
A. I. C. C. Maulana Azad said . 

“The way the discussion on the Woiking Committee’s 
resolution has been going on in the country makes me feel that 
the people seem to have forgotten the question that the Working 
Committee was faced with. The Committee had cither to 
accept or reject ceitain proposals placed before it. It had to 
be guided by what the Congress had been demanding all these 
years. The Congress had demanded that India must have 
the right to chalk out her own future and frame her ow’ii 
constitution. For many years the British Government were not 
prepared to accept this demand of the Congress to allow’ Indians 
to frame their own constitution. But circumstances had now’ 
forced the British Government to agree to India’s fundamental 
demand of summoning a Constituent Assembly for the purpose 
of framing a constitution for a free and independent India. 

“The Cabinet Mission’s jiroposals contained in the State 
Paper issued on May ib gave us this right to summon 
51 Constituent Assembly to frame our own constitution. This 
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is what wc have been deiiiaiidiiig all these years. What will 
be our poMtioii, if wc refuse that offer? 

“If ue lefiiscd the offer, then there would be no meaning 
to our demands. The things that we have been asking for 
years has been accej>ted and we have now to w’ork our ow'ii 
way. Therefore, the Committee had no choice. It had to 
accept the offer so long a^ the Committee felt convinced that 
it would lead the country to the end the Congress had betorc it. 

“The plan envisaged hy the Caliinet Mission in their White 
Paper of ]\Iay consists of two aspects, j^olitical and communal. 
As far as the political implications of the proposals are 
concerned, tlie pro])osals make it clear that the Constituent 
Assembly will have the fullest rights to frame a constitution 
for a free and inde])endent India and such a constitution will 
be accepted bv the llritish Oovernmeiit. 

“We have been given the freedom to decide wdiether wc 
wish to reinain within the British Empire or be completely 
indciieiident. It is fcii* us to decide this vital question and 
the British fhweininent does not wish to dictate to us in this 
lespect as they have hitheito been doing. 

“In iny first interview with the Cabinet Mission, I made 
it absolutely clear to the Delegation that the Constituent 
As.scnibly we wished to summon should have unfettered 
freedom to frame a constitution foi a free and indeiiendent 
India. The British (loveriinient has accepted this demand and 
has made it clear that the freedom ol India is not under 
question and it has been granted without any question. Why 
then should we raise doubts in the face of such unequivocal 
declarations by tlu' British Government ? 

“The Cabinet ^Mission’s pro^iosals also have once and for 
all times cleared all doubts about the question of the division 
of India. These jiroposals have made it clear beyond a shadow 
of doubt that India shall leinain undivided, a single unit with 
a strong Central Government composed of federating units. 

“Our main demands having thus been accepted by the 
Cabinet Delegation you will agiee the Working Committee had 
to accept the proposals after jiointing out the defects in them. 
This is what the Working Committee has done by its resolution 
of June 26. My answer to those critics who say that w’e should 
not have accepted this proposal is that if we reiect this proposal 
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now, it may not be possible at a later date in the future io 
secure a proposal acceptable to us. 

‘‘For sometime now the Congress had been convinced that 
a completely unitary form of Central Government was unsuited 
for India as it is impracticable. The Congress had als(j felt 
convinced that a division of India as demanded by the Muslim 
League would prove disastrous to the country. The Congress 
had therefore decided to pursue a middle course. That is the 
reas )n uhy the Congress recommended a federal form of Centre 
with Jiiaximum autonomy to the federating units including 
residuary powers. This hel|)s to keep India undivided, at the 
same time ensuring utmost autonomy to the units to dexelo]) 
themselves individually and freely to the inaxiniuni extent. 

“We i)laced this j)ro]>osal before the Cabinet Mission 
which accepted Uns proposal in principle and produced a 
scheme with a united Centre with limited powers such as 
controlling Defence, P\)reign Affairs and Communications and 
Finance to the extent needed to maintain the stability of the 
Xhiion Centre. 

“The Constituent Assembly c(juld now find ways and 
means of strengthening the Ihiion Centre by conceding to the 
Centre sufficient [)oweis to levy enough finances to support 
itself and niaintain an efficient defence force to protect the 
country from external aggiession and internal tin mod. 

“The only new feature ol the Cabinet Mission’s in'oposals 
to which the Congress had not agreed fully was the one relating 
to Grouping. The Working Coininittee has therefore made it 
clear that there should be no comx)ulsjon in the mattei of 
Grouping. The lU'ovinces should be free to decide whether they 
wish to join a particular Group or not. We are confident that 
the inter] U'ctation we have put on the Grouping clause is the 
correct interpretation. 

“The Congress Working Committee has made it clear that 
it cannot agree to the Euroi)eans of llengal and Assam parti- 
cii)ating in the framing of the constitution either by being 
members of the Constituent Assembly or partici])ating in the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly by voting. If the 
Europeans eventually decide to exercise their so-called right of 
voitng in elections to the Constituent Assembly, then the 
Congress will have to reconsider its decision.” 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in conclusion welcomed ^he 
decision of Bengal Kurpoeans not to exercise their right to 
vbte and hoped that Assam Furopeans also would do likewise. 


•(2) Speech of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, July 6, 1946. 


vSardar Vallabhbhai Patel seconding the resolution said that 
the resolution covered the two statements by the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy of May i6 and June ib. The Working 
Committee had accepted the Mission’s proposals contained in 
their statement of May i6 but rejected the Provisional Govern- 
ment proposal contained in their statement of June i6. 

Making it clear that the resolution just moved by 
Maulana Abul Kalam A /ad could not be amended in any 
manner Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel said, “We place this resolution 
before the House for ratification. Hither you accept it or reject 
it in toto.” 

“Four paities, the Cabinet Mission, the Congress, the 
Muslim League and the Indian Princes have accepted the 
constitutional plan envisaged in the State Paper issued by the 
Cabinet Mission on Ma\ ib. All vital details connected with 
the negotiations have been fully published. You are aware 
the jMuslim I^eagu^ first accepted the May ib statement of the 
Cabinet Mission. We deteired our decision until the full picture 
was available to us, namely, of the Constituent Assembly and 
the Interim Provisional Government. The Interim Government 
plan was published in the June i6 statement of the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy. We decided to reject this proposal 
as it did not accord with our demands. We however decided 
to accept the Constituent Assembly scheme contained in the 
May t 6 statement. We have made it clear to the Cabinet 
Mission that the proposed Constituent Assembly will not prove 
a success it a responsible, representative Provisional Govern- 
ment at the Centre is not established soon. They have made 
it clear that the Care-taker Government will be there only for a 
few days. 


“Consisteij^ with the existing circumstances we have 
secured the Axidtst franchise possible for the election to the 
Constituent Assembly. The most dangerous proposal in the 
Cfjnstiluent Assembly scheme is the one relating to Grouping. 
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Otfr inferpretation of the relevant paragraph in the State Paper 
is that the provinces are free to decide at the initial stage 
whether they wish to join a particular Group in which they 
have been placed. No province can be compelled to join any 
Group against its own wishes. 

“The difTicutty about Europeans participating in the voting 
to the Constituent Assembly election has been practically over- 
come. We have thus secured a Constituent Assembly almost 
on the lines we have demanded all these years. Furthermore, 
under the proposed scheme the transfer of power from British 
to Indian hands will be smooth and peaceful. It is, therefore, 
our conviction that w’e should lake advantage of the scheme and 
not plunge the country in a struggle. 

“At Ihe very commencement of our negotiations with the 
Cabinet Delegation we made it clear to them that we could talk 
to them only on the basis of a free and independent India. The 
British Cabinet ^lission accejded this and made it clear that 
their acceptance of our demand was without any reservation. 
In the face of such assurance it is difficult for us not to belieX'C 
them. 

“We have also made suie that Iheic shall be one undivided 
India with one Central ( lovernmeiit. What the shape of that 
Central Government will be, is a matter for the Constituent 
Assembly to decide. The ^luslim League secs germs of Pakistan 
in the scheme. We see a United India. It is for the Constituent 
Assembly to decide who is right”. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel referred to the great injustice done 
to the great Sikh community in the Cabinet Mission’s proposals 
and said that the Sikhs had not been consulted before they were 
thrown, bound hand and foot, into the ‘B’ Group. Their being 
put in 'B’ Group without their consent naturally placed them 
at a disadvantageous position and therefore they were smarting 
under the sense of a grievance. Furthermore, the speaker could 
not see any reason why the Sikhs were not given the same 
safeguards and communal veto as had been given to the 
Muslims. He was opposed to all vetoes but oai^e such a veto 
had been given to the Muslims he could not sdfe the reason w hy 
it was refused in the case of the Sikhs. The Sikhs arc a brave 
people and it is unwise to disregard their just demand. 
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Referring to the Indian States, Sardar Patel welcomed the 
Cabinet Mission’s statement saying that once India is indepen- 
dent there would be no further paramountcy. The Cabinet 
Mission’s statement had made it clear that in future the States 
iiilers would have to look more and more to their own subjects 
rather than to the paramount Power if they w’anted progress. 
Tlie question of representation in the Constituent Assembly of 
States peoi>le had not been decided, but he hoj)ed that tlie 
Indian princes would ])rovide adequate representation for their 
l)eople in the Constituent Assembly. 

Sardai Vallabhbhai Patel referred to the numerous telegrams 
he was daily leceiving seeking admission into the Constituent 
Assembly as delegates and said that this urge, coupled with the 
unanimous support the nationalist Pi ess has given to the 
Congress in its decisiem to accept the jwoposal, clearly showed 
the verdict of the country in favour of the Congress Working 
Committee’s decision. 

(3) Speech of Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, July 6, 1946. 

Mr. Jaijirakash Narain, leader of the Congress vSocialist 
partv, led the keft Wing opposition to the Congress Working 
Committee's decision. OjqKising the resolution he said that 
the ]>roi)osed Constityeiil Assembly which was being brought 
into otsteiice by the Pritish Power in India was not going to 
bring the Swaraj for the jieople of India for which the Congress 
had been fighting all these years. 

TIk “Quit India" movement of 104^ had been launched 
to rid India of British impel ial power, but that struggle did not 
achieve its end though it released new forces which have taken 
the country far towards its goal. The question today before 
the country was not whether to acce])t the so-called Constituent 
Assembly scheme siionsored by British imperialism but how’ to 
utilise the new forces to drive the British out of India. 

The British Cabinet Mission had not come to deliver 
freedom to India but to play the mediator betwx^en the Congress 
and the Muslim keague. The British had created the so-called 
differences and they w^ere still trying to exploit them. The 
Muslim League may have a large following among Musalmans 
of India today but the League w^as still the ally and friend of 
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the British. Tlic Cabinet Mission was asking the Congress to 
.swallow its principles and comiironiisc with the League whose 
leaders in iq-' 12 unashamedly declared that the ‘Quit India* 
inovenient uas not against the British but against the 
Musalmans to perpetuate Hindu domination. How could the 
Congress settle with such a leader? “I feel confident that the 
'Congress can break the League’s hold on the Musalmans by its 
going direct to the Muslim masses. Instead of making this 
direct approacli we are trying to negotiate with the leaders of 
the Aluslim League whom \ve know to be the friends of our 
enemies. I am glad the Working Committee has turned down 
the ])roposal for the Interim Government. 

“I feel that the accej dance of the Constituent Assembly 
scheme also foreshad(»ws danger. Tlie Coiistitiient Assembly 
proposed bv the British is far from ()ur original idea which 
was given to us by our Rashtrapati, Pandit Nehru. This 
Constituent Assembly is the creation of the British and it can 
jiever bring us the freedom that we ha\e been fighting for. The 
British Government may promise to accept the constitution 
drawn u]) by the Constituent Assembly but then the British 
Government themselves will ])ull the wires in such a manner 
as not to allow’ us to frame a constitution that we all desire 
foi a free and independent India. Whenever a difference of 
opinion arises between the Congress and the League in the 
Constituent Assembly, and differences are bound to arise, then 
we have to go to the British G,overnment for a solution. And 
do you think we can expect fairjday from the British in such a 
situation ? If on the contrary the Constituent Assembly is the 
outcome of the strength of the ])eople we can solve all our 
difficulties bv an ai)peal to our people. 

“I am aware tl'.at all these and other defects must have 
been considered by the Working Committee before it came to thu 
final decision. But 1 see no reason why we should accei)t such 
a defective lU'oposal, knowing the ])itfalls in advance and also 
knowing otir own real strength. Any Constituent Assembly 
can succeed only if it works in a free atmosphere and there 
can be no free atmosphere in India so long as British power 
remains and British trooi)S continue to be stationed in India. 

The only thing we can do is to tell the British Government 
that we do not* want such a restricted and curbed Constituent 
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Assembly. We shall weaken ourselves, if we accept the British 
Government’s propos^. The acceptance of office in the 
provinces has weakened us considerably. If we accept these 
proposals ue shall further weaken ourselves. The course ot 
negotiations adopted by the Working Committee in my opinion 
has not led us to our goal. Why then should we not abandon 
sucli negotiatioiivS and prepare for another struggle? There is 
only one way open to us and that is to strengthen the Congress 
organisation and, when we arc sure of our own inherent 
strength, stait a fight with the Biitish Government, compel 
them to quit India and make them understand that they have 
to transfer jiower and that can be done only by negotiating 
with tlic Congress. 

“I wish to make it clear that I am not opposing the 
Working Committee’s decision merely to discredit the Working 
Committee but 1 honestly feel that the decision of the Working 
Committee is wiong and therefore it should not be approved. 
The All-India Congress Committee has a chance of righting 
that mistake and that opportunity should not be missed.” 

(4) Speech of Mahatma Gandhi, July 7, 1946. 

‘T have read many things in the newspapers about the 
recent Delhi negotiations. My advice to you is not to take these 
reports as gosjjcl truth. The iicw^spaper reports have very often 
been highly coloured. I do not, therefore, think that you will 
lose much it you do not read these reports. 

*T said in one of my speeches at Delhi that I saw’ darkness 
all round me. I told the Working Committee that as I could 
not see light I could not advise them. At the same time I made 
it clear to the Working Committee that I was not prepared to 
advise them to throw' out or reject the British Delegation’s 
proposals for summoning a Constituent Assembly. I asked the 
Working Committee to use their judgment and come to their 
own conclusions. Though I could not see light, I in my own 
mind favoured acceptance of the proposals but advised the 
Working Committee to oome to their own decision independent- 
ly of w^hat I felt or said. 

“My mind to-day is dark as it w’as in Delhi. Therefore I 
W’ill give the same advice to Mr. Jaiprakash Narain. I want 
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you accept or reject this resolution not because I ask you to 
accept it or Jaii)rakabh asks you to rej/pt it or the Working 
Committee wants yon to accept it but afw giving full and care- 
ful thought to the proposition yourselves, I want you to 
exercise your oun judgment and come to final decision on your 
own. 

‘'The proposed Constituent Assembly, I know, is not a free 
assembly. There are many defects in the scheme but since we 
havt been fighting for the last so manv years, whv should we 
be afraid of the defects in the Constituent Asseniblv scheme ? 
We can fight the Constituent Assembly itself if we find the 
defects are unremediabk As true Satyagrahis and fighters, we 
have no right to be afraid of any hardships or difficulties in our 
way. I was thercfoic surprised when I heard Jaipiakash 
Narain saying yesicrdav that it is dangerous and useless to go 
into the Constituent Assembly. Supposing we go into the 
Constituent Assembly and lose, whv should we be afiaid? A 
true Satyagrahi nevei thinks in terms of losing. No one can 
defeat him. Pie can never be deceived or cheated by anyone. 

“As Satyagiahis we liave no right to sa\ that the British 
are dishonest, flow can we sav that Thcie aie good and 
bad people in all countiics. We (luai relied among ourselves 
in the past and theiefore the Biitish wdio came as traders to 
this country established themselves as our lulcis. We have been 
figliting them as oui rulers, not because the British jieople are 
dishonest or bad, but because they have no right to rule over 
us. They have no\' told us that they aie rcridy to quit. Our 
task now is to sec how their quitting can be smooth and 
peaceful.*’ 

Mahatma Gandhi referred to the 1942 struggle and said that 
many things which did not form part of the Congress 
programme, such as underground activities, cutting ot telegraph 
wires and removal of rails, happened. In doing these things the 
people showed great courage and bravery. But in his opinion 
this was a wrong wa\^ of showing bravery. 

Mahatma Gandhi continued, “These things arc not going 
to carry us any nearer our goal. If non-violence is abandoned, 
it will not take us any farther on our road to freedom. We 
have had violent revolutionary activities in the past, but they 
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have not carried us any farther on our road. True non-violence 
alone can take u^ to our goal. 

*T agree there has been great awakening in this country. 
Rut I am, as a true Satyagrahi, anxious to prevent such 
awakening resulting in' deraalnient of trains and other forms of 
violence. I am anxious to utilise all the new awakening to 
speed our march to freedom. The time for rest and ease is not 
yet come. We have still to go through difficulties and put up 
uith discomforts. I am sure we are still capable of going 
through difficulties and therefore 1 do not see any reason why 
we should be afraid of going into the Constituent Assembly. 

“I know tliat there are many defects in the Constituent 
Assembly scheme but tlien it is in your power to improve it or 
to l)ury it. The Constituent Assembly .scheme looks like iron 
ore. We can convert it into imre gold by our own efforts. 
Whatever loopholes there are can be remedied. My advice to 
you is to accept the scheme even in s])ite of its defects. For 
as Satyagrahis we have no reason to be afraid of anything. I 
feel that the scheme is capable of improvement and therefore 
my urge is in favcuir of its acce])tance. 

**We have asked the British to quit India. This does 
not mean that we wish to ill-treat them. We w^ant the British 
to quit honourably and smoothly. The Constituent Assembly 
proposal is to enalde us to make the British (piit India. I 
therefore feel that we should acce]>t the Constituent Assembly 
scheme in sjnte of its defects, as we are competent to remedy 
the defects. I know it is a British sponsored scheme, but have 
not the*^ British openly stated that they have done this w’ith an 
oi)en mind and w’ithout any reservation to enable Indians to 
frame their own constitution for a free and independent 
India?’’ 

(5) Speech of Maulana Azad, July 7, 1946. 

Maulana Abul Kalam A/ad dealt with the various criticisms 
made against the resolution by those who opposed the 
resolution. lie said many of the opposition speakers had stated 
that the British Government w^ere responsible for sponsoring the 
Constituent Assembly. This was utterly wTong. “No one can 
say,” declared the Maulana, “that the British Government sent 
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the Cabinet Mission to India to offer us the Constituent 
Assembly as a frev sift. We have seeux^ the Constituent 
Assembly as a result of our stnigsle and sacfifices during the 
past fifty years. The tinal struggle that was launched l3y 
^Mahatma Gandhi in 1042 did, of course, hasten the ])ace of our 
freedom mo\ement 

‘^The British people and their Labour Government have 
realised that we the ])eoi)le of India are determined to have 
()iir freedom and nothing on eailh can prevent us from achieving 
our goal. The British (lovernment had, therefore, to make up 
their mind wliether they should transfer power i)eacefully and 
(juit (^r allow us to take it forcibly. They have chosen the 
wiser couise. 

“I am unable to agree with those who say that by going 
into the Co*: tilueiit Assembly we shall be weakening the 
Congress oigaiiisation. Why should anvone think that by going 
into the Constituent Assembly we shall weaken ourselves? 
Whatever difficulties may stand in our way we will overcome 
them as we are dctei mined to reach our final goal. 

“We will not in any event .sacrifice any of our fundamental 
l)rinciples. If unfortunately any insu])erable difficulties crop U]j 
in direct conflict with our fundamental principles, we shall not 
hesitate to kill the Constituent AssembU . 

“( )pi)o.sition speakers have exhibited a feai complex — 
vague fear of the unknown. I ask if there is aiiv iiroblein 
which has no difficulties inherent in it. It is no use approaching 
any iiroblem with a fear complex. If we do this we shall not 
be able to achieve anything at all. 

“In the iiroposed Constituent A.ssembly the Congress will 
have a definite majority and in s])ite of this we have fears as to 
how' W’e are going to .settle the fate of the country. We have 
won our .struggle lor freedom through sheet sacrifices and 
suffering and I will ask you now not to falter and fritter away 
the fruits of victoiy l)y adopting a gloomy outlook and fear 
com])lex. 

“Jstatesmanship demands that w’c should be practical in 
our approach to jiroblenis. We must utilise opportunities as 
they present themselves to further our own ends. vSometimes 
circumstances may be such that vve may have to decide on 
a struggle. At other times it may be that the door to our 
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goal may be opened through negotiation^ and in such 'ft 
situation it is our duty to enter into 
through the doorway that is open. ^ 

"The CongreS has never dejterted from fundamental 
principle of direct action. We %£^ve always ' sworn by it.' 
We made it clear to the British Wvernment even before the 
Cabinet Mission uas sent to India that they should either 
give us our freedom or face a struggle. We were then told 
that we weie indulging in threats. We made it clear that 
it was wrong of the British Government to regard it as mere 
threat. Against this background we started the Delhi 
negotiations. 

"It has been argued that the Central Government will not 
be a strong one unless it has within its fold economic relations 
and finance. These questions will be settled by the Constituent 
Assembh . I do agree that the Central Government can never 
be effective unless it has the means to support itself. The 
Congress will never tolerate a weak Centre. 

"I want to make it cleai that those who say that the 
Constituent Assembly is a trap aie making a great mistake. 
There is no question of the Constituent Assembly being a trap. 
We asked for a Constituent Assembly to frame a constitution 
for a free and independent India and the Cabinet IMission agreed 
to our demand. How then can anyone call it a tiap? 

"I want to emphasise that b\ accepting the Constituent 
Assembly proposal w e shall lay at rest one of the longest 
standing coniinunal problems Tlie Muslim League has been 
demanding all these years the division of India into Hindustan 
and Pakistan and two sepaiate Constituent Assemblies to draw 
up separate constitutions Both these things have been 
abandoned bv the Muslim League bv its acceptance of the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals of !Mav ib. The result of this 
proposal is that there shall be one united India and one 
Constituent Assembly with one Central Government. 

"I ask if this is not a great achievement. If you reject 
the Constituent Assembly as the opposition ivants you to do, 

I ask if we shall not be adding to our problems and quarrels. 
Victory has come into our hands and, please, do not turn it 
into a defeat (cheers). The door to the Constituent Assembly 
is open to enable us to draw’ up our owm constitution. Please 


eg^iations and 
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:er it and complete our task of framing our own constitution 
^fdause)*'. 


.(6) Speech'1sf''Pandit Neliiru. July 7. 1946 : 

Winding ui) the prqMreamgs ot the Committee Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru answered some of the criticisms of the 
opposition speakers. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said. ‘*We have been talking 
of independence for a long time. Different interpretations are 
given of what that indejieiidence means. The Viceroy and the 
Muslim League also speak of independence of India. But the 
Congress idea of independence is ceitainly diftcreiit from that 
of what the Muslim League and the Viceroy" think. Our idea of 
independence is that there must he .»ahsolutelv no foreign 
domination in India and India mav e^»en break hei connections 
wnth the British. We want to establish a Republic of India. 

*‘Achyut Patwardhaii expressed sui prise how foieigii affairs 
could be carried on without foicign trade. Tlie surprise was 
perfectly legitimate. Why should foreign affairs be carried on 
without foreign trade sur])rises me. It is astonishing as 
Maulaiia stated how inferences are drawn and conclusions are 
built upon them.'* 

“There is no doubt”, ccmtiiiued Pandit Nehru, “that in 
so far as the resolution which we discussed yesterday and to-day 
is concerned, a great deal can be said in favour or against. A 
great deal can be said ribont the difficulties and complications 
in which W’e may get caught. The wliolc question is ultimately 
of balancing and coining to a conclusion without loss. 

“It IS obvious so far as I ai*'i concerned that foreign affairs 
include foreign trade. It .is quite absurd to talk of foreign 
affairs without foreign trade, foreign economic policy and 
exchange, etc. 

“As regards defence and communications, obviously thev 
include all manner of things connected with defence, — defence 
must include a large iiumljer of industries. Apart from foreign 
affairs, defence and communications, the Union Centre will 
have powder to raise finance. This means the ^Jnion Centre will 
control QT.rtain revenue-producing subjects. I cannot say 
off-hand what these revenue-producing subjects will be. It is 
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inevitable that a decision will have to be made as to what 
revenue-producing subjects w’ill go to the Centre. Presumably, 
the olwious subjects are customs including tariffs and may be, 
income tax also. 

“Arguments have been advanced on the one side that this 
is a very satisfactory Constituent Assembly ; something that w'C 
have been asking and we have got it. On the other hand, 
it has been stated that this Constituent Assembly is a futile 
thing imposed u])on us to which we should not attach much 
importance. If I am asked to give my own point of view', I 
w’oiild say it is not obviously something which W’c have desired 
and worked for. There are man}’ difficulties and snags and 
the scales are weighed against us. On the other hand, it is 
obvious also that it not ‘^o bad. What will be the outcome 
of this Assembly? ll may be that it does not function for 
long, it breaks up. It nuvV be we may get something out of it 
and we go ahead ; it s<jlves some of our problems. And we 
produce some kind of constitution which is desirable and 
workable. All these thines are possible. Put it seems to me 
rather fantastic for the Cabinet ISIission to tell us that after 
ten years we are going to do this or that. It is fantastic and 
I cannot imagine aii\body laying down any rule for India ten 
\ears hence.*’ 

Pandit Nehru continued : “When India is free, India 
will do just what .she likes. It is (piite absurd and foolish to 
lay down now wliat she is going to do a few years hence. 

“I do think that .some time or other m the future, we may 
have to summon our own |)roper revolutionary Constituent 
Assembly. That does not nigan we should not take advantage 
of this and work it out for ou- own advantage. If we do not 
.succeed in the Constituent As.sembly we change our tactics to 
suit whatever form we want to do. 

“There is a good deal of talk of Cabinet Mission’s long- 
term plan and short-term ])lan. So far as I can see, it is not 
a question of our accepting any plan long or short. It is 
only a (luestion of our agreeing to go into the Constituent 
Assembly. That is all and nothing more than that. We will 
lemain in that Assembly .so long as we think it is good to India 
and w’ill come out wdien w'e think it is injuring our cau.se and 
then offer battle. We arc not bound by a single thing except 
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that we have decided for the moment to go to the Constituent 
Assembly, not certainly to deliver fine speeches but to build 
something to overcome some of oiir problems.” 

As the discussion in the House was about the proposed 
Constituent Assembly, Pandit Kehru went on to say, he was 
reminded of other Constituent Assemblies. Perhaps the com- 
parison was not justified. 157 years ago a Constituent 
Assembly called the “States Ccneral” was called in France, 
It was convened hy the King of France himself. He was au 
autocratic and foolish King and he soon got into trouldc with 
that Assembly and ultimately wdthin a few' years the head of 
that King was cut off. India, of course, would not cut off 
other i>eo])le*s heads. Again there was tlie case of the 
American colonies. “T)o voii remember”, Pandit Nehru asked, 
“that even after the declaration of war against Kngland there 
were colonu> which continued to send humble petitions of 
loyaltN to the English King? It is only after a hard war things 
changed. Now’ in regard to criticisms against the resolution 
it is strange that one should be afraid of a thing because, at the 
beginning, it is noi exactly to one’s liking. It seems to me 
that w’e have begun to attach far too much importance to 
gestures, words and slogans and generally to a certain heroic 
attitude. It is a dangerous thing. Rememl)er, we are a great 
nation. We are mj longer a tiny peoi)le begging for freedom 
at the hands of the British. We are on the verge of freedom.” 

Pandit Nehru said : “Of course we have to fight those who 
come in our way. But we should not forget the fact that while 
A\e have to be revolutionary, we also have to think in terms of 
statesmanshi]) — not in terms of careerists and merely shouting 
slogans and escaping responsibility, but in terms of facing big 
problems. I beg of you to look upon all these inohlems in a 
spirit of revolutionar\ statesmanship and not in a sjnrit of 
submission to opi)ortunisni which is so rampant all over India 
lo-day. There is always a tendency, if we enter these 
legislatures, for us to get entangled in minor problems and 
forget big things. Although there is that danger yet it is (initc 
imi)ossible after we have ai rived at a certain stage to say that 
you cannot accept responsibility for solving your own problem. 
The world looks to you and to the Congress for great decisions 
and it is no use to sit cursing, fuming and fretting”. 
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24. PANDIT NEHMJ AT CONFERENCE, 

JULY 10, 1946. 

(Bombay) 

Relating to the proposed Constituent Assembly Pandit 
Nehru said that Congress had made no commitment. 

Asked to amplify his statement in the A.-I.C.C. that the 
Congress had made no commitment in regard to either the 
long-term 01 the short-term plan except to go into the 
Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehiu said, “As a matter of fact, 
if you read the correspondence that has passed between the 
Congress President and the Cabinet IMission and the Viceroy, 
you \m11 see in what conditions and ciicumstances we agreed 
to go into this Constituent Assembly. The first thing is that 
we have agreed to go into the Constituent Assembly and we 
liave agreed to nothing else. It is true that in going to the 
Constituent Assembly, inevitably, we have agreed to a certain 
process of going into it, i.c., election of the candidates to the 
Constituent Assembly. What w'e do there, we are entirely and 
absolutely flee to determine. We have committed ourselves to 
no single matter to anybody. Naturally, even though one 
might not agree ^ to commit himself, there is a certain 
coniinilsion of facts which makes one accept this thing or that 
thing. I do not know what that might be in a particular 
context. Rut the nature of compulsion of facts would be not 
of the British Government’s desire or intents, but how^ to make 
the Assembly a success and how to avoid its breaking-up. 
That will be certainh' a very important consideration. But the 
British Government does not appear there at all.” 

“When the Congress had stated that the Constituent 
Assembly was a sovereign body”. Pandit Nehru said, “the 
Cabinet Mission’s rejily was more or less ‘yes’, subject to tw^o 
considerations. Firstly, proper arrangement for minorities and 
other, a treaty between India and England I w’ish the Cabinet 
Mission had stated both these matters are not controversial. 
It is obvious, the minorities question has to be settled satisfac- 
torily. It is also obvious that if there is anv kind of peaceful 
change-over in India, it is bound to result in some kind of 
treaty with Britain. 
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/What exactly that tf^ty wiUjDe i cannot say. iiut it the 
British Government presumes to tell us that they^ are going to 
hold anything in India because they do not agree either in 
regard to minorities or in regard to treaty, we shall not accept 
'that position. We shall have no treaty if they seek to impose 
anything upon us and we shall tear up any treaty they try to 
impose. If they treat us as equals and come to terms there 
will be a treaty. But if there is the slightest attempt at 
imposition, we shall have no treatv. 

“In regard to minorities it is our problem and we shall 
no doubt succeed in solving it. We accept no outsider’s inter- 
ference in it, certainly not the British Government’s inter- 
ference in It and therefore these two limiting factors to the 
sovereignty of the Constituent Assembly are not accepted by us. 

“How' to make the job in the Constituent Assembly a 
success or not is the only limiting factor. It does not make 
the slightest difTeience what the Cabinet Mission tliinks or does 
in the matter.” 

Referring to Grouping, Pandit Xehru said, “The big 
probability is that, from any apiiroach to the question, there 
will be no Grouping. Obvioush, Section A will decide against 
Grouping. Speaking in betting language, there was .4 to i, 
chance of the North- We.st Frontier Province deciding against 
Grouping. Then Groiq) B collapses It is highlv likely that 
Assam will decide against Grouping with Bengal, although I 
W’ould not like to say what the initial decision may be, since 
it is evenly balanced. But I can say with every assurance and 
conviction that there is going to be finallv no Grouping there, 
because Assaiii will not tolerate it under anv circumstances 
wliatever. Thus you see this Grouping business apjn-oached 
from any point of view does not get on at all.” 

Pandit Nehru also explained how provincial jealousies 
would w’ork against Grouinng. Firstly, he ])ointed out, 
“everybodv outside the Muslim League was entirely opposed 
to Grouping. In regard to this matter the Muslim League 
stands by itself isolated. Applying that principle you will 
find in the North-West /one there is a kind of balance of 
pro-Grouping and aiiti-Grouping. 

Secondly, entirely for other reasons, non-political, non- 
Congress, nqn-League, there is a gooil deal of feeling against 
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Grouping ^^ilh the Punj[ab both in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Suid for economic and other reasons. That is 
to say, even a iMusliMi Leaguer in^ind dislikes the idea of 
Grouping with the Puniab, because" he fears that the Punjab 
will dominate Sind, tlie Punjab being a dominant party in that 
Group and more aggressive and advanced in some ways. Apart 
from the imposed discipline from the Muslim League, both in 
the Frontier and in vSind, the i)eople are unanimously against 
Grouping 1)ecause both these provinces are afraid of being 
swamped by tlie PnnjalL** 

Asked when the provisional National Government would 
be formed at the Centre, Pandit Nehru said : 'T cannot just 
peej) into the future and tell what is going to happen. For the 
moment we are somewhat engaged in the Constituent Assembly 
elections. Hut lememlKT this, that the Constituent As.sembly 
is not going to put easily for long with the kind of Caretaker 
(Tovernnient that exists to-day. There is bound to be conflict 
betw’cen them. In fact, the Caretaker Government has no 
stability ; noi is there anv possibility of its long continuance ; 
how’ and when and what share the new Government will take 
1 cannot say ; it will be just entering into phantasy.*’ 

When his attention was drawn to the forthcoming meeting 
of the All-India Muslim League Council at Bombay, 
Pandit Nehru said : ' “Whatever the Congress does is always 
intended to create new situations. We do not follow other 
peoi)le’s situations. I am glad that the Muslim League has 
realised that we have created a new situation. We i)ro]jose 
to create many further new situations. What we shall do if 
the League decides to do this or that? We will see what the 
conditions then are and decide accordingly.” 

Dealing with the ])Owers of the proposed Union Centre, 
Pandit Nelirii said that according to the Caliinet Mission’s 
proposals, there were three or four basic .subjects in it — i.c., 
Defence, Foreign Affairs, Communications and the jiower to 
raise finances for these. Obviously, Defence and Communica- 
tions have a large number of industries behind them. vSo these 
industries inevitably come under the Union Government and 
they are likely to grow\ Defence is such a wide subject that 
it tends to expand its scope and activities more and more. All 
that conies under the Union Government. 
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Similarly, External Affairs inevitably include Foreij?n 
Trade policy. “You cannot have P'oreign Policy if 3"ou divorce 
Foreii’ii Trade from it. 'Illey include all manner of things 
which are not jnit down there but which can be brouj^ht in”. 

Referring;* to the question of raivsing finances for the Union, 
Pandit Nehru said that it had to be done by taxation. ‘Tf 
any one suggests that some kind of contributions or doles are 
going to be given by the Provinces or vStates, it is Ijiinkuin. 
No Central Government carries on doles.” He recalled how' 
an attempt to carry on with contribution had ended in failure 
ill the United States in the early days of the Aiiierican 
Confederation. 'Tnevitably, therefore,” he added, ”any Central 
Oovernineiit must raise its finances by taxation. I cannot 
make a list now but obviously Customs, including Tariff, is 
connected with Foreign Trade policy. It may be. Income Tax 
will be anotliei ; 1 do not know’ what else.” 

Pandit Nehru pointed out that the Central (fovernmeiit 
must be responsilile for foreign market, loans and such other 
subjects. It must ilso obviously control currency and credit. 
”Who is going to do it, if not tlie Centre? You cannot allow' 

each unit or province to carry on a separate type of credit and 

Foreign Policy.” 

”vSup])Ose there is trouble between the Provinces or States, 
or an economic breakdown due to famine conditions. The 
Centre comes in again inevitably. However limited the Centre 
miglit be, you cannot help the Centre having wide powers, 
because the past few years have shown that if there were no 
Central authority, the conditions would have been far worse 
in India. However, the fact that there has been a Central 

authority has imt done much good to the country, because it 

lias been incompetent. It is obvious that w’ithout the Central 
authority, you cannot deal with prolilems mentioned above. 
There must be some overall power to intervene in grave crisis, 
breakdown of the administration, or economic breakdown or 
famine. The sco^ie of the Centie, even though limited, 
inevitably grows because it cannot exist otherwise. Though 
some people might opjxise this broadening of the Centre, the 
Constituent Assembly will ha\c to decide on the point.” 

Pandit Nehru reiterated the Congress stand in respect of 
States’ jiartidpation in the Constitueni Assembly and said. 
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^‘Our positidh has been and is that elected representatives of 
the States’ people must go there. The rulers say that they 
should nominate representatives. What their stand to-day is, 
I do not know. But, obviously, we cannot accept that position. 
The real difficulty is that apart from the rulers’ position, the 
Oovernments in the Indian States are so unrepresentative that 
a proper procedure must be adpoted to make them representa- 
tive and representatives of .such Governments should go to the 
Constituent Assembly.” 

The Congress President’s attention was drawn to some of 
the bigger States like Hyderabad not demobilising their W’ar- 
time armies. Pandit Nehru said, “It is highly undesirable for 
all tliese small, separate armies to continue. They are bound 
not to continue under the Union Government of India. There 
will be only one Central Army. May be, during the intervening 
l^eriod of transition some of these may carrj" on.” Pandit 
Nehru referred to Hyderabad State retaining its w^ar-time army. 
“The history of Hyderabad’s army or the military history of 
Hyderabad is not one to inspire anv body.” He said: “Even 
if I think ever in terms of conflict, the Hyderabad State forces 
will not cause me the least trouble or loss of sleep.” 

“Fundamentally, the problem is that of British pow’er 
supporting these States. Once that is removed, the picture 
changes completely. No local State army can carry on in- 
dependently against the rest of India, because it is a physical 
impossibility.” 


25. MR. JINNAH’S vSTATEMENT, JUI,Y 13, 1946. 

“Pandit Nehru’s interpretation of the Congress acceptance 
of the Cabinet Mission’s proposal of May 16 is a complete 
reimdiation of the basic form upon which the Long-term 
scheme rests and all its fundamentals and terms and obligations 
and rights of parties accepting the scheme,” said Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in an 
interview (at Hyderabad, Deccan) to the Associated Press 
to-day, commenting on the statement made by Pandit Nehru 
at the recent Press Conference in Bombay. 
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“The Muslim I,eague,“ Mr. Jinnah says, “J»hall have to 
consider the situation when the Working Committee and the 
Council of the All-India Muslim I^cague meet on July 26, 27 
and 28 and adopt such action as we may think proper in the 
circumstances that have arisen.** 

Mr. Jinnah says: “II has been clear from the outset to 
those who understand from the letter of the President of the 
Congress of June 25 addressed to the Viceroy and the resolu- 
tion of the Congress Working Committee that followed it next 
day rejecting the Interim Government proposals contained in 
the statement of the Cabinet Delegation and Viceroy dated 
June 16, that the so-called ‘acceptance* by the Congress only 
of Long-term plan of May 16 was never intended to honour 
its terms and ‘obligations with the desire to carry out the 
scheme in the spirit of constructive and friendly co-operation. 
It ended \vith covert threat that the successful working of the 
Constituent Assembly will depend upon the formation of a 
satisfactory provisional Interim (h)vernnient. After that they 
themselves had w’lecked the final proposals put forward 
by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy in their statement 
of June t6. 

'‘In their resolution they make reservations and i)Ut 
fantastic interpretations upon the fundamentals of Long-term 
plan and finally they make it clear that they were only going 
to prevent other people, wiioni they consider undesirable, from 
getting into the Constituent Assembly and seek election to wreck 
the Long-term plan also. Their going into the Constituent 
Assembly is, as has now been seen, so frankly and clearly 
defined by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, on liis assumption of 
office as the President of the Congress, ‘to achieve their 
objective*. He has also made it quite clear that they are not 
going to honour any of the terms of the Long-term plan and 
that they are only entering, to put it shortly, to use ^t 
as platform for their propaganda in utter disregard of rights 
and obligations of those agreeing and who are in honour bound 
to fulfil or abide by it. This is simply because they have 
secured a brute majority of 292 against 79 Muslims in the 
Constituent Assembly. 

"What Pandit Nehru says while referring to the corres- 
pondence that passed between the Cabinet Mission and Viceroy 
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and the Congress and of their final decision ^ 'June 25-26 is: 
‘You will see on what conditions and circumstances w^e agreed 
to go into Constituent Assembly. We have agreed to go into 
the Constituent Assembly and we have agreed to nothing else.’ 

“This is complete repudiation of the basic form upon 

wliich the Long-term scheme rests and all its fundamentals 
and terms and obligations and rights of parties accei^ting the 
vScheme. 

“I understand that there is going to be a debate in the 
British rarliament very soon on the report of the Cabinet 
Delegation and it is for the British Parliament and His 
Majesty’s Government to make it clear l^eyond doubt and 
remove the imi)ression that the Congress has accepted the 

Long-term scheme which is sought to be conveyed abroad by 
the timid efforts ol the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, 
wlio thioughout these negotiations suffered from a fear complex 
and constant threat of the Congress of resorting to civil 

disobedience, which is now repeated by Pandit Jawaharlal 

Nehru in his piesent statement to the Press Conference and 
further, in their undue anxiety to secure success of their ^Mission 
at any cost and the .«sacrifice of every l)ody else. In spite of 
knowing full w^ell the true situation and the intentions of the 
Congress, the Mission have tried to treat the decision ot the 
Congress as acceidance ot a party who did so with real spirit 
of constructive co-operation to honour tlieir obligations as an 
lionourable organisation, according to sjhrit and letter of the 
Long-term scheme.” 


26. EXTRACTvS FROM vSTATFMENT OF vSlR STAFFORD 
CRIPPS, HOT^SE OF COMMONS, JULY icS, 

Following is a summary of Sir Stafford’s statement: — 
“The House must, I am sure, be fully conscious of the 
fact that the circumstances of the Spring of TQ4b were vastly 
different from those .of 1042, or iQ3g. 

“India has shared to the full in the political awakening 
which is evident all over the world after the w^ar and nowhere 
perhaps more than in the Far East. 
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“Pressur^^^^hich were sufficiently in evidence before the 
war and the war have become greatly accentuated and 

there is no doubt w'hatever that since, at any rate, the early 
months of this year, no other approach would have had any 
chance of success at all. 

“When the Mission first arrived in New' Delhi the atmos- 
phere for agreement between the parties was not pro])itioUs. 

“Apart from the difficulty of arriving at a cmnmon view 
as to the form of the Constituent Assembly and the conii)ositioii 
of the Interim Ciovenmient there was in these initial stages 'a 
wide difference of approach on the i)art of the two parties. 

“The Congress held strongly that the (luestion of the 
Interim Ciovernnieiit should first be settled after which a 
settlement as to the Constituent Assembly should follow . 

“I'he Muslim League on the other hand were Lcpially firm 
that they could not discuss the comiiosition of the Interim 
flovernnient until the long-term (piestion associated with the 
setting iij) of the constitution-making machinery had been 
settled. 

“It was not practicable to (dHain a settlement of both 
questions simultaneously and we came to the conclusion that 
the best chance of ultimate agieement upon the whole mattei 
was to deal with the long-term (luestion first and thereafter 
immediatelv to tackle the problem of the Interim fhivernnient. 
It w’as on that basis that we luoceeded. 

“It therefore became necessarv to woik out with the 
leaders of all main paities some basis ui)on which these paities 
would be pre|)arcd to meet for discussion of the long-term 
problem. 

“(mr difficulty hen* was that the Muslim League were 
committed U]) to the hilt to an independent, fully sovereign 
Pakistan as a separate entity, while the Congress equally were 
stronglv pledged to a unitary India, though they had stated 
that they could not compel the people of any territorial unit 
to remain in an Indian Union against their declared will. 

“The second stage of our negotiations was, therefore, 
introduced by a very intense period of personal interviews and 
conversations ^during which a joint basis was worked out for 
vdisctission, and ultimately both parties, while making it clear 
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that they were in no way bound, expressed their willingness 
to meet in Simla to discuss the matter.” 

Sir Stafford then ciuoted the basis of the future constitu- 
tional structure of British India— a Union Government dealing 
with Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications ; three 
Groups of Provinces, one predominantly Hindu and the other tw^o 
predominantly Muslim, dealing with all other subjects which the 
Provinces in tlie icsj)ective Groups desired to be dealt with in 
common ; Provincial Governments to deal with all other subjects 
and have all residuary sovereign rights — and commented : 

”It was 111)011 this purposely vague formula, wmked out 
in coniunctioii with the leaders of the two parties, that we were 
able to bring together, to confer A\ith us in Simla, .four repre- 
sentatives each from the Congress and the Muslim League.” 

Sir v^taflord said that towards the end of the Simla talks, 
the tw’o sides produced written statements of their rival demands 
w’hich, he said, showed that both had moved very considerably 
from their initial standpoints. 

Sir vStaflord continued: ”It was not possible to get the 
parties aii}’ closer to one another at Simla and so, with their 
consent, the meetings were terminated after lasting a fortnight 
and the Mission announced that it would return to New Delhi 
and pi;it out a statement of its own views. 

“It is iierhaps worth stating that — contrary to the allega- 
tions which were made in some quarters in India — w^e had not 
gone out to India with any cut-and-dried plan. We w^ent out 
with open minds, since our object was not to impose a plan on 
India, but to help Indians to agree on a plan amongst 
ihemsches.” 


Sir Stafford said that there were tw^o main points which 
the Congress were stressing as to the statement of May i6. 

“The first was as to whether provinces w^ere compelled to 
come into sections of- the Constituent Assembly in the first 
instance, or w'hether they could stay out if they wished. We 
made it quite clear that it w^as an essential feature of the 
scheme that the provinces should go into the sections, though, 
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if Groups were subsequently fomicd, they could afterwards oi)t 
out of those (xroups. 

“Fear was expressed that somehow or other the new pro- 
vincial constitutions might be so manoeuvred as to make it 
impossible for a province afterwards to opt out. I do not 
myself sec how’ such a thing w’ould be possible but if anything 
of that kind were to be attempted it would be clear breach of 
the basic understanding of the scheme.” 

Sir Stafford said the essence of the constitution-making 
scheme w’as that the inoxincial representatives should have 
the opportiinitv of meeting together and deliberating upon the 
desirability of forining a Grouj) and uju)!! the nature and 
extent of the subjects to be dealt with by the Group. 

“If, w’h<m the ])attern of a (*roup ultiniatelv emerges, any 
provinc' wishes 10 withdraw’ from the Gioup because it is not 
satisfied, then it is at liberty to do so alter the first election 
under the new’ constitution when with, no doubt, a wider 
electorate than at pKsent that matter can be made a straight 
election iSvSue. 

^ “The second point w'hich disturbed the Congress was as 
to the European vote. The Congress took the view that as we 
had laid down that the constitution was to be made by Indians 
for Indians, Euroi)eans had no locus at all in the matter.” 

v^ir vStaflFord Cripps continued : “lleforc 1 leave this matter 
of the Constituent Assembly I must mention some of the recent 
reports a? to the alleged intentions t)f the parties in joining 
the Constituent Asseinldy. 

“We saw representatives of botli the parties shortly liefore 
we left India and they stated to us quite categoi icallv that it 
was their intention to go into the Assemblv with the object of 
making it work. 

“They are, of course, at liberty to advance their \iews as 
to w’hat should or should not be the basis of the future 
coUvStitution- that is the puriiose of the Constituent Assembly : 
to hammer out an agreement from diA^erse opinions and ]>lans. 

“Likewise they can put forward their views as to how 
the Constituent Assenildy should conduct their business, and 
having agreed to* the statement of Maj^' 16, and the Constituent 
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AssemUy beij^ elected in accordance with that atatemeiit they 
cannot, of course, go outside the terms of what has been agreed 
to, as that would not be fair* to the other parties who have 
come in. 

‘‘It is OflL^the "basis of that agreed procedure that the 
British Government have said they will accept the decision of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

“As for the States, they need have no anxiety. It is for 
them to agree to come in or not as they choose. It is for that 
purpose they have set ui) a Negotiating Committee, and I am 
sure the Committee will have the wisdom to work out an 
acceptable basis of co-operation in the Constituent Assembly. 

“It is upon the fice consent of many diverse elements of 
Indian jieople that the success of the new constitution will 
depend, and 1 am confident, from all that w*as said in India, 
that all parties apjireciate that fundamental fact. A union can- 
not be forced. It must be bv agreement, and it will be the task 
of the Constituent Assembly to attain that agreement which 
will be possible if majonties and minorities are tolerant and 
prepared to co-ojieiate for the future of all India. “ 


‘’It w^as essential that there should be a pause after three 
and a half months ot intense work, and this necessity was 
further empliasised by the fact that all members of the Congress 
Working Committee had to leave tor the All-Iiidia Congress 
Committee meeting at Bombay on July 8 and that all parties 
wished to participate in the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly. 

“The House will be familiar with our relationship with 
Indian States, described by the word Taramountcy*. 

“We had a series of very interesting talks wdth the 
representatives of the Princes and some of the leading States 
Ministers as well as a good deal of correspondence, and we 
were most impressed by the co-operative attitude w’hich they 
adopted throughout. The Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, His Highness the Naw’ab of Bhopal, was very helpful 
and wdll, I am sure, contribute much to a solution of the 
problems of Indian States. 
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*‘The States are wifling and anxious to co-operafe and to 
Iring their own constitutions into such conformity with those 
of British India as to make if possible for them to enter the 
Federal Union. 

“There will, of course, have to be close' n^otiations between 
the Negotiating Committee which the States have set up and 
the major British Indian parties both as to the representation of 
the States in the Constituent Assembly and as to their ultimate 
position in the Union. 

“If the same reasonable temper continues to be shown 
about these matters, as was the case while v\e were in India, we 
may well hope that accommodation will be ai rived at which 
wdll enable all India to come within the Ihiion set uj) by the 
constitution-making machinery. 

“I vuw pass to the question of the Sikhs. It was a matter 
of great distress to us that the Sikhs should feel that they had 
not received the treatment wdiich they deserved as an iiiq^ortant 
section of the Indian people. 

“The difficulty arises not from any one's under-estimate of 
the importance of the Sikh Communit\" but from the inescapal)le 
geographical facts of the situation. 

“What the Sikhs demand is some special treatment 
analogous to that given to the Muslims. The Sikhs, however, 
are a much smaller community, five and a half against ninety 
millions, and are not geographically situated so that any area 
as yet devised — I do not juit it out of possibility that one may 
be devised— can he carved out in which they would find 
themselves in a majority. 

“It is, however, essential that fullest consideration should 
be given to their claims, for they are a distinct and important 
community, and this we have done. But on the population 
basis adopted, they would lose their w’eightagc and consequently 
have only four out of a total of 28 seats in the Punjab or out 
of 35 in the North-Western section. 

“This situation will to some extent, wc hope, be remedied 
by their full representation in the Minorities Advisory Com- 
mittee.** 

As regards the Scheduled Castes, Sir Stafford said that “as 
it was almost* universally agreed that members of the Provincial 
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Legislative Assemblies formed the only possible electorate for 
the Constituent Assembly, it was not possible, even had wc 
decided to do so, to arrange for Dr. Ambedkar’s organisation 
to have any special right of election to the Constituent 
Assembly. It had failed in the elections and we could not 
artificially restore its i)osition. The Depressed Classes will, of 
course, have their full re])resenlation through the Congress- 
affiliated organisation. We interview^ed leaders of that organis- 
ation and were convinced of their very genuine and strong 
desire to support the case of the Depressed Classes. 

“Here again, however, the Advisory Committee on 
minoiities can ju'ovide an opportunity for reasonable representa- 
tion of both organisations and we hope very much that the 
majority of the Constituent Assembly, in setting up that 
Advisory Committee, will be generous in their allocation of seals 
to all minorities, but particularly to minority organisations 
w’hich, though they have a consideralile following in the 
country, have little or no repiesentation in the Constituent 
Assembly itself. 

“Other minorities, though of course each important in 
their own field, do not, 1 think, laise any major questions with 
W’hich I need here deal. Tliey will all, we hoi)e, be fully 

represented on the Advisory Committee. 

“I should i)erhaps draw the attention of the House to one 
other matter in this respect. Members will observe that in 
Paragraph 20 of the statement of May lO, we deal not onlv 
with the rights of citizens (fundamental rights) and the 

minorities, but also with tribal and excluded areas. Here again 
it was impossible t(< arrange for any worthwhile representation 
for these ]:)articular interests in the Constituent Assembly and 
in consecpience we felt that having regard to the very special 
nature of the problems raised, it was far better for them to be 
dealt with by a more .s])ecialised boily. We hope that the 

Advisory Committee will ai)i)oint small Committees of specialists 
to deal with these matters in various areas so that the 

Constituent Assembly may have the best possible advice before 
it comes to any decision.” 
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27. EXTRACTv^^ FROM .STATEMENT OF LORD 
PETHICK-LAWRENCE, HOUSE OF LORDS, JULY 18, 1946. 

^ :i: 

“The two .threat jjarlics in British India, the Congress and 
the ^Muslim I.eajjue, who between them nearly swept the ]^olls 
in the recent provincial elections, are acutely divided on this 
inaHer. 

“While the Cunt»ress has always stood for one T’nited 
India, tlie claim of the IMiislim lyea^^ne has been for the division 
of India into Hindustan and l^ikistan. 

“Therefore, while the finst task of the Mission was to 
convince Indians of the sincerity of the British people in 
■offerin.^ ^lien. independence within or without the British 
Commonwealth according.* to their clioice, their second task was 
to brid.ee the ap])arently unbrideeable eap between the rival 
views of the two great Indian parties. 

“I think I can claim without fear of disagreement that, as 
for the finst, we were entirely succe.ssful (cheers). 

“All leaders of Indian o])inion now realise that the British 
peo])le mean wliat they say and will do their part to carry it 
into effect. 

“As to the second, I lielieve the facts as disclosed in the 
\oluminous Command Pa])ers (White Papers), which I ho]>e tf) 
make more clear, sjieak for theiii.selves. 

“We began by getting into direct personal contact orally 
iind by correspondence, with the most representative men and 
women in India, not only of the great Indian parties and from 
the States but also of other sections and minorities in British 
India. 

“Their views profoundly influenced us in forming our 
opinion as to tlic best w’ay to approach the in'oblem. 

“The main difficulty lav in the fact that not only were 
the major jiarties diflering in their views of the future cons- 
titutional structure of India, but this divergence prevented 
them from agreeing on a Constitution-making machinery. 

“The Congress wanted a single Constitution-making body, 
while the Muslim i.eague wanted two separate Constitution- 
making bodies — one for Hindustan and one for Pakistan. 
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*‘After considerable discussion with them separately, we 
decided to invite them both to send four representatives each 
to meet us together at Simla and consider a proposal for forming 
a constitution on three-tier basis. 

“This they agreed to do, while reserving complete freedom 
of comment and action. The Simla talks were marked by the 
very welcotne spirit of accommodation shown by both parties 
and although a final agreement was not reached, the talks ended 
amicably and sufficient progress had been made to justify us 
in putting out a statement on May i6 which we believed was 
sufficiently near to the views of both parties to be likely of 
acceptance. 

“That statement did not purport to lay down a constitution 
for India. This was a matter only for Indians. What we did 
was to i)Ut forward tlic three-tier suggestion and offer it for a 
basis for Constitution-making machinery. 

“The three-tier basis is nothing more than our recommend- 
ation to the Indian i^coples but on the basis of these proposals 
we were asking the parties to ioin in the fonnation of a 
Constituent Assembly, But it was necessary to stipulate that 
the provisions should not be altered without a majority of the 
tw’o major communities. 

“In Paragraph i8 we gave our reasons for taking a popula- 
tion basis for the allocation of seats on the Constituent Assembly 
and this method has met with general approval. 

“In Paragraph 14 we dealt with the question of the Indian 
States. We had discussions with the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal, and were very impressed with 
the helpful and co-operative attitude he adopted throughout, 
and to that attitude can be attributed much of the success of 
the solution of the problem of the Indian States. 

“Our attitude to the States is expressed in Paragraph 14 
of the statement where wc record the willingness of them to 
co-operate and also their helpful attitude as to the winding up 
of Parliament’s paramountcy relationship. 

“This matter was further elaborated in the memorandum 
handed by us to the Chancellor. 

“The views of the States for whom the Chancellor is 
responsible are given in Command 6862, Document 4* It will 
be seen that a Negotiating Committee has been set up to- 
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arrange for the participation of the States in the Constitution- 
making body. 

‘‘The May i6 Statement as a whole had an excellent 
reception, though there were points in it that were criticised 
on many sides. Neither of the major parties could achieve 
their whole objects, though it presented a practicable and 
flexible compromise and we hoped they might both accept it. 

“After issuing that statement theic followed another period 
when all the parties in India were discussing among themselves 
our proposal and weighing \\\) the pios and cons in minute detail 
as it affected their own princii)les and the ])rinciplcs of their 
particular sections. 

“There were also \erbal exchanges between them and 
ourselves as to the Constituent Assembly as will be seen in 
some of theii earlier letters published and from the statement 
issued by the Mission on May 25. 

“On June 6 the All-India Muslim League Council passed 
a resolution which, while critical of tlie contents of our vState- 
nient of May ib, iiarticularly on the issue of Pakistan, and 
while reserving opinion on those points, definitely accepted the 
scheme put forward b> the Mission. 

“This w^as a great ste]) forward and I pay tribute 'to the 
courage and statesmanship of ]\Ir. Jinnah that, in advance of 
the Congress, he should have advocated in his Council and 
carried through that body acceptance of our ]^roposals, which 
differed substantially from the views held until then and 
vigorously expressed hv liis follow eis. 

“The Congress did not at that time come to any final 
decision but, if 1 ma\ anticipate events, they, too, on June 26, 
in a resolution and in a letter to the \^iceroy, while expressing 
their views on interinetation, announced their acceptance of 
the proposals set out in our statement of May 16. 

“Thus we have seemed in the end the acceptance of both 
the major parties in India to these proposals. Nominations and 
elections to the Constitution-making bodv have accordingly 
been proceeding in the present month and, from the new's which 
reaches me, it would seem that some of the best human material 
in India arc likely to be returned to take part in the 
deliberations. 
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“If my expectations in this respect are fulfilled a most 
valuable start has been made in the creation of a constitutional 
structure for the future of India. 

“Before leaviim this I would like to say a few words about 
some recent reiwts from India as to the intentions of the parties 
in joining the Constituent Assembly. 

“We saw’ botli parties shortly before we left and they 
stated to us quite categorically that it was their intention to 
go into tile Assembly with the objective of making it work. 
They are, of course, at perfect liherU to advance their o\vn 
view’s as to what should or should not be tlie basis of the future 
constitution. 

“That is the pinixise of the Constituent Assembly— to 
hammer out agreement from diverse opinions and idans. 
Likewise the\ can imt forward their views as to how the 
Asseml)ly sliould conduct its business but, having regard to the 
statement of May ib and the Constituent Assembly elected in 
accordance with it, they cannot, of course, go outside the terms 
of what has been agreed to. 'Phat would not be fair to the 
other parties who go in and it is on the basis of that agreed 
I)rocedure that tlie Britisli (Towrnment has said they will accept 
the ])ro visions of the Constituent Assembly. 

“As to the States, they need have no anxiety since it is for 
them to decide fieely to come in or not, as they choose. It is 
for that pui'iiose that they ha\e set up a Negotiating Committee 
and I am .sure that that Committee will have the wisdom to 
W’ork out an acceptable basis for their co-o])eration in the 
Assembly. 

“It is on a free consensus of the many diverse elements 
of the Indian people that the success c'f the new constitution 
will depend. 

“I am confident from all that was said to me in India that 
all i)arties apjireciate this fundamental fact, rnion cannot be 
by force. It must be by agreement and it will be the task of 
the Assembly to obtain that agreement. 

“It will be possible for the majority and minorities alike 
to ])repare to co-oi)erate for the good of the future of all-India” . 
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"There was the question of the Sikhs. The difficulty arose 
from the inescapable facts of the M^^oj^raphical position of the 
Sikhs. Whereas the Sikhs numbered five million, the Muslim^ 
numbered ninety million and the Sikhs were not a ^?eo^>raphical 
entity". 

Full consideration, he vSaid, should be f»iven to their claim 
and full consideration had been f*iven to it as a distinct 
community. 

The most the TMission could do was as outlined in the 
AVhite Paper. 

On a population basis they had been i>i\en 4 out of 2S seats 
in the Punjal). The situation could be brouulit u]) and 
considered by the Advisory Committee on minoiities. 

He apDcaled io the Sikhs to reconsider their attitude and 
their decidoii not to take part in the work that was now beiiiii 
done. 

Cord Pethick-Lawreiice leferred to the Dei^ressed Clas.ses 
led l)y Dr. Ambcdtar and said that they would have very full 
representation throu^»h tlie Coimress-affi bated on>anisation. The 
INIivS.sion liad interviewed the leaders ol tlu* Congress organis- 
ation and were convinced ol theii t’eiiuine desire to hell) tlu 
Depre.ssed Classes. It was another matter on which the 
Advisory Committee on minoiities mii’ht reach some solution 
and he hoped that the C\)mmittee would l)e eeiwioUs in tlieir 
idlocation of seats to minorities. 


2S. RluSDUmoNS OF TIIF; MUSLIM LFAOUE 
COl^NCIL. JULY -o, iq\b. 

[The Council of the Muslim Leaene concluded its three- 
clay session to-day at Bombay after passing two resolutions. 
Tile Council also c'alled ui)on Muslim title-holders to renounce 
the titles conferred on them l)y the British Oovernment. | 

Resolution withdrawing acceptance of Cabinet Mission's 
Plan : 

"On June h, 1040, the Council of the All-Tiidia Muslim 
XrCague ae'cept*ed the .sedieiiie embodied in the vStatement of the 
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Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy dated May i6, 1946, and 
explained by them in their statement dated May 25, 1946. The 
Scheme of the Cabinet Delegation fell far short of the demand 
of the Muslim nation for the immediate establishment of an 
independent and fully sovereign State of Pakistan comprising 
the six Muslim provinces, but the Council accepted a Union 
Centre for 10 years strictly confined to three subjects, viz., 
defence, foreign affairs and communications, since the scheme 
laid down certain fundamentals and safeguards and provided for 
the Grouping separately of the six Muslim provinces in Sections 
B and C for the purpose of framing their provincial and Group 
constitutions unfettered bv the Union in any way ; and also 
with a view to ending the Hindu-Muslim deadlock peacefully 
and accelerating the attainment of the freedom of the peoples 
of India. 

‘‘In arriving at this decision the Council was also greatly 
influenced by the statement of the President, which he made 
wdth the authority of the Viceroy, that the Interim Government, 
which was an integral part of the Mission's scheme, was going 
to be formed on the basis of the formula : five Muslim League, 
five Congress, one Sikh and one Indian Christian or Anglo- 
Indian, and the most important portfolios to be distributed 
equally between the tw'o major parties, the Muslim League and 
the Congress, The Council authorized the President to take 
such decision and action with regard to further details of setting 
up the Interim Goveinment as he deemed fit and proper. In 
that very resolution, the Council also leserved the right to 
modify and levise this policy, if the course of events so 
required. 

“The British Government have committed a breach of faith 
with the Muslim I-^ague in that the Cabinet Delegation and the 
Viceroy went back on the original formula of 5 : 5 : 2 for the 
setting up of the Interim Government to placate the Congress. 

“The Viceroy, having gone back on the original formula 
upon the faith of which the Muslim League Council came to 
their decision of June 6, suggested a new basis of 5 15 : 3 and, 
after carrying on considerable negotiations with the Congress 
and having failed to get the Congress to agree, intimated to the 
parties on June 15 that he and the Cabinet Delegation w’ould 
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isstie their final statement with regard to the setting up of the 
Interim Government. 

“Accordingly, on June i6, the President of the Muslim 
League received a statement embodying what was announced 
to .be the final decision for setting up the Interim Government 
by the Viceroy, making it clear that, if either of the two major 
parties refused to accept the Statement of June i6, the Viceroy 
would proceed to form the Interim Government with the 'major 
party accepting it and such other representatives as were willing 
to join. This was explicitly laid down in Paragraph 8 of the 
Statement of June i6. 

“Even this final decision of the Cabinet Mission of June 
1 6 with regard to the formation of the Interim Go\crnment 
was rejected bv the Congress, whereas the Muslim League 
definitely accepted it — although it was different from the original 
formula i.c,, 5 : 5 : 2 — because the Viceroy provided safeguards 
and gave other assurances in his letter dated June 20, 1040. 

“The Viceroy, however, scrapiied the pioposal of June 16 
and postponed the formation of the Interim Government on 
the plea concocted by the legalistu' talents of the Cabinet 
Mission putting a most fantastic and dishonest construction ui)on 
Paragrai)h 8 of the Statement to the effect that, as both the 
major parties, the ^lusluii League and the Congiess, had 
accepted the Statement of Mav 16, the question of the Interim 
Government could only be taken iqi in consultation with the 
representatives of both the jiarties de novo. 

“Even assuming that this construction was tenable, for 
which there is no warrant, the Congress, by their conditional 
acceptance with reservations and interpretations of their own, 
as laid down in the letter of the President of the Congress 
dated June 25 and the resolution of the Working Coininittee 
of the Congress passed at Delhi on June 26, repudiating the 
very fundamentals of the scheme had, in fact, rejected the 
Statement of May 16, and, therefore, in no event w^as there 
any justification, whatsoever, for abandoning the final proposals 
of June 16. 

“As regards the proposal embodied in the Statements of 
May 16 and 25^ of the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, the 
Muslim I^eague alone of the two major parties had accepted it. 
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“Tlie CoiiMfcss have not accepted it because their acceptance 
is conditional and siduec-'t to their own interpretation which is 
contrary to the aiilhorilative statements of the Delegation and 
the Viceroy issued on ]\Iav i6 and 25. The Congress have made 
it clear that they do not accept any of the terms or fundamentals 
of the scheme, but that they have agreed only to go into the 
Constituent Assenibly and to do nothing else ; and that the 
Constituent Assembly is a sovereign body and can take such 
decisions as it mav think proj>er in total disregard of the terms 
and the basis on which it is to be set up. Subsequently they 
made this clear ljc\(>nd doulit in the speeches that were made 
at the meeting ot the A.T.C.C. 111 Bombay on July b by 
prominent ineinbeis of the Congiess and in the statement of 
Pandit Nehiu, the President of the Congiess, to a Press 
conference on July 10 in Bombay and then again, even after 
the debate in Parliament, at a public speech by him at Delhi 
on Julv 22. 

‘*Tlu result is tlnit, of the two maioi parties, the Muslim 
League alone has accepted the vStateineiits of “Mav ib and 25 
according to the spirit and lettei oi the ])roposals embodied 
therein. Tn .sjiite ol the attention of the vSccretary of vState for 
India having been drawn to this situation by tlie statement ot 
the Piesident oi the ]Muslim I.eagiie on Julv from 

Hyderabad (Dn.), neither Sir Stafford Crii)ps in the House of 
Commons nor Lord Pethick-Lawience in the House of Lords, 
in the course of tlie recent deliate, has piovided or suggested 

any means or machinery to [iievent the Constituent x\ssembly 

from taking decisions which would lie ultra \ires and not 
competent for the Assemlily to do. The only reply to this 
matter that the Secretary r)l State gave was the mere expression 
of a i)ious ho])e when he said ‘that would not be fair to the 
other parties who go in.’ 

“Once the Constituent Assembly has been summoned and 
meets, there is no ])rovisioii or jxiwer that could jirevent any 
decision from being taken by the Congress w’ith its over- 
W’hclming majoritv, which would not be competent for the 
Assemblv to take, or w’hich would be ultra vires of it, and, 
how’ever repugnant it might be to the letter or spirit of the 

scheme, it would rest entirely with the majority to take such 

decisions as they may think pro]^er or suit them ; and the 
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Congress had already secured by sheer number an overwhelm- 
ing Caste Hindu majority, and the}* will be in a position to 
use the Assembly in a manner which they have already 
declared, i.(\, that they will wreck th^ basic form of the 
Grouping of i)rovinces, and extend the scope, powers and 
subjects of the Union Centre wliich is confined strictly to three 
specific subjects as laid down in Paragra])!! 15 and provided for 
in Paragraph 10 of tlie Statement of 'May ib. 

“The Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy collectively and 
individually have stated several times that the basic princijdes 
were laid down to enable the major parties to join the 
Constituent Assembly and that the scheme cannot succeed 
unless it is worked in a spirit of co-operation. The attitude of 
the Congre.ss already shows that these conditions precedent for 
the successful working of constitution-making do not exist. 
This fac't, taken together with the ])olicy of the Ihitish Govern- 
ment of sacrificing the interests of the Muslim nation and some 
other weaker sections of the peoples of India, particularly the 
Scheduled Castes, to appease the Congress, and the way in 
which they have been going back on their oral and written 
solemn i)ledges Jind assurances given from tijiie to time to the 
^luslinis, leave no doubt that, in these circumstances, 
particii)ation by Muslims in the proposed constilution-making 
machinery is fraught with danger ; and the Council, therefore, 
hereby withdraws its acex*i)tance of the Cabinet Mission’s 
l)ro])osals w’hich w’as communie'ated to the vSecrctary of State for 
India by the President of the Muslim League on June b, 

Resolution on Direct Action : 

“Whereas the League has today re.solved to reject the 
1)1*0] )osals embodied in the statement of the Cabinet Delegation 
and the X^iceroy of May ib, 10 jO, due to the intransigence of 
the Congress on the one hand and the breach of faith with the 
Muslims by the British Government on the other ; and whereas 
]\lnslini India has exhausted without success all efforts to find 
a peaceful solution of the Indian problem by compromise and 
constitutional means ; w hereas the Congress is bent upon setting 
up a Caste Hindu Raj in India with the conniv^ance of the 
British ; and whereas recent events have show’ii that pow’er 
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politics and not justice and fair play ace the deciding factots 
in Indian affairs ] whei^as it has become abundantly clear that 
"the Muslims of India would not Yest content with anything 
less than the immediate establishment of an independent and 
full sovereign State of Pakistan and would resist any attempt 
to impose any constitution, long-term or short-term, or setting 
up of any Interim Government at the Centre without the 
approval and consent of the Muslim League, the Council of 
the All-India Muslim League is convinced that the time has 
now come foi the Muslim nation to resort to direct action to 
achieve Pakistan and assert their just rights and to vindicate 
their honour and to get rid of the present slavery under the 
British and contemplated future of Caste Hindu domination. 

“This Council calls upon the Muslim nation to stand to a 
man behind their sole representative organization, the All-India 
Muslim League, and be ready for every sacrifice. 

“This Council directs the Working Committee to prepare 
forthwith a programme of direct action to carry out the policy 
initiated above and to organize the Muslims for the coming 
struggle to be launched as and when necessary. 

“As a protest against and m token of their deep resentment 
of the attitude of thg British, this Council calls upon Muslims 
to renounce forthwith the titles conferred upon them by the 
alien Government.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s Speech : 

Mr. Jinnah immediately after the two resolutions had been 
passed, declared amid cheers: “What we have done to-day 
is the most historic act in our history. Never have we in the 
whole history of the League done anything except by constitu- 
tional methods. But now we are forced into this position. 
To-day w^e bid good-bye to constitutional methods.” 

Mr. Jinnah recalled that throughout the fateful negotiations 
with the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, the other two 
parties, the British knd the Congress, held pistols in their 
hands — the former a pistol representing authority and arms and 
the latter a pistol representing mass struggle and non-co- 
operation. 
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^*To-day/' he said, *‘we have also forged a pistol and are 
in a position to use it.** 

Mr. Jiniiah said that the decision to reject the Cabinet 
‘Mission*s proposals and to launch direct action had not been 
taken in haste. It had been taken with a full sense of respon- 
-sibility and all the deliberation humanly possible. 

'“We mean every word of it. We do not believe in 
leqnivocation,** he dcclaccd. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Congress had accepted the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals conditionally, while the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy had coiiiiiiitted a flagrant breach of 
faith. Any honest or self-resj)ecting man could see clearl}'' that 
the only party which came out honourably from the negotiations 
was the Muslim League. 

When the League accei)ted the i)roposals, the statement 
of May 16, the statement of IMay 25, and the original formula 
for an Interim Government, it had done so deliberately and 
with full resi)onsibility. “Ain man who has any sense of 
fairness and justice will sav that the Muslim League was 
moved by higher and greater considerations than any other 
party in India.’* 

The League, Mr. Jinnah said, had sacrificed the full 
sovereignty of Pakistan at the altar of the Congress tor securing 
independence for the whole of India. Tliey had voluntarilv 
delegated three subjects to the Union, and b> doing so did not 
commit a mistake. The League had displayed the highest 
order of statesmanshij) in making these concessions, in its 
anxiety to come to a peaceful settlement with the Congress 
Party. 

Mr. Jinnah added : “I do not think that any responsible 
man will disagree with me if 1 assert that w^c w^ere moved by a 
desire not to allow the situation to develop into bloodshed and 
civil war. Such a situation should be avoided if possible. In 
our anxiety to try to come to a peaceful settlement with the 
other major party, vve made this sacrifice of giving three subjects 
to the Centre and accepted a limited Pakistan. We offered this 
unequivocal sacrifice at the altar of the Congress. 
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“But this? has been treated with defiance and contempt. 
Are we alone to be guided by reason, justice, honesty and fair 
l)la\’ when, on tlie other hand, there arc perfidious dealings by 
tile Congres> ? 

“Tlierc has been no sign or the slightest gesture of com- 
lironiise from them. But honour, honesty, statesmanship, justice 
and fair play always win in the long run, and I may say that 
to-day Muslim India is .stirred as never l^efore, and has never 
felt so bitterl> as to-day because these two parties (the Congress 
and the Britisli) showed lack of statesmanshi]). 

“But now we realize that this has been the greatest 
blessing in disguise for Muslim India. We have learnt a bittei 
lesson — the bitterest I think so far. Now there is no room left 
for compromise. Let us march on.“ 

!Mr. Jinnah then referred to Lord Pethick-Law’reiiceV 
statement in the House of Lords that he could not agree to 
^Ir. Jinnah having a monopoly ovci Muslim nominations, and 
said : “W’hat made the vSecretary of vState, in the responsible 
IHisition tliat he holds, use such a stupid i)hrase? Has he got 
the monopoly for every Briton? On what authority does he 
speak on behalf of the British people, having only to% of the 
peo])le behind his (»overhment? We cannot agree to a Quisling 
Muslim being nominated bv the Congress to the Kxecuti\e 
Council. 

“What did tlie British novernment do with their own 
quislings like John iVmery and Lord Haw-Haw ? These 
men and many othei Englishmen who l)etrayed their 
country and became traitor.'^ have been hanged for treason. It 
is impossible for me to agree to a Quisling being nominated**. 

Mr. Jinnah added that the Cabinet Mission had beei» 
“intellectually paralysed**, and that their report to Parliament 
was not even “honest to themselves** and was devoid “not only 
of political ethics, but of every kind of i)rinciple and morality**. 

Raising his voice, Mr. Jinnah concluded his speech by 
quoting F'irdousi, the Persian poet : “If you seek peace, ^ve do 
not want war. But if you w^ant war, we will accept it 
unhesitatingly**. 
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29. SARDAR PATEL ON LEAGUE RESOLUTIONS, 
AUGUST I, 1946. 

(Extracts from a speech deliveied at Bombay on the occasion of 

Lokamanya Tilak anniversary) 

“Sardar Patel at the outset compared the meetiii.£>s of the 
All-India Con^^ress Cornu tittee and the League Council and said 
that while at the A.-I.C.C. meeting no attack or insinuation 
wa.-. made on the ^Muslim League, the speeches at the League 
Council were full of abuse and insinuations both against the 
British Cabinet Mission and the Congress. It would serve no 
useful ])Uipose h' reproduce all the vulgar and unparliamentary 
exiiressioiis used by Mr. Jitiiiah and the other Muslim I^eague 
speakers. But he referred to them only to demonstrate what 
mentality diesc si»eeches disclosed. They clearly showed that 
there was no real ilesire on the part of the Muslim T^eague for 
a settlement. 

]\Ir. Jinnah now claims that he has placed a jnstol in the 
hands of the League, which can be used both against the 
British Got'ernineiit and the Congress. Much had been made 
of the renunciation of titles by members ol the League. Such 
renunciation, in the opinion of the v^ardar, is futile in the face 
of the British declaration to quit India. Such a demonstration 
could not impress anyone. 

Continuing, Sardar Patel said that the threatened direct 
action by the Muslim League, if it was real, was not aimed at 
the British but at the Congress because the British have already 
made it clear that they had no intention of staying in India 
and, theretore, it could only mean that the threatened action 
was again.st the Congress. If it was an attempt at pressure 
tactics to gain a point over the Congress, it was hardly likely 
to succeed, because the Congress w’ould never conqiromise its 
principles or yield to threats on fundamentals. 

Mr. Jinnah has referred to him (speaker) as being responsi- 
ble for the League’s discomfiture and has alleged that some 
secret deal has been made by the speaker on behalf of the 
Congress wdth the Cabinet Delegation. Mr. Jinnah has not 
been so far able to produce any evidence in support of his 
allegation. ‘In ‘fact I would say it w’as Mr. Jinnah w’ho entered 
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into a secret understanding and obtained promises beliind the 
back of the Congress, which in the nature of things could not 
be fulfilled. He, therefore, complains now of the non-fulfilment 
of those pledges and assurances and he is naturally angry. The 
Congress has nothing to hide. It always placed its cards openly 
on the table. Mr. Jiiinah tried to outwit the Congress and 
failed in his attempt. Sir Stafford Cripps, an eminent lawyer, 
has put one interpretation on Clause S of the June, i6 Statement 
while Mr. Jinnah puts another interpretation. Both are able 
lawyers, and if they cannot agree on the interpretation of 
Clause 8 of the June i6 Statement, why should the Congress 
be blamed?* 

Mr. Jinnah *s complaint, continued the Sardar, is that the 
Congress accepted the Cabinet Mission’s statement and made 
it impossible for the Muslim League to form an Interim Govern- 
ment leaving the Congress out. jMr. Jinnah know^s, as everyone 
else does, that the Congress has declaied its willingness to let 
the Muslim League form a Government if it chose but the 
fact is the Muslim League by itself is unable to form a 
Goveinment. 

‘I want to make it clear that there is no possibility of a 
coalition between the Congress and the League, as they have 
diametrically opposite*aims. Any attempt at a coalition between 
these two will end in disaster. In P'ngland there was a coalition 
betw^een Labour and the Conservatives during the war, but then 
they had a common objective, namely, the defeat of Germany 
and Japan. But here in India Mr. Jinnah comes in with the 
avowed object of dividing India into Hindustan and Pakistan, 
whereas the Congress goes in to w^ork for a United Federal 
India. How can these parties coalesce? There is no common 
objective*. 

‘I do not understand what new situation has arisen which 
entitles the Muslim League to withdraw its acceptance of the 
Long-term plan. Mr. Jinnah complains against Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s Press interview in which he has stated that 
the Congress has agreed to go into the Constituent Assembly 
and it is free to do what it likes inside the Assembly. Mr. 
Jinnah forgets that he himself, in his speech at the League 
Council at Delhi in accepting the Cabinet Mission’s plan, said 
similar, if not worse things. He said that the Muslim League 
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was accepting the Long-term plan because it contained the 
foundation of Pakistan and ^that the Muslim League hoped to 
build a full-fledged Pakistan on that fothidation. In the very 
same speech he bad said that the Congress had swallowed the 
sugar-coated pill of Pakistan. ^ The League resolution accepting 
the Long-term plan also contained similar expressions. Where 
then is the justification for Mr. Jinnah to complain against the 
Congress President? The Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution has been endorsed by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in open session after a free and full debate without 
changing a comma or full stop. No individual expression of 
opinion or statement can change or alter the solemn resolution 
of the A.-I.C.C. The Congress is an honourable organisation 
and it can never renounce its moral obligations. The Congress 
is not in habit of going behind its pledged word or 
withdrawing its acceptance on second thoughts. The British 
Cabinet Mission’s plans for Long-term settlement has been 
accepted by four parties — the Coiigres, the Muslim League, the 
Princes and the British Government.’ 

‘The Congress will never assume responsibility for breaking 
such a solemn undertaking. If the League chooses to with- 
draw from its obligations undertaken after full and mature 
considerations, it should not attempt to find excuses and try 
to throw the blame and responsibility for such withdrawal on 
other shoulders. It must be prepared to face the full conse- 
quences of such a decision’. 

Continuing, vSardar Patel said Mr. Jinnah’s secret deal to 
keep the Congress out of the Interim Government had been 
fully exposed by the publication of the correspondence. ‘What 
right has Mr. Jinnah now to complain of deception and 
treachery on the part of the Cabinet Mission?’ he asked. 
Mr. Jinnah had attempted the impossible in trying to make 
the Congress accept a position in w^hich it would come to be 
regarded as a communal body. He should have known that 
the Congress would resist such an attempt. ‘Why should he 
be angry with the British Cabinet Mission for their failure to 
make the Congress accept such a position?’ 

‘Mr. Jinnah is angry at the Cabinet Mission, because they 
had openly declared that they never accepted Mr. Jinnah’s 
claim that he* had the monopoly of Muslim representation. 
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Mr. Jinnali now proclaims that he has made his gesture and 
the next move rests with the British and the Congress. This 
is adding insult to injury. He has abused both the Congress 
and the Cabinet Delegation. Does he mean that this is the 
gesture he has made? Does he expect the British and the 
Congress to take tlie next ste]) because he has abused them? 
In all his life Mr. Jinnah has never made an approach to the 
Congress ever since he left that organisation. The Congress 
has made rej)eated ai:)proaches and often conceded his un- 
reasonable demands. It has never yielded to threats in the 
l)ast and it will not do so in the future.* 

'Wliilc the Congress is opposed to parity of any kind, 1 can 
assure Mr. Jinnah that it will not be opposed to Mr. Jinnah*s 
forming tlic wludc Cabinet in the manner he likes once he 
drops his communalism and ado])ts nationalism.* 

Sardar Patel then leferred to the Pakistan demand and said 
that up to now the Muslim Teague was counting on Britain*s 
help to secure Pakistan. The I,eaguc could not prove its case 
befoie the Delegation. It accej)ted the rejection by the Dele- 
gation of the Pakistan demand. It is absurd at this stage to 
revise the old cry or to flog the dead horse. The Pakistan 
case was fully examined by the Cabinet Delegation. The 
League w’as unable lo sup])ort it either economicaly or poli- 
tically. The Cabinet Mi.ssioii was, therefore, unable to accept 
it. 'If "Mr. Jinnah means business it is for him to make a 
friendly approach and drop all ideas of threat and insinuation. 
It is in the interest of Muslims themselves to give u]) quarrels 
and to take to the constructive i)ath of co-oiieration.* *’ 


30. PANDIT NFHRU ON LEAGUE REvSOLUTloNvS, 
AUGTJvST 1, iQ4b. 

\ Extracts from a speech delivered in the University of 
Allahabad]. 

"Pandit Nehru casually referred to the recent decision taken 
by the Muslim League withdrawing their acceptance of Cabinet 
Mission*s statement of May 16 and said that he was sorry for 
their decision and the method in which the Muslim League 
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liad expressed it. He, however, cautioned the audience that 
they need not be worried about it. Such decision could only 
delay the independence of the country but could not stop it. 
The country could not remain where it was to-day. It had 
to march on and on to her independence. 

Pandit Nehru felt sorry that when the Congress had asked 
the British ‘you go away’ and said, ‘we will solve our problems 
together in the Constituent Assembly, without the intervention 
of the British, the Muslim League should have stayed behind 
instead of coming into the Assembly for this mutual settlement 
and asked the British to remain between our problems. 

Undoubtedly tlie Ct)ngress had a majorit\’ in the Consti- 
tuent Assemldy, said Pandit Nehru, but it did not mean that 
it would overlook tlie interests of the minorities. It ccnild not 
do that. sn])p()siiig it did, added Pandit Nehru, we could 

have loiight, we ('oidd have (luarrelled together and solved these 
tn‘ol)lems. 

Pandit Nehru congiatulated the elder statesmen in the 
Muslim League on iheir decision to renounce the British titles. 

Pandit Nehru refrained from making any detailed coin- 
nieiits on the decision of the Muslim League and said that the 
matter would have to lx* ccaisidered at the coining meeting of 
the Congress Working Committee. 

Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru reiterated his assertion about the 
sovereign stature of the Constituent Assembly. He said that 
the sovereigntv of the Constituent iXssembly was necessary for 
solving our problems mutually. 

Pandit Nehru made it clear that by the sovereignty of the 
Constituent Assembly he meant that there w\as to be no inter- 
ference by the British ('lovernment in what the Assembly deli- 
berated and finally i)Ul before the country. The sovereignly of 
the Assembly will be as a whole and against the interference of 
the British Coveriniient. It will not be the sovereignty of one 
party inside the Assemldv over the other. 

The Congre.ss could never have accepted to go into the 
Constituent Assembly if the Assembly had not this sovereign 
status, said Pandit Nehru. He added that the Cabinet Mission 
had accepted the ‘sovereignty’ of the Assembly subject to two 
matters — treatv between India and Britain and the minorities 
question. ‘Of ‘course, there will have to be a treaty signed 
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between India and Britain for the transfer of power, and 
the minorities question to be subsequently settled/ said Pandit 
Nehru, ‘but*, he added, ‘if the British Government thought they 
would put clauses or dictate on the terms of a treaty or how 
the minorities question should be settled, the Congress would 
not accept it, for that would mean the losing of the sovereign 
stature of the Assembly.’ 

‘We cannot solve our ijrobleins unless this sovereign status 
of the Constituent Assembly was given to us. By this sovereign 
status we remove the third party which is coming in our way 
of solving our problems. My idea of the sovereign status of 
the Constituent Assembly is that there will be no interference 
by the British Government. We will sit together without inter* 
vention in the Assembly and mutually settle our problems/ 
said Pandit Nehru.” 


31. MR. JINN Airs STATEMENT, AUGUST 5, 1946. 
(hiiervtew, Bombay) 

‘‘Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel in a recent speech on the Congress 
Working Committee’s •resolution at Delhi on June 26 and the 
A. -I. C. C. at Bombay on July 7, to quote his words, said, 
‘The Working Committee’s resolution said clearly that it 
accepted the declaration of May ib. It still stood by it. 
Certainly it had the right to interpret the document.’ This is 
misleading. The document embodied four main proposals. 
First is the declaiation which alone, he says, the Congress has 
accepted. The basic form and the Grouping of the provinces 
in paragraph 19 of the document, and the formation of the 
Interim Government, have not been accepted by the Congress. 
And this is clear from the letter of the Congress President of 
June 25 whereby the Congress rejected the statement of June 16 
regarding the Interim Government and only accepted the state- 
ment of May 16 with reservations and with their own interpre- 
tations. This, being a conditional acceptance, was in fact and 
in law a rejection of the statement of May 16. The letter winds 
Mp by saying : ‘We also gave our interpretation to some of 
the provisions of the statement. While adhering to our views 
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we accepted your proposals and are prepared tg work with a 
view to achieve our objective.’ The resolution of the Working 
Committee proceeds to lay down that there was sufficient scope 
for enlarging and strengthening the Central Government and 
for fully ensuring the right of provinces to act according to 
their choice in regard to Grouping. 

Congress leaders have said at the A. -I. C. C. that they 
have not accepted the Long-term plan of the Cabinet Mission 
as it was and that they have rejected the Short-term plan of 
June i6, and now Mr. Patel has the audacity to say that the 
League has gone back on its pledged word. To whom did we 
pledge our w’ord and to what had we pledged our word? One 
of the two major parties has not accepted the Long-term plan 
and rejected the Short-term plan and this was pointed out by 
me immediately by niv Press statements that I made at Delhi 
on June 27 and 2 q and also bv the resolution of the Muslim 
League ’Woiking Committee passed on June 2b accepting both. 
I had pointed out that the Congress had not accepted the Long- 
term plan and rejeeted the Interim Government proposal. The 
Cabinet Mission had scrapped the Interim Government proposal 
and had gone back on then word. We, therefore, decided to 
call a meeting of the All-India Muslim League Council at 
Bombay on July 27 and 28 to consider and to meet the new 
situation that had arisen, to which Pandit Nehru retorted that 
the Congress would create many more new situations. In the 
meantime Pandit Nehru and other Congress leaders, including 
Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel himself, made it cleai in their speeches 
and public utterances in Bombay that the Congress had not 
accepted any of the terms of the statement of Mav t 6 nor com- 
mitted to anything. Further, on July 10 Pandit Nehru, the 
Congress President, made il crystal clear to a Press Conference, 
and the Assam Assemblv, 111 accoi dance wdth the instructions 
of the Congress High Command, after having elected their 
representatives to the Constituent Assembh", gave them a 
definite mandate to have nothing to do with C Group from 
the very start, although there w^as a very strong opposition to 
this from the representatives of the minorities including Muslims 
but it WSLS carried by overwhelming Congress majority. 
Further, at a public meeting in Delhi on July 22 Pandit Nehru 
reiterated that* they were going to the Constituent Assembly 
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to achieve their objective and to serve their purpose and if they 
failed they would kill it. 

This uas after the debate that took place in Parliament 
on July t 8. This left no doubt lhait the Congress was going to 
the Constituent Assembly to achieve their objective as it has 
been repeatedly staled in the letters and the resolutions of the 
Congress. It made its intentions clear that it was not bound 
by the C^roujnng nor were the\ confined strictly to the basic 
form of the document and unequivocally asserted that they were 
free to enlaige the scope and jiowers of the Ihiioii and add as 
many subjects as they may wish to do to the Union ri()\ ernment. 

We know what is the objectixe and piiniose of the 
Congress. The Congress beliexe that ihev have secured a decla- 
ration from the British (loveinmeiit of complete indeiieiidence 
of India outside the Commonwealth ot Nations and that this 
constitution-making machinery should be turned into a soveieigii 
body and the onlv thing for them now lemains is to fiame a 
constitution on the basis of a stiong united India Federal 
Govemmeiit with vital jiowers and subjects such as deleiice, 
foreign affairs, coiiimunications, customs, finance, commerce, 
jdaniiing, indiistiy and taiiff and fuither with power to stej) 
ill when the constitution of aii\ Proxincial Goxeiiiment xxas not 
xxorking accoidiiig to their conception, thus reducing the 
provinces to a position no better than that ot municipalities oi 
county councils. 

Mr. Patel says that no individual statement or expression 
of opinion could alter tlie solemn lesolution and the resolution 
is clear. But are xxe to disregard the pioiiouncemeiit of the 
President of the Congress when he further clarifies a resolution? 
Then xxhat importance arc x\e to attach to the individual pro- 
nouncements like j\Ir. Patel’s? 

]\lr. Patel saxs: ‘The League and the Congress pull in 
opposite directions. t)ne wants to dixdde India into Pakistan 
and Hindustan xihile the other yearns for a united India.’ ‘It 
xvas clear’, Mr. Patel adds, ‘that the two have no common 
meeting ground and that coalition bctx\ecn the Congress and 
the League xxas imiiossible for the organisations xxere holding 
views xxhich w^ere diametrically opjjosed to each other.’ But 
x\hen xve demand Pakistan and division of India into Hindustan 
and Pakistan our scheme gix’Cs freedom and independence to 
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both the major nations — the Hindus and the ^luslims — whereas 
the Congress and Mr. Patel are adamant and wish to establish 
^ united India with a strong* federal Central Government, 
which means that 100 million Muslims are to be brought under 
the yoke of Caste Hindu majority rule ; and it means freedom 
•only for the Hindus and slavery for Muslims under Hindu Rai. 
I echo : ‘How can then there be a common meeting ground 
on this basis for wliich, I have no doubt, many Caste Hindus 
])a^''Sionately yean: and ^Ir. Patel dreams?’ 

Having declared that we stand poles asunder ]Mr. Patel 
advises me that I should change my approach and cease U) be 
a conimunalist and become a nationalist — I suppose he means a 
Congress nationalist — and accept that the Congress represents 
all India, on the imaginary footing that India was one country 
and one !iat.‘<):i, whereas the facts are that the Congress is 
nothing but a Caste Hindu organisation. Put his advice that 
I should become a nationalist and cease to be a conimunalist 
means nothing except that I should bury the Pakistan demand, 
disowTi the Muslim nation and apj)ear before him in sack cloth 
and ashes, and after tlial, when we have entirely thrown our- 
selves at their mercy, we can have as many seats in the pro]>osed 
executive as we like, as their creatures. 

]\fr. Patel is siieaking in terms of contradiction. On the 
one hand he says there is no meeting ground and coalition is 
imiKissible as we are judes asunder ; but on the other hand he 
says that the Congress had gone to my doors '.i hundred times. 
This is not true that I have never deigned to go to them. 
The truth is that three times in the course of the last eight 
years J\li. (Uiiidhi came to me with a view to persuade me to 
accept the Congress demand which 1 could not. Does ^Ir. Patel 
want me to go to the Congress to persuade them to accept the 
Pakistan demand of the Muslims which he characterised in his 
speech as a deflated cycle tube? Last time when ]\Ir. Gandhi 
came to me he came only in his individual capacity, to under- 
stand wdiat the Pakistan demand meant, and I spent three 
w’ceks with him to convert him but I failed. 

This sort of talk is really intended to iioisoii the mind of 
the Hindus and Mr. Patel is only suffering from inferiority 
complex. At vSinila when it was arranged that Nehru and I 
should meet, I asked him where we can meet and he himself 
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said, *I shall go over to you’. When we met cm May ii during: 
the conference time I pleaded before him for one and a half 
hours and appealed to him to come to a settlement on the basis 
of Pakistan but he was adamant. Before parting with me I 
cautioned him that he should not be poisoned by taunts that 
he had come to my place and that I was not willing to go to 
his place. The place really docs not matter and it is so petty 
to trot this out in a manner which Mr. Patel has done. I told 
Pandit Nehru that if after consulting his colleagues he wished 
to discuss the matter on the basis of Pakistan and gave me ?n 
appointment I would gladly go to his place or anybody else’s 
place that he may wish. 

Mr. Patel makes a passionate appeal ; after having made it 
clear that there was no meeting ground, he invites me to sit 
with the Congress as brothers and join them to break the state- 
ment of the Mission. Well, we have already torn up the state- 
ment of May 1 6. He doubts our desire for freedom when he 
says that we should join hands with the Congress if we are 
keen upon freedom. And finally he says, ‘When we have sat 
as brothers and if theie is no agieeinent possible let the matter 
be referred to arbitration and let us abide by the award of the 
arbitrator.’ 

This proposal is' made again to impress the ignorant public 
here and abroad that the Coimiess is so reasonable and so con- 
ciliatory but the Muslim League is intransigent. Mr. Patel 
knows perfectly w^ell and I have pointed out more than once 
that the demand for Pakistan is based on the right of self- 
determination of the Muslims which is their birthright and it 
IS not and cannot be a justiciable issue on principle alone. It 
is absurd to say that this matter particularly be referred to 
ai'bitration. Even on practical grounds who will select the 
arbitrators and who will enforce their award? No country can 
run its government unless its constitution is framed by the 
willing consent of the people concerned. For this very reason 
the Congress and the Muslim League had demanded Constituent 
Assemblies of the representatives of the people to frame the 
constitution. 

Is Mr. Patel really serious? Then why talk of Constituent 
Assembly and why not refer the whole matter regarding the 
entire framing of the constitution to the arbitration of a fewi^ 
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Therefore the proposal of arbitration is ludicrous. Mr. Patel 
knows better than anybody else that it could not be accepted, 
both on grounds of principle and as a practical proposition. 

Mr. Patel has now become the champion of the British 
whom he says I have traduced, and complains that I have 
abused the Congress. He does not specify what are those 
abuses. 

I have certainly attacked and criticised the Congress and 
charged them with disrupting the Muslims and have exposed 
their false claim that they represent all-India including Muslims, 
which certainly is not true. All my attacks and criticism have 
been in self-defence against the most aggressive and arrogant 
attitude of the Congress. 

The Congress has made every effort to mislead people here 
and abroad aided with its vast and powerful press and organisa- 
tion and has accused me and the Muslim League that we are 
a tool in the hands of British imperialism ; and not a day passes 
when the Congress press does not abuse the League and myself. 

There are many inaccuracies in Mr. PatePs statement and 
they are merely intended as propaganda for the Congress, and 
to mislead the people abroad by passing off that their’s was 
a conciliatory attitude whereas the League was intransigent.” 


32. THE CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE ON THE 
LEAGUE RESOLUTIONS, AUGUST 10, 1946. 

"The Working Committee regrets to note that the Council 
of the All-India Muslim League, reversing their previous 
decision, have decided not to participate in the Constituent 
Assembly. In this period of rapid transition from dependence 
on a foreign power to full independence, when vast and intri- 
cate political and economic problems have to be faced and 
solved, the largest measure of co-operation among the people 
of India and their representatives is called for, so that the 
change over would be smooth and to the advantage of all 
concerned. 

The Committee realises that there are differences in the 
outlook and the objective of the Congress and the Muslim 
League. Nevertheless, in the larger interests of the country 
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as a whole and the freedom of the people of India, the Com- 
mittee appeals for the co-operation of all those who seek freedom 
and the good of the country, in the hope that co-operation, 
in the common tasks may lead to the solution of many of India’s 
problems. 

The Committee further notes that criticisms have been 
advanced on belialf of the Muslim League to the effect that 
the Congress acceptance of the proposals contained in the state- 
ment of May ih uas conditional. The Committee wish to make 
it clear that uliile they did not approve of all the projiosals 
contained in this statement, they acce])ted the scheme in its 
entirety. They interpreted it so as to resolve the inconsistency 
contained in it and fill the (unissions in accordance uith the 
lirinciples laid down in that statement. They hold that pro- 
vincial autonomy is a basic provision and each province lias 
the right to decide whether to form or join a Croup or not. 
The c|uestion of interpretations will be decided by the procedure 
laid down in the statement itself and the Congress will advise 
its re])resentativcs in the Constituent Assembly to function 
accordingly. 

The Committee has enijihasised the sovereign character of 
the Constituent Assembly, that is, its right to function and 
draw up the constitution for India without interference of any 
external power or authority, but the Assembly will naturally 
function w’ithin the internal limitations which are inherent in 
its task and will further seek the largest measure of co-o])eration 
in drawing up the constitution of free India allowing the greatest 
measure of freedom and ])rotection for all just claims and 
interests. 

It was with this objective and with the desire to function 
in the Constituent Assembly and make it a success that the 
Working Committee ])as.sed the resolution of June 26, 1946, 
which was subsequently ratified by the A. -I. C. C. on July 7- 
By that decision of the All-India Congress Committee they must 
stand, and they pro])ose to lU'oceed accordingly with their work 
in the Constituent Assembly. 

The Committee hopes that the Muslim League and all others 
concerned in the wider interests of the nation as w ell as of their 
own will join in this great task.” 
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33. MR. JINNAH ON THK CONGRESS RESOLUTION, 
AI^GXJvST 12, 1946. 

{Statement , Bombay) 

“The entire scheme of the Drilish Cabinet Misvsion con- 
sisted of the LoiiR-tenn plan statements of lOtli May aii|d 
25tli May and the Short-term proposal of setting u]) the Interim 
Government and these two foimed integral i)arts of the whole 
scheme and were iiiterdei)eiident and indivisible. The ^Iiislim 
League accepted both wheieas the Congress rejected the Intel im 
Government pro])()sal of ihtli June and accepted the statement 
of i^>tli Mav conditionally w'ith reservations and their own 
interpretations. 

The Cabinet Delegation and the Viceiox scrapped the 
Interim Government proposal of ibth June and treated tlie 
Congress decision commuiiicaetd to them on the 23lh and 2bth 
of June wrongly as acceptance. The so-called acceptance was, 
in fact, a rejection. 

After that the \ iceroy declined to i)osti)one the election 
of the Constituent Assembly on the plea that arrangements for 
it had gone far too ahead. Although the arrangements with 
legard to the Interim Government were complete and the 
resignations of his then members of the Executive Council 
were held by him, and according to the statement of the ibth 
of June the Interim Government was to be set up on or about 
the 2blh of June, > et it was sciapiied. After this the ^Vluslim 
League was free to take such decision as they thought proper 
as tlie entire basis of tlie scheme had fallen through. It was 
only the Council ol the All-India ^Muslim League that could 
linally have' decided our attitude and in these circumstances wc 
summoned the Council of tlie All-India Muslim League at 
Bombav on 27-29111 July and they decided to withdraw our 
acceptanc*e formally. 

In the meantime wt decided to contest the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly in order to prevent undesirable people 
getting in as Muslim re])resentatives and we captured 95 per 
cent. Muslim seats. Meanwhile, before the Council of the 
League had met. Congress leaders including the President in 
their speeches* at the All-India Congress Committee meeting 
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on the 6th and 7th of July made their pronouncements , which 
created grave apprehensions in the League circles, and ^these 
were expressed by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Secretary of the All- 
India Muslim League, in his statement from Delhi and by me 
in my statement from Hyderabad on the 13th of July, notably 
with regard to the pronouncement of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the loth of July at a press conference which left no doubt 
as the intentions of the Congress. Both these statements were 
broadcast in the press by news agencies. 

The debate in the Parliament which took place on the i8ch 
of July showed that the British Government approved of the 
scrapping of the Interim Government by the Cabinet Delegation 
and the Viceroy and paid no attention whatever to the new 
situation that had arisen, not only by pronouncements and 
clarifications and interpretations given by the Congress leaders 
which w^ere published throughout the country, but also by the 
fact that the Assam Assembly, while electing the Assam repre- 
sentatives to the Constituent Assembly, had, under the instruc- 
tions of the Congress Higli Command, passed a resolution giving 
a mandate not only to the Congress members but also to the 
representatives of the Mussalmans elected by a separate bloc of 
Muslim members, to have nothing to do with the C Group 
from the very start. This clearly repudiated one of the 
fundamental terms of the statement of i6th May and this is 
an instance of how the maiority acted although it is highly 
doubtful w^hethcr the Assam Assembly was competent to give 
such a mandate to the representatives to the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The latest resolution of the Congress Working Committee 
passed at Wardha on the loth August does not cArry us any- 
where, because it is only a repetition of the Congress stand 
taken by them from the very beginning, only put in a different 
language and phraseology. This is what they say with regard 
to their decision on the Long-term plan : 

‘The Committee further notes that criticisms have been 
advanced on behalf ctf the Muslim League to the effect that 
Congress acceptance of the proposals contained in the statement 
of May 16 was conditional. The Committee wish to make it 
dear that while they did not approve of all the proposals con- 
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^aiitisd ^ in this statement, they accepted the scheme in its 

entirety/ 

The resolution further continues; — ' 

‘They interpreted it so as to resolve the inconsistency con- 
tained in it and fill the omissions in accordance with the 
J)rinciple laid down in that statement.' 

Therefore, to start with, they are free to resolve the in- 
tonsistency^ and fill in the omissions. How can that be in 
lacc^rdance with the principle laid down in that statement? 
What is the inconsistency and what are the omissions? 

The resolution proceeds further and says : 

‘They hold that provincial autonomy is a basic provision 
'and each province has the right to decide whether to form or 
join a Group or not.* 

Therefore thev maintain that it is open to the Congress 
to decide whether any iiarlicular province could join the Group 
or not. But they go on to say: — 

‘The question of interpretation will be decided by the pro- 
cedure laid down 111 the statement itself and the Congress 
will advise its representatives to the Constituent Assembly to 
function accordingly . * 

Who will decide this question of inter])retation and by 
what procedure and what is the procedure laid down in the 
statement for the purpose of interpreting the statement or any 
clause thereof except by the brute majority? The resolution 
then goes on further : — 

‘The Committee have emphasised the sovereign charactei 
of the Constituent Assembly, that is, the right to function and 
draw up the constitution for India without the interference of 
any external power or authority, but the Assembly w'ill naturally 
function wdthin the internal limitations which are inherent in 
its task and will further seek the largest measure of co-operation 
in drawing up the constitution of free India, allowing the 
greatest measure of freedom and protection for all just claims 
and interests.’ 

Therefore it is obvious that they will hold that this consti- 
'tution-making machinery is a sovereign Constituent Assembly 
but they resent any interference of any external power and 
authority. Whoever has suggested it and where has it been 
.suggested? Ttie question is how this Assembly will function 
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and they make it clear that it will do so with internal limita- 
tions in the statement of May i6th which could not be over- 
ruled by a sovereign Constituent Assembly. If any decisions 
are taken by this Assembly which arc repugnant, ultra vires or 
incompetent for tlie Assembly to adopt, w’hat is the check 
provided for it either internally or externally except again the 
brute majority in the Assembly? 

They conclude by saying that the resolution of the Working 
Committee i)assed on June 26 and confirmed by the A. -I. C. C. 
‘must stand and they projiose to proceed accordingly with thei? 
work in the Constituent Assembly.* Tliercforc it is quite clear 
that there is no change on the part of the Congress except the 
startling exi)ressioii that they had accepted the scheme in its 
entirety which is imniediately contradicted by what follow’S 
in the resolution and they hav'e reiterated their repudiation of 
the Grouping and cmiihasised once more the sovereign character 
of the Constituent Assembly, which can only mean that it will 
not be bound by anything laid down in the statement of T6th 
May and wciuld be free to decide every (|Ucstion by majority. 

I need not deal with the rest of the resolution w^hich is 
nothing but verbiage and an ai)peal to the Lreague to join the 
battle of India’s independence. But there is no doubt left as 
to India’s indejx'ndeiicc now’ because the statement of May it^th, 
at any rate, makes it clear on the part of the British and 
Mr. Patel, in his recent speech in Bombay, said there was no 
need any longer to fight the British and that the only revolution 
that W’as needed was internal revolution. With whom does 
the Congress ask us to join hands and for what purpose? 

I am afraid the situation remains as it was and we are 
where we were.” 

3^. PANDIT NEHRU ON THE INDIAN vSTATEvS, 
AUGUvST 13, TC)4t>. 

“In an exclusive interview wdth the Associated Press of 
America, Pandit Nehru observed in course of a discussion 
generally of the princely states and their place in an Indian 
Union : 

‘The Congress policy towards the states is that they are 
to be integral parts of India wdth the largest possible autonomy. 
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There being hundreds of states of all sizes, it is impossible' to 
treat them alike. Obviously, only the major states are big 
enough to form units of a Federation or Union. The others 
must either form units or be absorbed in some existing unit 
like a province. 

'A state which forms a unit will have exactly the same 
measure of autonomy as a province. There should be no 
difference in their status.' 

Pandit Nehru commented, ‘We have deliberately tried to 
make a friendly approach to the rulers so as to find a way out 
by peaceful and co-operative methods, but it is obvious that 
there can be no autocracy in the future anywhere in India, and 
the people of the states as well as the rest of India must have 
the final authority.’ 

‘Theic hat. been some response from a few of the rulers’, 
said Pandit Nehru, ‘but on the whole this has been feeble. 
In some notable cases attempts have been made even to put the 
clock back.’ 

After referring to H3’derabad, where a scheme of consti- 
tutional reforms has been introduced ‘to perpetuate the back- 
ward and feudal character of the regime’. Pandit Nehru said, 
‘In another major state, Kashmir, there is at present a struggle 
going on betwx'en the people and the Government, and the 
people’s movement has been sought to be repressed by fierce 
repression.’. 

‘In one important southern state, however. Cochin, tlie 
Maharaja has recently made a statement which it is pleasant 
to read after so many assertions elsewdierc relating, to auto- 
cracy and the rulers’ privileges. He has accepted the objective 
of responsible government for the state, and I ho])e he will 
soon give effect to it. 

Now’here else in the world is there anything like this system 
of Indian states. Even now’ they are largely' dependent upon 
the Political Department of the Government of India. With 
the removal of the British authority from India the whole 
present basis of the system goes, and inevitably the people of 
the states wdll have their say as to their future. 

The people’s organisation has already made it clear that 
they w^ant full^ democratic government within the Union of 
India*. 


II 
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At another i)oint, Pandit Nehru said that ‘it is also evident 
that the same measure of democratic liberty will be cortunon to 
all the federated uniti of the Indian Union. There may be 
minor differences in regard to the internal administrative 
arrangements, but there is bound to be a tendency towards 
uniformity and the same standards of administration and 
])ersonal liberty’. 

The Congress as well as the states people^s organisation 
have said that ‘the rulers may remain as constitutional he'^ds 
but their peojile must have full resi)onsiblc government. It is 
for the jjeople to decide the inner constitution of the state, and 
the form of administration’. 

In the ])roposed Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehru said, 
‘the states, like the provinces, should be represented hy elected 
persons and not by nominees of the rulers’.” 


-5. THE vSIKHvS ON THE CONSTITUENT AvSSEMBLV, 
AUOUvST 14, 1046. 

( Rcsohilio}i, of the Ranthic Iloatd, Annit\af) 

‘‘The Panthic Pratinidhi Hoard met on the nth and 14th 
of August to consider the situation created bv events and 
develo]jmcnts that have taken ])lace since July 5 when the 
Board reiterated its decision to boycott the Constituent 
Assembly. During this period, the Secretary of State for Jndi i 
during the debate in the House of Commons on Julv made 
an appeal to the Sikhs to reconsider their boycott decision and 
His Excellency the Viceroy has also in his replies to com- 
munications from certain vSikh gentlemen exjiressed his willing- 
ness for the accommodation of the Sikh viewpoint. The main 
factor is, liowever, the resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee of August 0 in which the Congress has recognised 
that injustice has been done to the Sikhs hy the Cabinet 
^lission’s i)roi)osals and has declared that it will give all possible 
support to the Sikhs in redressing their legitimate grievances 
and in securing for the Sikhs adequate safeguards for protecting 
their interests. The Congress Working Committee has further 
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appealed to ihc Sikhs to reconsider tlieir resolution of l)oycotting 
the Constituent Assembly. This resolution of the Working 
Committee must be read along with the Lahore Congress 
resolution of ic»2g— tliat no solution of the comniunal problem 
in any future constitution would be acceptable to the Congress 
that did not give full satisfaction to the Sikhs — as well as with 
the recent speeches and statements of eminent Congress leaders 
I0 the effect that the vSikhs must be given similar safeguards as 
arc provided to the two maior communities in paras 15 and ig 
of the Cabinet Mission Proi)osals.’* 

[I'hc Board decided to withdraw their previous resolution 
bovcotting tlie Constituent Assemblv]. 


:,g PAMiIT NEHRU ON THE CONvSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY, vSEPTEMBER 7, ig/ib. 

(Eviuicts fiom *hst bioadcast as \^icc-P}Csidi nt of the 
Interim ( tovci nment ) 


‘‘Tliere has been mucli heated argument about Sections and 
Croui)ings in the Constituent Assembly. We are perfectly 
prepared to, and have accei)ted the position of sitting in vSections, 
v\hich will coiLsider the question of formation of Groups. 1 
should like to make it clear on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself that we do not look ui)on the Constituent Assembly as 
an arena for conflict or for the forcible imposition of one view- 
point over another. That would not be the way to build up a 
contented and Ihiited India. We seek agreed and integrated 
solutions with the largest measure of goodwill behind them. 

We shall go to the Constituent Assembh with the fixed 
determination of finding a common basis for agreement on all 
controversial issues. And so, in spite of all that has hai)i)ened 
and the hard words that have been said, we have kept the path 
of co-operation open, and we invite even those who differ from 
us to entei the Constituent Assembly as equals and partners 
with us with no binding commitments. It mav well be that 
w'hen we meet and face common tasks our present difficulties 
will fade away.*^ 
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37. PANDIT NEHRU ON GROUPING OF 
ASSAM WITH BENGAL. 

(Lettet to Mr. Gopinaih Bardoloi, Premier of Assam, published 
in newspapers on September 2S, 1946) 

“I have your letter of the 12th September. I fully 
appreciate the feeling in Assam m regard to Sections and 
Grouping. I think that our position safeguards your sentiment 
completely. Having accei)ted the document of May 16 we have 
inevitably to accept going into Sections but the question is as 
to how we shall function in these Sections. You are right in 
saying that I did not go into this matter in my broad- 
cast, because I did not wish to raise controversial issues there. 
But our position is clear that Provincial Autonomy must be 
maintained and a Province must decide both about Grouping 
and about its own constitution. 

It is true we have accepted the Federal Court’s decision in 
regard to interpretation, and we must abide by that decision of 
ours. But in no event we are going to agree to a Province like 
Assam being forced against her will to do anything. 

The Constituent Assembly has now been postponed to 
December and w'e do not know’ what developments might take 
place by that time. Whatever they might be, if Assam is strong 
enough nothing can happen to Assam that it does not like.” 

38. CONDiTIGNvS OF LEAGUE PARTICIPATION IN THE 
INTERIM GOVERNMENT. 

1. Extract from the Viceroy’s letter to Mr. Jinnah, October 
4, 1946. 

» “Since the basis for the participation in the Cabinet is, of 
course, acceptance of the statement of May 16, I assume that 
the League Council will meet at a very early date to reconsider 
its Bombay resolution”. 

2. Extract from Pandit Nehru’s letter to the Viceroy^ 
October 23, 1946. 

“In my correspondence with you and in your letter 
addressed to me as well as to Mr. Jinnah it was made clear 
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that the IMuslim Leaguers joining the Interim Government 
meant inevitably their acceptance of the Long Term Scheme 
of the Cabinet Delegation contained in the statement of May 

1 6 It was pointed out then that a formal decision of the 

Muslim League to this effect would have to be taken by the 
Council of the I.eague as they had originally passed the resolu- 
tion of non-acceptance. Nevertheless, it was made clear that 
the Workin.:^ Comiiiiltee of the League would itself recommend 
the acceptance of this Scheme and the formality could follow 
soon after. It was on this basis that we proceeded.” 

3. Extract from the Viceroy’s letter to Pandit Nehru, October 
23, 1946. 

“I have made it clear to Mr. Jinnah . . . that the Muslim 
League’s entry into the Interim (lovernment is conditional on 
the acceptance of the scheme of the Cabinet Delegation 
contained in the statement of May i6 and explained in the 
statement of May 25 and that he must call his Council at an 
early date to agree to this. 

As I told you, ]\Ir. Jinnah has assured me that the ^Muslim 
League will come into the Interim Government and the 
Constituent Assembly with the intention of co-operating. . . .” 


4. Extracts from Mr. Jinnah’s Statement at Press Conference, 

Karachi, November 25, 1946. 

“It is quite clear that the Congress has not and never had 
accepted the Long Term plan embodied in the statement of the 
Cabinet Mission of the i6th May and clarified by their 
statement of May 25th 

Further, I have never for a single moment conveyed to the 
Viceroy anything by way of assurances or otherwise, except 
that the Long Term plan could only be considered and decided 
bv the Council of the All-India Muslim League. From the 
very beginning until we nominated our five representatives I 
told the Viceroy that the settlement of the Long Term plan 
could only be taken up when a proper friendly atmosphere was 
created between the two major organisations. The Congress 
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has not budged an inch and the Viceroy repeatedly made it 
clear to me that it was no use discussing this matter further 
with any hope of persuading the Congress to make an 
unequivocal statement accepting the Long Term plan as 
embodied in the statements of ihth and 25th May.” 


30 . EXTRACTS FR()]\1 THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
MEERFT CONGRFvSvS, NOVEMBER 21—23, 104^. 

1. Pandit Nehru’s Speech, November 21, 1946. 

In an out.spoken declaration in the vSubjects Committee 
Pandit Nehru stated that ever since their entry into the Interim 
Government the League had pursued their aim to enlist British 
sup]K)rl and tried to estaldish tliemselves as ‘'the King’s Party”. 
He charged the Viceroy with failure to carry on the government 
in the sjiirit in which he had started. “He is gradually 
removing tlie wheels of the car”, said Pandit Nehru, “and tliis 
is leading to a ciitical situation”. He declared that if these 
things continued a struggle on a large scale was inevitable. 

Pandit Nehru .added that if the League did not accept the 
projiosals of ^lay 16 then there was no room for League 
representatives in the Interim C,overnment. “While they arc 
w’elcome to join the Constituent As.senibly, let me make it clear 
that whether thev come in or keep out, we will go in. 

“I am not eanainoured of this Constituent Assembly, hut 
we have accepted it and we .'=hall work it and get the fullest 
advantage out of it. I do not regard it as by any means the 
last Constituent Asseinblv . It may be that after India achieves 
ampler freedom another Constituent Assembly will be called. 

“The only good thing about this Constituent As.sembly is 
that Briti.sh power will not be directly represented in it, though 
w’e mav not be able to check its indirect representation by the 
back door.” 

Pandit Nehru reiterated the determination to go into the 
Constituent Asseinblv in full strength and fully organized 
“Wc will enter it not in order to quarrel over petty things but 
to establish the Indian Reimblic”. (Cheers). 
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2. Sardar PateFs Speech, November 23, 1946. 

In iiiovinj? a resolution relatill^» to the Interim Government 
vSardar Vallablibliai Patel cx] Gained the difficulties that stood 
in the way of the Central Govern men ts* intervention in Provin- 
cial matters, such as the Calcutta and Noakhali disturbances. 
He declared that he had warned Ben^aPs leaders who saw’ him 
after the Calcutta riots that P'ast Beni;al was bound to be the 
next scene of trouble. He told them, ^‘If you want indepen- 
dence you must learn to defend yourselves and your neiMhl)ours 
and other helpless iieople. You should not run to the army or 
the police for protection**. 

Keplyin.i’ to critics wlu) spoke ot non-violence and 
avoidance of civil strife vSardar Patel reiterated his conviction 
tliat the ->wnr(l must be met by the sword. Mahatma Gandhi 
said it was bett* r to u^e violence than to l)e a coward. Xon- 
violeiice was a weap<m which it was beyond the ]>ower of 
ordinary men to use, and, therefore, Sardar Patel ut\L>ed ])eople 
to adojit violence :n self-defence and only in self-defence, or in 
defence of nci^i^hbouis. He ^»ave this advice because the present 
Central Government during the transference of i>ower was in a 
state of jiaralysis. H^aui’ liter). 

3. Acharya Kripalani on Pakistan. 

In course of his Pi esidciitial si)eech Acharya Kripalani 
referred lo ‘the unoi^iianised hysteric \iolence of tlie mob* and 
observed : 

“If no Hindu *s life, property and honour me safe in a 
]\Iuslini-niajority area and no Muslim’s in a Hindu-majoritv 
area, then civilised life lieconies an imi)ossil)ility. Kveii Mr. 
Jinnah’s dream of Pakistan, thoimh it has made the problem 
what it is, holds out no piosjiects of its solution, for it leaves 
the minoriti(*s where thev are. 


Kven if the ]\ruslinis must have a theocratic state of their 
own, they cannot be allowed lo inifiose it on Hindus, Sikhs 
and other npnorities in their territorv. These minorities have 
at least as much right of .self-determination as the Muslims 
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claim for themselves in India as a whole. ^pr can the rest of 
India be reasonably expected to harbour large sections of 
population in its midst v\dio openly repudiate their citizenship 
in that State. If the Muslim League claims Pakistan on 
religious and communal grounds, let it face all its implications 
and not try to eat the cake and yet have it. ... In no case must 
we allow ourselves to be bullied and blackmailed by a section of 
the population into sacrificing the just rights of the others.” 

40 . STATEMENT OF LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE, 
HOUSE OF LORDvS, NOVEMBER 27, iQ4e>. 

“The British Ooveniment have invited Lord Wavell to 
come to this country for consiiltatioii with regard to the political 
situation in India and have requested him to invite two 
representatives of the Indian National Congress, two represent- 
atives ol the Muslim League and one representative of the Sikh 
community to accompany him. 


The House w’ill be aware that ^Ir. Jinnah has slated 
that Muslim League representatives will not attend the 
Constituent Assemblv as set up on the basis proposed bv the 
Cabinet Mission which is due to meet on December g. 

This situation is mainly due to differences in view 
between the Congress and the Muslim League as to the 
interiiretalion of certain provisions in the Cabinet Mission’s 
statement of May r6. 

The purjiose of the proposed discussions is to endeavour 
to reach a common understanding betw'een the two major 
parties on the basis on which the work of the Assembly can 
proceed w’ith the co-operation of all parties.” 

41. CORREvSPONDENCE RELATING To THE LONDON 
PARLEY, NOVEMBER 26-30, TQ46. 

1. Pandit Nehru to the Viceroy, November 26, 1946. 

“With reference to our conversation today, in the course 
of which you conveyed H.M.O.’s invitation to some of us to 
visit London this week, I have consulted my colleagues and 
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we have given thou^h|j^ to the proposal. 1 need hardly 

say that we are -grateful to'H.M*.0. for their invitation, but 
we feel we cannot at this stage go to London. We would bj 
agreeable to consultations with the representatives of the British 
Government in India. 

It would appeal that the proposal involves a reopening and 
a reconsideration of tlie various decisions arrived at since the 
visit of the British Cabinet Delegation to India. The Muslim 
League accepted places in the Government on the ver\ clear 
understanding that they also accepted the Long-term proposals 
contained in the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May ib. Indeed 
they could not join tlie Government otherwise. But now the 
League have announced \erv definitely that they will not 
participate in the Constituent Assembly. 

We attach, .is you are aware, great importance to the 
holding of the meeting of the Constituent Assembly on the date 
fixed, namely, December o. The invitation to us to go to 
London appears to us U) reopen the whole [irobleni which was 
settled to a large extent In’ the Cabinet Mission’s statement and 
the formation of tin* Interim Government. Any imj^ression in 
the public mind that tliese decisions are leojiened wouUL in onr 
oiiinion, be fatal. 

It was because we felt that it was necessarv in the ])ublio 
interest to emphasise that tiroblems have been niially settled 
that w’e insisted on the holding of the Constituent Assembh 
ion the date fixed for it. 

P'ven this date, it must be renieinbered, was given months 
after the election of the members. Any further iiostponenient 
in the jire.sent context would, in all jirobability, result in the 
aDandoiiment of the plan and cieatc a feeling of uncertaint\ 
all round whicli is not only undesirable but actually, at the 
present juncture, w-ould encourage various foinis of violent 
]*ropaganda. 

It is difficult enough at this stage for us to leave the 
country even for a short while. Wc have also to prepare for the 
Constituent Assembly meeting w-hich will take place in less 
than tw’o weeks. If any useful purpose would have been served 
by our going out now, we should have done so in spite of these 
difficulties. We are convinced, however, that our leaving India 
now would mean that at the instance of the League the 
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Cabinet Mission’s j)lan is ftoing to be abandoned or substantially 
varied and that we are parties to it. 

It would mean giving in to the League’s intransigence and 
incitement to violence and this would have disastrous conse- 
qiunces. The first thing to be certain about is that plans 
agreed to will be implemented and that there wfill be a 
continuity about policy. There has been suspicion enough. 
Any addition to it will wreck the whole scheme and make it 
difficult to re] dace it by another. 

We feel, therefore, that we cannot, at this stage, jiroceed 
to I^indon, but we would welcome, whenever necessary, 
consultations with the representatives of the Hritish Oovernnient 
in India. A brief visit now on our part to England cannot bear 
fruit. It is likely to have a contrary result. 

We, therefore, regret we are unable to accept H.M.Ci.’s 
invitation conveyed to us through you. I trust you will convey 
the contents of this letter to 

2. Cable from Mr, Attlee to Pandit Nehru, November 27, 
1946, 

*T very much liojie that you will agree to come to London 
since It is not jiossible at present time for me or my colleagues 
w’ho have already been absent more than three months on Indian 
affairs this year to go to India. The object of our talks would 
be to try and ensure a successful meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly on December c^. There is no intention of abandoning 
either decision of AssembU to meet or ])lan pul forward by 
Cabinet Delegation. 

It is our desire to see that this is ini] demented in full and 
not any desiie to abandon or alter it that has proinided us 
to ask you and your colleagues to come to London. 

All three members of Cabinet Delegation individually and 
collectively have asked me to urge upon you the supreme 
imi)ortance of this oiqiortunity of our meeting and discussing 
situation before any further untoward actions take place in 
India. 

We ask you to help in this way to make rapid and smooth 
jirogress towards the goal of Indian freedom, an objective which 
we share whole-heartedly with peo]dc of India.” 
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3. Cable from Pandit Nehru to Mr. Attlee, November 28^ 
1946. 

“I am grateful to you for your message and appreciate your 
desire to ensure a successful meeting of tlie Constituent 
Assembly on December g and onwards. We are all anxious 
that the Constituent Assembly should meet on the dale fixed 
and should luoceed harmoniously to fulfil its task and we shall 
do our utmost to this end and in co-operation with others. 

As we have rei)eatedly .slated, we accept the Calnnet 
Delegation’s ])lan in its entirety. In regard to certain inter- 
l^retations we made our position perfectly clear to the Delegation 
and we have proceeded accordingly .since then. We have 
further stated that in the event of different interpretations the 
iiiatb'f should b<. referred to the Federal Court and we shall 
abide by Court’s decision. 

It appears from the statements made on behalf of British 
government in Parliament yesterday that only point to be 
coiivsidered is this interi)retation. In regard to this our position 
is (luile clear and we are completely ccmimitted to it. We are 
unable to change it and have no authority to do so. Hence 
our visiting London f(u* this purpose is not necessary. 

The first session of the Constituent Assembly will deal with 
matters of jn'oeedure and ai)poiiitnient of committees. Tlu 
question of interi)retation as regards sub.sequeiit activities will 
not arise at this .stage. It is, therefore, easily i)OSsible for all 
to co-o]>erate in this session and, if necessity arises, to refer anv 
matter over wliich agreement has not been reached to Federal 
Court. 

It would be more suitalde and convenient for us to visit 
London, if necessary, after fir.st brief session of the Constituent 
Assembly. This would allow nnue time iov consultations. 

In view of the.se considerations and also because of great 
difficulty in leaving India at ])resent we feel that our visit to 
I^ond#n now would serve no useful purpose ; but if in vSi)ite of 
this or because you wish to consider other matters you desire 
us to come, we shall endeavour to do so. Hut we shall have 
to return by December g in time for the Constituent As.sembly”. 
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4. Mr. Atdee’s cable to Pandit Nehru, November 28, 1946. 

“Thank you for your message. I note what you say about 
position of Congress but nonetheless we feel that a visit by you 
before Constituent Assembly meets would be of great value and 
we appreciate your willingness to meet us in this matter. 
Arrangements will be made to enable you to return hy 
December 9.“ 

5. Mr. Jinnah’s cable to Mr. Attlee, November 29, 1946. 

“Your message to Pandit Nehru without disclosing his 
communication to you delivered to me at nine tonight 
{November 29) is new position after we had accepted invitation 
to go to Ivondon. We cannot agree to confine only to matters 
mentioned in your message to Pandit Nehiu in the light of 
what has already taken jfiace v\hich has created entirely new 
situation. Unless it is open to us to discuss whole situation 
it will be no use my going to London. Please wire clarify 
position immediately. * * 

6. Mr. Attlee’s cable to Mr. Jinnah, November 30, 1946. 

“I trust that you wdll come to London. Your refusal must 
be based on the misunderstanding of my telegrams to Nehru. 
There is nothing in it to prejudice full consideration of all 
points of view .“ 

7. Mr. Jinnah’s cable to Mr. Attlee, November 30, 1946. 

“I thank you for your message, received this morning. 
After your clarification and assurances I have decided to leave 
for London tomorrow. “ 

42. STATEMENT OF THE BRITISH GtWERNMENT, 
DECEMBER 6, TQ 4 b. 

“The conversations held by His ^lajesty’s Government 
with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan and Sardar Bakiev Singh came to an end this evening 
as Pandit Nehru and Sardar Baldev Singh are returning to 
India tomorrow morning. 
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The object of the convcrsatoins fias been to obtain the 
participation .^nd co-operation of all parties in the Constituent 
Assembly. It is not expected that any final settlement could 
be arrived at,* since the Indian representatives must consult 
their colleagues before any final decision is reached. 

The main difficulty that has arisen has been over the 
interpretation of Paragraph iq (5) and (8), of the Cabinet 
Mission’s Statement of May ih, relating to meetings in Sections, 
which runs as follows : — 

IQ- (5) : — ‘These Sections shall proceed to settle Provincial 
Constitutions for the Provinces included in each Section and 
shall also decide whether any Grou]) Constitution shall be .set 
up for those Provinces and if so with what Provincial Subjects 
the Grou]i should deal. Provinces should have power to opt 
out of the GroujiS in accordance with the provisions of f>uh- 
Clause (8) below'.* 

Paragra])h lo (8) : — 

‘As soon as tlic new constitutional agreements have come 
into oiieration, it shall be open to any Province to elect to come 
out of any Group in which it has been placed. Such a decision 
shall be taken by the J^egislature of the Province after the First 
General Election under the New Constituent Assembly.’ 

The Cabinet ^Mission have throughout maintained the view 
that decisions of the Sections should, in the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary, be taken by a simple majority vote 
of the representatives in the Sections. This view has been 
accejited by the Muslim League, but the Congress have put 
forward a different view . They have asserted that the true 
meaning of the Statement, read as a whole, is that the Provinces 
have the right to decide both as to Grouping and as to theii 
own constitutions. 

His Majesty’s Cioveiiimeiit have had legal advice which 
confirms that the statement of May 16 means what the Cabinet 
Mission have always stated was their intention. This. part of 
the statement, as so interpreted, must, therefore, be considered 
an essential part of the Scheme of May 16 for enabling the 
Indian people to formulate a constitution w’hich His Majesty’s 
Government would be prepared to submit to Parliament. It 
should, therefbre, be accepted by all parties in the Constituent 
Assembly. 
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It is, however, clcnr that other questions of interpretation 
of the Statement of May ih may arise and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hope that if the Council of the Muslim League are able 
to agree to participate in the Constituent Assembly, they will 
also agree, as have the Congress, that the Federal Court should 
be asked to decide matters of interpretation that may be referred 
to them by either side and will accept such a decision, so that 
the procedure, both in the Union Constituent Assembly and in 
the Sections, may accord with the Cabinet Mission’s Plan. 

There has never been any prospect of success for the Con- 
stituent Assembly except upon the basis of the agreed procedure. 
Should the Constitution come to be framed by a Constituent 
Assembly in which a large section of the Indian population 
had not been represented. His Majesty’s (hweriimeiit could 
not, of course, contemplate — as the Congress have stated they 
would not contemplate — forcing such a constitution upon any 
tin willing parts of the country.” 


4.^ PR( ICFEDINGS OK THI{ CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, 
DECEMBER SEwSvSION, iq^h. 

1. December 9, 1946. 

The Constituent Assembly opened this morning at New 
Delhi. Some 205 members, including g women, from all the 
])rovinces were present. They sat in semi-circular rows facing 
the Presidential dais in the brilliantly lighted domed library 
of the Council Chamber. Seated in separate Provincial blocs 
they were a variegated gathering, dressed in the many different 
gaibs of the Provinces they came from. 

Muslim League members were absent. 

Acharya Kripalani, Congress President, made a brief speecli 
in Hindusthani proi)osing Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, the oldest 
member of the Assembly, to the chair. Dr. Sinha delivered 
the follow ing address : 

Address of Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha. 

“Hon’ble Members of the First Indian Constituent 
Assembly, 
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I am deeply beholden to you for your having agreed to 
accept me as the first President of your Constituent Assembly, 
which will enable me to assist you in transacting the preliminary 
'busmess of the Assembly— such as the election of a permanent 
President, and thereafter the framing of the rules of business, 
the appointment of various Committees, and settling the question 
of giving publicity to, or keeping confidential, your proceedings 
— which will ultimately lead you to crown your labr)urs by 
formulating a suitable and stable eoiistitulioii for an indei)eiident 
India. 

In expressing niv .^eiise of ai)preciation of your great 
kindness, I cannot conceal from myself that 1 feel —comparing 
small things with great— that 1 am, on the present occrasion, 
in the ijosition in which Lord Palmerston found himself when 
Queen Victoria tjlTered him the highest Order of Chivalry, 
namely the Knighthood of the Carter. In accepting the 
Queen’s offer, Lord Palmerston wrote to a friend as hdlows : — 
'I have gratefully accepted Her ]Majesty’s gracious offer as» 
thank Cod, there is no question of any damned merit about 
the honour conferred on me.’ I say 1 find myself more or les'' 
in the same position, for you have agreed to accept me as yoin 
President on the sole ground that I am, in age, the senior most 
menil')er eff this Assembly. Whatever the ground, however, 
on which you have chosen to have me as your first President, 
1 am nonetheless profoundly grateful to you. I have had, in 
my faiily long life, several honours conferred on me in recog- 
nition of my services as a humble worker in public interest, 
but I assure you that I regard your mark of favour as a .signal 
honour, which 1 shall cherish throughout the rest of my life. 

On this hi.storic and meiuoralile occasion, yon will not 
grudge, I am sure, if I venture to address to you some observa- 
tions on certain asjiects of what is called a Constituent Assembly. 
This i)olitical method of devising a constitution for a country 
has not been known t(> your felloAV-subjects in Britain, for the 
simple reason, that under the British Constitution, there is no 
.such thing as a constituent law, it being a cherished iwivilege 
of the British Parliament, as the .sole sovereign authority, to 
make and unfiiake all laws, including the constitutional law of 
the country. 
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As such, we have to look to countries other than Britain 
to be able to form a correct estimate of the position of a Con* 
stituent Assembly. In Europe, the oldest Republic, that of 
Sudtzerlaiid, has not had a Constituent Law, in the ordinary 
sense of that term, for it came into existence, on a much smaller 
scale than it now exists, due to historic causes and accidents, 
several centuries back. Nevertheless, the present constitutional 
system of Switzerland has seveial notable and instructive 
features, wliich have strongly been recommended by qualified 
authorities to Indian constitution -makers, and 1 have no doubt 
that this fireat Assembly will study carefully the Swiss consti- 
tion, and try to utilise it to the best advanta^’e in the interest 
of jireparins a suitable constitution for a free India. 

The only other ^>tate in Europe, to the constitution of 
ivhich we could turn with some advantage, is that of France, 
the first Constituent Assembly of w’hich (called “The French 
National Assembly”) was convoked in 1780, after the French 
Revolution had succeeded in overthrowing the French monarchy. 
But the Fi'eiich Republican system of government had been 
changed since then, from time to time, and is even now^, more 
or less, in the melting pot. Though, therefore, you may not 
be able to derive as much advantage from a study of the 
French system of constituent law as that of the vSwiss, that is 
no reason why you should not seek to derive what advantage 
yon can in tlu- prei:)aration of the task before you by a studv 
of it. 

As a matter of fact, the French constitution-makers, who 
met in 1789 at the first Constituent Assembly of their country, 
were themselves largely influenced by the work done but a 
couple of years earlier, in 1778, by the historic constitutional 
convention held at Philadelphia by the American constitution- 
makers, for their country. Having thrown off their allegiance 
to the British King in Parliament, they met and drew up wdiat 
had been regarded, and justly so, as the soundest, and most 
jiractical and w^orkable republican constitution in existence. 

It is this great constitution, which had been naturally taken 
as the model for all subsequent constitutions not only of France, 
but also of the self-governing Dominions of the British Common* 
wealth, like Canada, Australia, and South Africa ; and I have 
no doubt that you will also, in the nature of things, pay in 
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the course of your work, greater altention lo the provisions of 
the American Constitution than to tliose of any other. 

1 have referred above to the sclf-^>overninf> constitutions of 
the great Doniinions of the British Coniinonwealth being based 
on, to a large extent, if not actually derived from, tlie American 
constitutional system. The first to benefit by the American 
system was Canada, tlie liistoric convention of which country, 
for drawing up a vSelf-governing constitnlion, met in at 

Quebec. This convention drew up the Canadian constitulifm, 
which was sub.se(|ucntly embodied in whal is still f)n the Statute 
Book as the British North America i\ct, pa.ssed b\ the British 
Parliament in 1S07 

You may be interested to hear that tlie Quebec convention 
consisted o^ only S3 delegates from all the provinces of Canada, 
and that convent i(Mi of 3^ representatives issued as main as 
7^:| resolutions, which were afterwards duly incorporated in /o/o 
in the British North America Act, under the piovisi^iiis ot 
vvhich the first self-governing Dominion of the British Common- 
wealth, the Dominion of Canada, came into existence m iS^)7. 
The British Parliament accepted the Canadian convention’s 
scheme in its entirety, exce]»t for making cmly one drafting 
amendment. I ho])e and pniy that your labours ma\ be 
crowned with a similar success. 

I'he American constitutional system was more or less 
adopted in the schemes iirepared for framing the constitutions 
of Au.stralia and vSoiith Africa, which shows that the result.s 
achieved by the American convention, held at Philadeli)hia in 
1787, had been accejited bv the world as a model for framing 
independent fedeial constitutions for \arious countries. It is 
foi the.se reasons that 1 have felt justified in inviting youi atten- 
tion to the American sy-teni of constituent and constitutional 
law as one which should be e'arefully studied by you -not 
neces.sarily for whole.sale adoption but for the judicious adapta- 
tion of its provisions to the necessities and recjuireinents of > our 
own country, with such modifications as may be nece.ssary or 
essential owing to the iieculiar conditions of our soe'ial, economic 
and political life. 

1 have done so as, according to IMunro— a standard auth(»rity 
on the subject,— the American constitution is based on ‘a 
scries of agreements as wi -11 as a series of compromises.’ I 
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may venture to add, as a result of my lon^» ex])erieiice of public 
life for now nearly lialf a century, that reasonable a.^reements 
and judicious com])n)mises are nowhere more called for than in 
framing .1 consliUition for a country like India. 

In commending U) you for your careful consideration and 
acceptance, with leascjiiable agreements and judicious compro- 
mises, the lundameiilal principles of the American system, 1 
cannot do hellei than (piote the striking oliservations on tlie 
subject ol the greatest Hritish authority, namelv Viscomit 
llryce, who in liis monumental work, called the A met u an 
C ommonu'ciilth , writes as follows: — 

‘Its centiaJ, or national, Government is not n mere league, 
for it does not wholls depend on the component communities 
which we call the States. It is itself a Commonwealth, as well 
as a union cjf Commonwealths, because it claims directU tin 
obedience oi e\eiv citizen and acts iinmediateh iiiion him 
through its courts and executive officers. vStill less are the 
minor communities, the vStates, mere subdivisions of the Union, 
mere creatures of the National (lovernment, like the counties 
of Ihiglaiid 01 the depaitmeiits of France. Thev have over 
their citizens an authoiitv which is their own, and not delegated 
1 )\ the Central Government.* 

It ma\ ])ossibly be that in ‘■onie such .scheme, skilfulh 
adai)ted to our own requirements, a satisfactorv solution nia\ 
be found for a constitution for an independent India, which 
may satisfy the leasonable exjiectations and legitimate aspira- 
tions of almost all the leading luditical i»arties in the countiw 
Having quoted the greatest British authoiit> on the great, 
inherent, merits of the American Constitution, you will, I hoiie, 
bear with me a fairly long (piotation from the greatest American 
jurist, Stor\ . 

In concluding his celebrated book called C ommcntiitu oti 
Uu Conshtution of the rtnied Slates he made certain striking 
and insinrmg observations which I ])re.sent to vou as worthy 
oi vour attention : - 

‘Let the American youth never forget, that the\ iiossess 
a noble inheritance, bought by the toils, and sufferings, and 
blood of their ancestors ; and capable, if wisely improved, and 
faithfully guarded, of transmilling to their latest jiosterity all 
the substantial blessings of life, the peaceful enjoyment of 
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liberty, property, relij’ioii, and independence. The structure 
has been erected l)y architects of consiuiiniate skill and fidelity ; 
its foundations are solid ; its conij)artments are beautiful, as well 
as useful ; its arrangements are full of wisdom and order ; and 
its defences are impregnable from without. It has been reared 
for immortality, if the work of man may justly aspire to sucli 
a title. Jt may, nevertheless, perish in an hour by the ffdly, 
or corripdion, or negligence of its onl\' keepers. The People. 
Republics are ere ited l)y the virtue, imblic si)irit and intelligence 
of tile citizens. 'Pliex fall, when the wise are banished from 
the public councils, becansc^ they dare to be honest, and the 
prolligate are rewarded, because the\ flattei the ])eople, in order 
to betra>- them.’ 

To 'pi‘de more leading authoritx’ on the almosl 

ideal Constituti«ni of America, James Peck (at one time vSolicitor- 
(leneral of the United ^states) says in his highly instructive 
book called I he ( oiisl itution oj the I'nited States — VestefdiiY, 
'ro'hiv — and l'on.n})oie : 

‘Constitutions, as governmental iianaceas, have come and 
gone ; but it can be said of the American Constitution, para- 
phrasing the noble tribute of Dr. Johnson to the immortal fame 
of Shakespeare, that the stream of lime which has washed 
away the dissoluble fabric of many other paper constitutions, 
has left almost untouched its adamantine strength. Kxcepting 
the first ten amendments, which were virtually a jiart of ihe 
original charter, onl\- nine others have been adoi)ted in nioi\ 
than one hundretl and thirty \'ears. What other form of 
government has better stood the test of time?’ 

My prayer is that the Constitution that you are going u) 
plan niax^ similarly be ‘reared for immortality’, if the woi k 
of man max’ justly asjiire to such a title, and it may be a 
structure ot ‘adamantine .strength’ which will outlast and oxer- 
coiiK all destructive forces. 

Having invited your attention to some aspects of the 
(piestion of constitution-making in liuroiie and America, I m i\ 
now profitablx' turn to .some aspects of the (lue.stion in (Uii own 
country. The first (klinite reference to a Constituent Assemblx 
(though not under that jiarticular name) I have found in a 
.statement of* Mahatma ('landhi, made so far back as 10.2 J. He 
said, ‘vSxvaraj xvill not be a free gift of the Hritish Parliament. 
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II will be a declaration of India’s full self-expression, expressed 
tlirouKli an Act of Parliament. But it will be merely a court- 
eous ratification of the declared wish of the people of India. 
The ratification will be a treaty to which Britain will be a party. 
The Jhitish Parliament, when the settlement comes, will ratify 
the wishes of the pei»ole of India as expres.sed throu^^h the 
freely chosen re])resentatives.* 

The demand made by ^lahatma Gandhi for a Constituent 
Assembly, comixised of the ‘freely chosen representatives* of 
the iieople of India, was affirmed, from time to time, by vario^is 
public bodies and political leaders, but it was not till May, 
that the Swaraj Party, which was then formed at Kanchi, 
formulated a sclieme in which the follow in.e resolution was 
included : — 

‘This Conference claims for India the ri^^ht of self-detei- 
iiiination, and the only method of ai)i)lyin[i that principle is to 
convene a Constituent Assembly, representative of all sections 
of the Indian peoj)le, to frame an accei)table constitution.’ 

Tile policy embodied in this resolution was ai)i)roved by 
the AlMiidia Congress Committee, which met at Patna a tew 
days later, in May, ; and it was thus that the scheme of a 

Constituent Assembly for framing the Indian Constitution 
was officially adoi)ted l)y the Indian Naticmal Congress. 

Tile above resolution was confirmed at the .session of the 
Congress held at Faizjmr in December, The confirming 

resolution declared that ‘the Congress stands for a genuine 
democratic vState in India where political penxer has been trans- 
ferred to the people as a whole, and the Government is under 
their effective control. Such a state can only come into 
existence through, a Constituent Assembly having -the iK)wer 
to determine finally the constitution of the country.’ 

In November, ig.so, the Congress Working Committee 
adopted a re.solution which declared that ‘recognition of India’s 
inde])endence and the right of her i)eo])le to frame their consti- 
tution through a Constituent Assembly is essential.’ I may add 
that in the resolutions from which I have (luoted above (those 
adopted at the Congl'ess Working Committee of November, 
10^0, and at the I'aizimr session of the Congress of TQ36) it 
was declared that the Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage. vSince the Congress gave a lead 
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on the subject in ig34, the idea of a Constituent Assembly had 
come to Drevail lar^*ely as an article of faith in ^jj^ost all the 
l)olilically-miiidecT circles in the country. 

Jiut until tile adoj)tioii of the resolution on Pakistan, in 
^lareh 1Q40, by llie Muslim Lea.i^ue, that ])olitical organization 
had not favoured the idea of a Constituent Assembly as a ])roi>er 
and suitable method for framing a coiislitutioii. After the 
adoi)ti()n of that resolution, however, the attitude of the Muslim 
League seein^i to have undergeme a change in favour of the 
idea of Constituent Assembly — one for the areas claimed bv the 
Jvcague for a separate Muslim State, and the other for the rest 
of India. 

Thus it may be staled that the idea of a Constituent 
Assembly, as llie only direct means for the framing of a consti- 
lion in this country, came to be eiilertJiiiied and accepted by the 
two major ])oliiu'al jiarlies in 11)^0, with this difference that, 
while the Congress desired one Constituent Assembly for India 
as a whole, the ^luslim League wanted two Constituent 
Assemblies, in ac('ordance with its demand for two separate 
States in the country. 

Any wa\’, whether one or two, the idea of a Constituent 
As.sembh' being the jiroper method for the framing of a con- 
stitution had clearh' dawned by that time on imblic conscious- 
ness in the count r\ , and it was with reference to that great 
mental upheaval that Pandit Xehru declared that ‘it means a 
nation on the move, fashioning for itself a new (Government 
of its own making through their elected representatives.’ 

It remains to add that the cr)ncei)tion of a Constituent 
Assembly as the most aiijn^opriate method hir framing the con- 
stituticjii ot India had also found favour with the members of 
the isaj)!'!! Committee in the report of which, issued last yeai 
(jo45), is formulated a definite scheme for the composition of a 
Constituent Assembly. We are meeting, however, in this 
Assembl \ , under the scheme i»ropounded by the Hritish Cabinet 
Mis.sion, which, though differing from the sugge\stions made on 
the subiect by the Congress, the League, and other jxditical 
organizations, had devised a scheme which, though not by all, 
had been accejited by many political iiarties, and also by large 
sections of the politically-minded classes not belonging to any 
political i)artr, as one well worth giving a trial, with a view 
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to end the political deadlock, which had obtained for now 
many years past, and frustrated our aims and aspirations. 

I have no desire to ^>0 further into the merits of the British 
Cabinet Mission’s scheme as that might lead me to trespass 
on controversial ground, which I have no desire to traverse on 
the present occasion. I am aware that some parts of the 
scheme, propounded Iw the British Cabinet Mission, have been 
the su])ject of acute controversies between some of the iw)litical 
])arties amongst us, and 1 do not want, therefore, to rush in 
where even political angels might well fear to tread. 

Hon ’hie Members, I fear I have trespassed long on your 
patience, and should ikjw bring niv remarks to a close. M>' 
only justification for having detained you so long is the unique- 
ness of this great and memorable occasion in the history of 
India, the enthusiasm with which this Constituent Assembly 
had been welcomed by large sections of our politically-minded 
classes, the keen interest which matters relating to it had 
evoked amongvSt various communities, and the prospect which 
it holds out for the final settlement of the problem of all piob- 
leins, and tlie issue of all issues, the political independence of 
India, and her economic freedom. 

I wish your labours success, and invoke Divine l)lessmgs 
that vour proceedings may l)e marked not only by good ^ense, 
public spirit, and genuine patriotism, but also by wisd*mi, 
toleration, justice, and fairness to all ; and above all with a 
vision which may restore India to her i)ristine glory and gi\e 
her a ])lace of honour and e<iuality among the great nations of 
the world . 

Let us not forget to justify the pride of the great Indian 
poet, I(ibal, and his faith in the immortality of the destiny 
of our great, historic, and ancient country, wliich he summed 
up in these two beautiful lines: 

Yunano Mistao Rowa sab wil fi[ayr jaliaii sc, 

Raqi ablii talak liai naaio nishau haiuara. 

It means : ‘Creece, Egypt, and Rome, have all disappeared 
from the surface of the f^arth ; but the name and fame of our 
country has survived the ravages of Times and the cataclysms 
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(jf ages*. I particularly ask of 3’ou for a broad and catholic 
vision for as the Bible justly teaches us: — ‘Whgre there is no 
vision the peo])le perish*.*’ * 

2. December 10, 1946. 

Rules of Procedure. 

In the second day*s sitting of the Constituent As.seinblv 
a full and animated debate arose on the point whether the rules 
of ])rocedure framed for the Assembly should be ex])ressly 
declared to g(jverii the Sections as well. 

The point was brought up during the discu.s^ion on Achaiva 
Kripalani’s lesolution for the setting uj) of a Committee of 15 
on rules of piocednre and other matters. Dr. Sachchidanaiida 
Sinha was in the chair. 

An amendment to the effect that the Committee should be 
emi)owered to Iranie rules not only for the Assembly but for 
the Sections was moved by Dr. vSuresh Chandra Hanerjee and 
was eventually adoi)ted. 

The resolution with the amendment was passed with onlv 
Dr. Ambedkar voting against. 

Acharya Kripalani moving the resolution pointed out that 
in the form in which it was circulated it provided that the Com- 
mittee should rej)ort on “rules of procedure of the Assembly, 
vSections and Committees’*. Tie decided to dn.p the words 
‘kSections and Committees’’ because vSecloins and Committees 
were a part of the Assembly and the addition of those words 
was, therefore, .su])erfluoiis. 

Dr. Snresli Chandra Baiierjee : “Is it the intention of the 
mover that the lules should also ai)i>l> to v^ections ? In my 
olhnion, Sections should be specifically mentioned here, because 
you know there are difficulties with particular vSections.” 

Dr. vShyamaprasad ^lookerjee, supporting Dr. Baniierjee, 
said it wcaild be safer to specify clearly that the rules ol pro- 
cedure to the Assembly should ajiply to vSections mid Commit- 
tees. 

Acharya Krijialani : “I think the rules ol procedure of 
the Assembly include rules of procedure of the vSections and 
Committees.** 
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DjifiMookerjee said that the resolution as it stood left it in 
doubt whether, when the Sections met, they would frame their 
own rules ftf procedure. The question would then arise whether 
the Constituent Assembly had authority to frame rules of 
procedure for the Sections at all. It would then be a question 
of interi>retation whether the Rules Committee was entitled to 
frame rules for the Sections. At is was the intention that this 
Committee would frame rules for the Sections, we should make 
that clear now, so that there might be no ambiguity. 

Acharya Kripalani intervening in the debate submitted that 
the Assembly would make rules of a broad nature and these 
would apply to Sections and committees. If any committees or 
Sections wanted any additional rules they w’ould be made subject 
to the provision that such rules were not inconsistent with the 
rules made by the Rules Committee. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, supporting Dr. Banerjee's amendment, 
said tiiat it would be extremely unwise to omit the words 
“Sections and committees** because that would show that the 
Assembly was not the self-determining and self-governing 
in.stitution which wc insisted it w'as. 

“Acharya Krii)alani himself mentioned that if we leave the 
thing as it is, rules could be made whereby you can lay dow'n 
that Sections and committees wall not have pov\er to make rules 
which, arc contrary to or inconsistent with the rules made by 
this committee. That itself shows that it is competent for this 
])rocedural committee to regulate to some extent the i)rocedurc 
of the Sections and committees.’’ 

In view of the debate that had already taken place, it was 
much better tliat the words “Sections and committees’’ stood 
rather than leave the matter open to further discussion and 
])o:nts of order later on. 

“It should be laid down definitely by this House that the 
Constituent Assembl>' is one and indivisible, that the Sections, 
as already pointed out, are the Sections of the Assembly, and 
that they may not form themselves into independent bodies 
which can make their own rules inconsistent with the rules of 
this Assembly. ^ 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, intervening in the debate said, 
“This resolution w^as considered to be a formal resolution but 
from the trend of the discussion it appears there are larger, 
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iundainental issues in the minds of honourable 'members. 
Obviously we have got those issues in our minds and many of 
us hold strong views about them. It this discussion goes on, 
all manner of things, which no doubt will be considered at 
various stages in the House, v\ill have to be considered now. 
In this particular issue, I doubt if there is any difference of 
opinion in the House.** 

Undoubtedly, said Pandit Nehru, the various committees 
and Sections of the Constituent Assembly were a part of the 
House. Undoubtedly anx’thing that was done in those commit- 
tees and Sections which came into conflict with the directions 
of the Assembly would have to be considered by the House. 
“As this resolution is drafted — and J had something to do with 
the drafting — , I thought tlie original draft was the a])propriate 
draft but when this matter is brought iij) in the shaj)e of an 
amendment, then obvioush \t becomes an entirely different 
matter to oppose that amendment because that becomes an 
texpression of the view ot the House.** 

The mem1)er from Assam^ had brought the advisory com- 
mittee into the picture. The advisory committee obviously and 
patently liad to report to the Constituent Assembly. He took 
it tliat all committees of the House would have to repoit to it. 

Pandit Nehru suggested to Acharya Kripalani to accept the 
.aiiieiidmeiit. 

Dr. M. K. Javakai said that on merits, he would ha\e 
supported the amendment but there were a few considerations 
which he wished to urge against an express mention oi llie 
words “>Seclions and Committees.*’ 

lie urged the House to remember that “Sections’* included 
“B” and “C** vSections and further that in the “B** and “C** 
Sections “there w’as the likelihood — almost the certainty — of a 
certain grou]) of men who arc not present here today being 
present when the vSections begin to function.** That grouj) of 
men w^as not ])resent in the House today owing to a feeling of 
some hostility. 

“Would you like at this stage to legislate for them in 
advance or would you rather leave this (luestion as included in 


* Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, Home Minister. 
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Ihc word Assembly instead of riibbin^j: it in too much by the 
express mention of the word Sections, which means Sections 
‘B* and ‘C’ ?” — he asked. He iir^ed the members to consider 
whether as a matter of exi)ediencv they would not let the matter 
remain where it was, namely,* that no rules could be framed by 
Sections “A” and “B** and also “C” which were in conflict 
with the rules of .tlie Assemblv. “Would you rather not let it 
rest on this very, very wise provision? Or would you further 
and rub the point in by saving that wu here today in the 
absence of that ftioup of men make it necessary that the rules 
framed by the Assembly will also apply to the vSections, which 
is absolutely unnecessary, because all the rules of the Assembly 
include the rules ol the Sections'*” 

“1 would, thcrefoie, siie.uest this cautious i)roceedin.e in tlic 
absence of :ui ini])ortant .croup ot men who are not i)resent here 
but wlio are watchin^t> iliCvse proceedin.es w’ith a verv jealous 
and suspicious eye to discover whether you are takin]L> anythin.^ 
out of their hands. In deciding tliis anticipation of their 
ai rival, may it not interfere with their future arrival in a 
friendly atmosi)here? Tlierefore I sui’^;cst that the words stand 
as ill tile ori.einal resolution f)l Acliarya Kripalani instead of 
i>oin.i> furtlier to mention exi)ressly that vSections and Committees 
are included in lheM\ord Assembly.” 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose ur.ued that to .settle all future 
disimtes the House should accei>t the amendment. Referrin.i; to 
Dr. Jayakar’s t])eech he said : “I do not think it will introduce 
any conflict at all in future if this Assembly were to la\' down 
rules of procedure which would .govern not only the main 
Assembly but its Seetif)ns and Committees as well.” 

“On the contrary, I feel that it would resolve many a 
conflict in advance. If we are thinkin^> that any conflict may 
arise between the main Assembly and vScctioiis we had better 
resolve that conflict now bv iiicluduu» the wwds vSections and 
Committees.” 

Mr. B. O. Kher said that the House oUf>ht not to leave 
any doubt that the Assembly was the supreme body so far as 
the i)roccdure of the Sections was concerned. After the debate 
that had taken iflacc, it would be impolitic now to refuse to 
accept the words “vSections and committees.” 
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“We were not at all certain today whether the Section^ 
were Roing to sit. The way out of it would be to give ^he 
l)roposed committee powers to co-opt so that if the rules framed 
were not acceptable to any section of members, or if any sug- 
gestions were made, the committee might from time to time 
l3e able to suggest amendments and alterations which could be 
confirmed, ratified or rejected by the House. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram said that the Ibiion Constituent 
Asseniblv was the supreme body and must have the right to 
frame rules for its Sections and Committees. On this point no 
room should lie left for anv interpretation. At the same time 
we had to deal with the possibility that those men who were 
not present today might join at a later stage. If those develo])- 
ments took iilace, the .suggestion made by ]\Ir. Klier would meet 
their requirements. 

l^eplying to llie debate, Acharya Kripalani .said that there 
seemed to be some misapi»rehension about the scope of work 
of the committee and the time during which it would be in 
existence. 

“We have alisolutely no rules for conducting our Imsiiiess. 
.The rules W’ould be more or less such as guide the proceedings 
of all assemblies and these would be of a general nature. There 
is no doubt in Jiiy mind that more rules will liave to lie framed 
by Committees themselves and liy Sections. Thev may be 
called byerules or b\’ any other name. This Committee will not 
frame exliaustivc rules. As for Ihe (lue.stion of co-option, it 
need not arise at tliis stage. This Comniitlee is not going to lie 
l)ermanent.“ 

“When any section of the House that is alisent lo<la\ 
decides to join, then, if they have any olijection to the rules that 
liave been framed, this House can always order them to lie 
revi.sed. I think it is a bad method to apiioint a committee and 
give it powers to co-(q)t when that committee is being selected 
by the .single transferable vole”. 

Referring to Sardar Ilarnam Singh’s suggestion that five 
iepresentati\es of minorities be co-opted, he said : “There is 
already a iirovision that members of this Committee be selected 
by the single transferable vote and that includes all minorities. 
It is not good that minorities should be appointed by these ten 
people”. He, •thciefore, oiqiosed the suggestion. 
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As he found that there was a latf^e body of opinion for 
including the words “Sections and Committees**, he accepted 
Dr. Banerjce’s amendment (cheers). 

The amendment was passed, only Dr. Ambedkar voting 
against it. 

The Constituent Assembly also accepted an amendment 
moved by Sardar Ujjal Singh giving the Committee power to 
co-opt, if necessary, upto five members. 

3. December 11, 1946. 

Dr. vSachchidananda Sinha announced that Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad had been unanimously elected permanent President of 
the Constituent Assembly. Maulana Azad and Acharya 
Kripalani l)rought Dr. Rajendra Prasad to the chair. 

Inaugural address of Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad in his inaugural address stressed the 
self-governing and self-detennming i>ower of the Assembly. 

“1 am aware,’* he said, “that this Assembly has been born 
with certain limitations placed on it from its birth. We may 
not forget, disregard or ignore these limitations in the course 
of our proceedings .and in arriving at our decisions. 

But I know , too, that in spite of these limitations, the 
Assembly is a self-governing and self-determining independent 
body in whose ])roccedings no mitside authority can intcrfei'c 
and wliose decisions no one outside can up.set or alter 
modify.’* (Cheers). 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad in his address further said “Indeed, 
it is in the power of this Constituent Asseinbh to gel rid of 
and demolish the very limitations w’hich have been attached lo 
it at its birth, and I hoi)e that you, ladies and gentlemen, who 
have come here to frame the constitution of an independent and 
free India, will be able to get rid of these limitations and place 
before the world a model constitution, that will sati.sfy the 
l)eo])le of all grou])s and communities and religions inhabiting 
this vast land and will ensure to everyone freedom of action, 
of thought, of belief, and of worshij), w’hich will guarantee to 
everyone opportunities of rising to his highest, which will 
guarantee to everyone freedom in all respects. 
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I hope and trust Aat this Constituent Assembly will, in 
course of time, be able to develop strength as all such assemblies 
have done. 

It is most regrettable that many seats are unoccupied today 
in this Assembly. I am hoping that our friends of tlie Muslim 
League will soon come to occupy tliese places and will be glad 
to particii)ate in this great work of creating a constitution for 
our people, which according to the experience of all other 
nations of the world and according to our own experience, our 
own traditions and our own peculiar conditions, will guarantee 
to everyone all that they can reipiire to be guaranteed and will 
not leave any room for any comidaint from any side. (Cheers). 

I am hojung also that you will do your best to achieve this 
great objective. Above all, what \vc need is freedom, and as 
someone h.as .uud, nothing is more valuable than the freedom 
to be free. Let us ho])e that as a result of the labours of tliis 
Const itueiit Assembly we shall have achieved that freedom and 
be proud of it.** (Cheers). 

Speech of Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 

Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan S in offering his congratula- 
tions to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, pointed out that the Constituent 
Assembly liad met to frame a constitution to effect the with- 
drawal of Hritish control — juditical, economic and military — and 
establish a free and independent India. If .successful, this 
transfer of authority would be the biggest and least bloody of 
all transfers in human liistory. 

Referring to Indo-Pritish relations^ Sir Sarvai)alli said that 
the first Rritisher to arrive in this country was a Jesuit 
mi.ssionary in 1570. He was followed by other merchants who 
came to trade but stayed to rule. In the authority was 

transferred to the Kast India Company. 

Later it was gradually subordinated to and replaced by the 
authority of Parliament and it had been continuing till now on 
the famous principle enunciated by Cecil Rhodes, a principle 
fundamental to imperialism : philanthropy plus five per cent. 

“Right through there were protests against British rule. 
All these i)rotests became canalised when the Indian National 


^ Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University. 
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'Congress was established. The Congress adopted mild methods 
till the advent of Mahatma Gandhi, when it became aggressive. 
In 1930, the Congress adopted the resolution for the indepen- 
dence of India and we are now* here to give effect to that 
resolution.’* 

The British were empirics from beginning to end. It was 
Lord Palmerston w’ho said : “We have no eternal principles , 
we have only eternal intere.sts.” “When they lake any parti- 
cular line of activity,” said Sir Sarvai)alli, “you may take it 
that it is not a willing surrender of power or authority but it 
is a response to the historic necessities of the case.” 

The Britisli introduced the communal electorate in India 
with the intention of keeping the peojile ajiart. The higher 
mind of Britain advised local officials that they would be 
lietraying the trust imposed on them by foisting communal 
electorates, that they w’ould be injecting poison into the bodv 
politic which could only be removed, if at all, at the cost of a 
civil war. “We know* how those anticipations are getting 
realised today.” 

The latCvSt statement of H. M. G. on the Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan indicates how^ it was not in human nature to surrender 
power easily. (Ilejy, hear). “The playing of one faction against 
another was unworthy of a great peojile and would embitter 
the relations between this country and flreat Britain. It was 
essential for them to understand that if an act was done, it must 
be w*ith the utmost grace.” 

The coUvStitution which the Assembly would be drawing 
up, Sir Sarvapalli urged, should embody the dreams and 
passions, the ideals and aspirations, of the people. It must be 
based on the consent of all and respect the rights of all i)eo])le 
belonging to this great land. “We have been kei)t apart ; i1 
our duty now to find each other.” 

Referring to the Muslim League’s abstention from the 
Assembly, Sir Sarvapalli said, “We all deplore, as the speakers 
yesterday and the day before deplored, the abstention of the 
representatives of the Muslim League from this Constituent 
Assembly. We take it that it will only be temporary, for their 
co-operation is absolutely essential for the success of any 
constitution w*hich w’^e may draw’ up. 
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But ill approaching these matters our attitude should be 
one of realism. Our hunger, our poverty, our disease, our 
inaliiutrition, are common to all. Take the iisychological evils 
from which we suffer, the loss of human dignity, the slavery 
of the mind, the stunting of sensibilities and the shame of 
subjection. These are coiiimon to all — Hindus or Muslims, 
Princes or peasants.** 

The cliains may be of gold but they are still chains that 
matter. T{ven the Princes will have to realise that they are 
slaves in tliis country. (Hear, hear). Again, whether they are 
Hindus or Muslims, l^rinces or peasants, they belong to one 
country. Karlh and heaven combined to make them l)elong to 
one country. It is essential, therefore, for any constitution 
w’liich is drawn up, to make all the citizens realise that their 
basic educational, social and economic — are afforded 

to them, that tlicre will be cultural autonomy, that nobody is 
going to be sui)pressed. 

“It is going to l)e a Constitution which will be democratic 
in the true sense of the term, where ixditical freedom will merge 
into economic freedom and etiuity, and which w’ill make every 
individual feel that he should be proud to ])elong to this great 
land. 

Ajjart from all this, a nation did not depend on identity 
of race, sentiment, or ancestry. It depended ui)on a persistent 
.and continuous way (jf life that had come down to us. vSuch 
a way of life belongs to the very soil of this land. 

It is there, indigenous to this country, .such as the waters 
of the (ianges or the snows of the Himalayas, from the very 
roots of our civilisation, down in the Indus Valley to the jireseiit 
da}', when vre have rejiresentatives of that same great culture 
among Hindus and Muslims. We have stood ffu* the ideal of 
coni] )reh elision and charity. 

This country never adopted inquisitorial methods, it never 
a.sked the Parsecs or the Jews or the Christians or the Muslims 
who came and took shelter here to change their creeds and 
become a uniform Hindu humanity. Live and let live — that 
has been the great spirit of this country. If we are true to that 
spirit, if that ide.al w’hich has dominated our cultural landscape 
for five to six thousand years is adhered to by the elected repre- 
sentatives of that great culture. I have no doubt that the crisis 
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with which wc are faced today will be overcome as many other 
crises in the previ^s history of this land have been overcome. 

We had bctra^^d and done wrong to millions of our fellow 
countrymen. The ’time had now come for us to make atone- 
ment for all our past guilts. It was not a question of justice or 
charity but a que.stion of atonement. 

It was not an accident that this year, which constituted 
tile sixtieth year of the Indian National Congress, A\as also the 
year of the oj)ening of the Constituent Assembly. 

We have to remember with gratitude all those great souls 
wlio worked and suffered for the freedom of this country. For 
the dawn of this day thousands died, more thousands suffered 
l)rivation, im])rivSonment and exile. It is their suffering that 
has cemented and built up this great edifice of the Indian 
National Congress. (Cheers). We have to remember them all.*’ 

He hofied that the spirit of amity, concord and harmony 
which had come down to us from the image of Siva in the 
Indus civilisation down to Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad would inspire the Assembly’s efforts. (Loud cheers). 

Speech of Sir N. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar. 

Sir N. Gojialaswamy Avyanger^ said, that the most onerous 
of Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s tavsks as Chairman would be the 
“defeating of all attempts at weakening or whittling down tiic 
sovereign powers of the Assembly.” 

For the task which the Assembly had taken upon itself, it 
was sovereign in every .sense of the word. That its members 
had been brought together by the machinery employed by the 
present Government of India did not detract from that 
sovereignty. (Hear, hear). The constitution of the Assembly 
derived its authority not from the fact that its authors were 
three members of H.M.G. but from the fact that the proposals 
made therein had been acccjited by the people of this country. 
(Hear, hear). Any limitation on the powers of the Assembly 
which were indicated in the Cabinet Mission’s statement “arc 
thus self-imposed, imposed by ourselves on this Assembly, and 
the document and its subsequent exposition by its authors have 
made it clear that this A.ssembly has got the constituent powet* 


* Former Prime 'Minister of Kashmir. 
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of amending its constitution, of varying or adding to what is 
provided for in that document, not excluding even what are 
declared to be its fundamentals. The law 9! the constitution 
of this Assembly does not vest in any outside authority, judicial 
or otherwise, the interpretation of any provision.” 

In one single instance alone it is requirecl that the Chairman 
should obtain the advice of the P'ederal Court at the recpiest 
of the majority of either of the major communities in the 
Assembly before he took a decision on the issue. “It follows, 
therefore, that the decision on all questions of interpretation of 
the law of the constitution of this Assembly will be in the 
Chairman’s hands, subject to such directions as this Assembly 
itself may give. 

Keference le an outside authority for decision or advice in 
respect of oth<a- matters could be made only on authority given 
by a (lecisioii of tins Assembly and no such decision would be 
binding on this Assembly unless it has agreed to abide by that 
advice. The idea, therefore, adumbrated in the recent state- 
ment of H.M.d.' tlial either side is free to ask an outside 
authority to decide matters of inter] )retation and that the 
Assembly should accept whatever decision it may give cannot 
be im])lemcnted except on the authority of a resolution of this 
Assembly. (Hear, hear). The suggestion made in the state- 
ment, if implemented without an affirmative resolution of this 
Assembly, would detract from its sovereign powers and I have 
no doubt that Dr. Rajeiidra Prasad will resist .such an attempt 
to his utmost.” (Cheers). 

Sir Gopalaswamy went on, “The ta.sk before the Assembly 
is not merely (me of settling the constitution ; it also includes 
deciding the method of its implementation so far as India and 
her peo])le are coiiceriied. In other words we have to take over 
j)ower from tho.se who are in posse.ssion of it. The metliod of 
that taking over of power will be one to be decided b\' this 
Assemblv . The fact that H.AI.G. should claim to decide the 
mechanics of the transfer of power to which in .substance they 
arc already committed does not, in my view, detract from the 
sovereignty of this A.s.sembly so far as its task is concerned.” 

Dr, Rajeiidra Pra.sad’s election, said vSir Gopalaswamy, was 

* Statement g£ December 6, 1946, 

13 
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a supreme mark of the unstinted confidence that the Assembly 
and the country as a uhole reposed in him. “It is ^lot so much 
an honour to him. He has really honoured us by accepting the 
invitation that we have extended to him.” (CheerS^ 

Procedure Committee. 

The following are the names of the members of the 
Procedure Committee announced by Dr. Rajendra Prasad today 
in the Constituent Assembly : 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Mr. Frank 
Anthony, Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar, Bakshi Sir Tek 
Chand, Dr. Alban D’souza, Sir N. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar, 
Babu Purshottamdas Tandon, Mr. Oopinath Bardoloi, Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Sardar Harnam Singh, Mr. Meharchand 
Khaiina, Mr. K. M. Munshi, Srimati Durgabai and Mr. Rafi 
Ahmed KidAvai. 

4. December 13, 1946. 

Declaration of Objectives. 

The following resolution was moved by Pandit Nehru : 

“Wherein this Constituent Assembly declares its firm and 
solemn resolve to iiroclaim India as an independent, sovereign 
Republic and to draw’ up for her future government a con.stitu- 
tion, the teiritorics that now comprise British India, the terri- 
tories that now form the Indian States, and such other jiarts of 
India as arc outside British India and the States, as well as such 
other territories as are w’illing to be constituted into the 
independent, .sovereign India shall be a Union of them all ; and 

Wherein the said territories, whether wdth their present 
boundaries or with such others as may be determined by the 
Constituent Assembly and thereafter according to the law of 
the constitution, shall possess and retain the status of auto- 
nomous units, together with residuary" powers, and exercise all 
powers and functions of (Tovernmeiit and administration, save 
and except such pow’ers and functions as are vested in or 
assigned to the Union, or as are inherent or implied in the 
Union or resulting therefrom ; and 
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Whereki all power and authority of the sovereign, indepen- 
dent India, Us constituent parts and organs of Government, 
are derived worn the people ; and 

Wherein shall be guaranteed and secured to all the people 
of India justice, social, economic and political ; equality of 
status, of opportunity, and before the law ; freedom of thought, 
expression, belief, faith, worship, vocation, association and 
action, subject to law and public morality ; and 

Wherein adequa’te safeguards shall be provided for 
Minorities, backward and tribal areas, and depressed and other 
backward classes ; and 

Wherein shall be maintained the integrity of the territory 
of the Republic and its sovereign rights on land, sea and air 
according to justice and the law of civilised nations, and this 
ancient land attain its rightful and honoured place in the world 
and make its full and willing contribution to the promotion of 
world peace and the welfare of mankind/* 

Pandit Nehru’s Speech. 

In moving the above resolution Pandit Nehru, speaking 
in Hindusthani, said : 

“We are on the threshold of a new era. This resolution 
is a message delining our intentions as to what we proi>ose to 
do. This is a contract wdth the millions of Indians in particular 
and the peoide of the world in general. This is in the nature 
of an oath that we moan to keep.** 

“1 wish to make it clear,** continued Panditji, “that so far 
as this resolution or declaration is concerned, it does not inter- 
fere in any way with any future work that this ConstitueiU 
Assembly may do or with any future negotiations which it ma\' 
undertake.** 

He said : “I hope that the new' difficulties that have arisen 
— for new' difficulties have arisen, as everyone knows, because 
of recent statements made by the British Cabinet and others 
in authority there — 1 hoi)c these will not come in our wav 
and we shall yet succeed in going ahead with the co-operation 
of all of us here and those w'ho have not come. 

Pcoj)le liaiie often indulged in and i^ersevered to give us 
advice, not realising that India, as she is constituted today. 
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wants no one’s advice and no one’s imposition (hear, hear) and 
that the only way to influence India is through friendship, co- 
operation and goodwill. Any element of imposition, the 
slightest trace of patronage is resented and will be objected to. 
(Cheers) . 

So far as our own countrymen are concerned we must in- 
evitably try our utmost to gain their co-operation in the largest 
measure. Co-operation, yes. But co-operation cannot, docs not 
and will not mean giving up of the fundamental ideals on 
w^hich the nation should stand (Hear, hear), because that is not 
co-operation to achieve something, but a surrender of every- 
thing that has given meaning to our lives.” 

deferring to possible criticisms of the resolution itself as 
limiting the scoj)e of future deliberations in the Constituent 
Assembly, Pandit Nehru stated ; 

“Only in one sense, if you like, docs it limit om work, 
if you call that a limitation. That is, we adhere to certain 
fundamental propositions which are laid down in this declara- 
tion and those fundamental propositions, I do submit, are not 
controversial in anv real sense of the word. Nobody challenges 
them in India ; nobody ought to challenge them ; we accept 
that challenge and we hold to our position.” (Clieers). 

Pandit Nehru said that the Constituent Assembly had been 
meeting for some days and had so far been concerned ^\ith 
details of i)rocedure and other formal business. “We have been 
clearing the path that we propose to follow, and clearing Lhc 
ground where we ])ropose to erect the edifice of a constitution. 

Before advancing we must know’ where we are going and 
W’hat we intend building. In building we must note with care 
each brick that we use. But before that, we must have a plan 
of the structure that w’e wish to erect. We have had various 
plans for a Free India in our minds, but now it seems neces- 
sary to place that plan in a formal and orderly manner before 
the ])eople of India and of the w'orld.” 

It w'as the aim- of the resolution that he was placing before 
the House to fulfil that need. Pandit Nehru continued, “You 
know that this Constituent As.sembly is not what many of us 
W'ould have w’ished it to be. It w^as born under special condi- 
tions and the British Government is also responsible for its 
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birth. They have attached certain conditions to it. We 
accepted the plan after serious deliberation and we shall endea- 
vour to remain within its limits. 

You must not, however, ip^nore the source from which this 
Assembly derives its strength. (Tovernments are not formed 
by statements. Governments are in fact the exiiression of the 
will of the people. We have met here today because of the 
siij^port of the people who are behind us ; we can only go so 
far as they will allow us to, and we must not forget these facts.” 

Panditji said : “This resolution is not a part of the constitu- 
tion that we are going to draw up ; and it must not be looked 
ui)on as such. This House has perfect freedom to draw up a 
constitution and when others join this House they will have 
perfect fieedom too to fashion out that constitution. 

This r'^solution steers in betw'een tw'o extremes (of saying 
too nuicli and too little) and lays dowm only certain funda- 
mentals which I believe no group, no party and hardly any 
individual in India can dispute.” 

Si)eaking with some bitterness about his recent visit to 
England and its outcome. Pandit Nehru continued : 

“I was reluctant to go, for reasons that the House knows 
well, but I went because of a personal request from the Prime 
Minister of Great Hritain. I went and I met with courtesy 
evLiy where, and yet at this j)sychological moment in India’s 
history, an hen we wanted, when we hungered, for messages of 
cheer, friendship and co-operation from all over the world, and 
more specially from England, because of the i)ast contact and 
conflict between us, unfortunately, I came back A\ithout an\ 
nie.ssage of cheer and with a large measure of disappointment. 

It has been a blow to me, it has hurt me that just Avhen we 
were going to strike ahead, obstructions an ere placed in oui* 
NNay, iicNv limitations Avere mentioned Avhich had not been men- 
tioned previouslv, neNV methods of procedure an ere suggested. 

Nona 1 do not AAish to challenge the bona fidcs of any 
])erson, but I do Avish to say this, that whatever the legal aspect 
of a thing might be, there are moments Avhen laNV is a feeble 
reed to rely ui)on, more especially Avheii you have to deal Avith 
a nation NNhich is full of the passion for freedom. Most of us 
here during these past many years, for a generation or more, 
have taken i>art in the struggle for India’s freedom. We have 
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gone thmugh the valley of the shadow of death and, if neces- 
sity. arioK we shall go through it again. (Cheers). 

r^^Htheless, through all this long period w^have thought 
of th^Hpie wnen we shall have an opportunity not merely 
to stru^le, not merely to destroy but to construct and create. 
And now that it ajjpeared that the time was coming for con- 
structive effort in a Free India, we looked forward to it with 
joy and when fresh difficulties arc placed in our way at such 
a moment it hurts and it show's that w'hatever the farces behind 
all this may be, people who are able and clever and very intel- 
ligent, somehow lack the imagination w'hich should accompany 
great offices. 

For, if you have to deal with any people you have to 
understand them imaginatively, emotionally and of course in- 
tellectually. And one of the unfortunate legacies of the past 
has been that there has been no imagination in the understanding 
of the Indian problem. 

We have tried honestly enough in the last few' months in 
spite of difficulties that have faced us to create an atmosplierc 
of co-operation. We shall continue that endeavour, but I do 
very much fear that that atmosphere W'ill be impaired if there 
is no sufficient response from others. Nevertheless because we 
are bent on high trisks, I do trust that we shall continue that 
endeavour, and I do hope that if w'c continue that, we shall 
succeed too. 

And w’e must continue that endeavour, even though in our 

0] )inion some countrymen of ours take a wrong path, for, after 
all, we have to live together in this country, we have to work 
together and w’e have inevitably to co-operate, if not today, 
then tomorrow or the day after. Therefore, w’e have to avoid 
in the i)resent anything w’hich may create a new difficulty for 
the fashioning of that future which we are working for. 

Apart from that, as I said, we seek the co-operation of 
England, even at this stage, which is full of suspicion of each 
other. We feel that if that co-operation is denied, may be, 
that will be injurious to India, certainly to some extent, but 

1) robably more so to England, and to some extent to the world 
at large. We live today in a period when, having just come 
out of a mighty war, people talk vaguely and wdldly of new 
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wars to collie. At such a moment this new India •ttakinir 
birth, renasce^jt, vital, fearless. 

Perhaps, ^ was a suitable moment for this nevv^Mth to 
take place out of the turmoil of the world. But we nave* to be 
clear-eyed at this moment, we who have the heavy task of 
constitution-buildin^i. We have to think of the tremendous 
prospect of the present, and the greater prospect of the future 
and not get lost in seeking small gain for this group or that. 

In this Constituent Assembly we are functioning on a 
world stage and the eyes of the world arc upon us, the eyes 
of our entire past arc upon us, and though the future is still 
unborn, the future too looks at us. And so, 1 would l)eg of 
this House to consider the resolution in this mighty ])rospect 
of our past, of the turmoil of the present and of this great 
unborn futuie that awaits us”. (Loud cheers). 

Referring to Indian States, Pandit Nehru said : ”Sonic 
I)eoplc have pointed out to me that the mention of republic 
in the resolution mav^ somewhat displease the Rulers of Indian 
States. It is ])ossible that this word may displease them. But 
I want to make it clear that i)ersonally I do not believe in tlie 
monarchical system anywhere and that in the world today 
monarchy is a fast disappearing institution. Nevertheless, it is 
not a question of my personal belief in this matter. 

In regard to the States, our views have been for many 
years, first of all, that the i)COple of these vStates must sliave 
completely in the freedom to come. It is quite inconceivable 
to me that there must be different standards or degrees of 
freedom as between the iicojde in the States and the people 
outside the States. 

The vStates will be parts of the Tnion. That is a matter 
for this House to consider with rei)resentatives of the States 
and I hope in all matters relating to the States this House will 
deal with real representatives of the States. We are perfectly 
wnlling, I take it, to deal in such matters as appertain to them, 
w ith the Rulers or their representatives also, but finally when 
w*e make a constituiton for India, it must be through the rei)re- 
sentatives of the people of the States as of the rest of India 
w'ho are i)rescnt here. 

While we may lay down or agree that the measure of 
freedom must be the same in the States as elsewhere, personally 
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I should like a measure of uniformity in regard to the appa- 
ratus and machinery of government. Nevertheless, that is a 
point to be considered in co-operation and consultation with 
the States. I do not wish, I imagine this Constituent Assembly 
will not like to impose anything upon the States against their 
will. If the people of a particular State desire to have a certain 
form of administration, even though it might be monarchical, 
it is open to them to have it. 

The House will remember that even in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations today Eire is a republic and yet in iiiany 
ways it is a member of the l^ritish Commonwealth. So it is a 
conceivable thing. What will happen I do not know. But 
there is no incongruity or impossibility about a certain different 
form of administration in the States, provided tliere is complete 
freedom and resi)onsible government there and the peo])le really 
are in charge*. If monarchical figure-heads are approved of by 
tile peojile ol a iiarticular State, whether T like it or not, I 
certainh would not like to interfere." 

Pandit Nehru began by saying that the Assembly had to 
pass its Rules of Procedure, to elect committees and the like, 
before it could ])roceed to its real work, embarking upon "high 
adventure of giving shape in the lu'iiited and written word to 
a iKition’s dieam and aspiration." 

"But even at this stage it was surely desirable that we should 
give some indication to ourselves, to those millions in this 
country who were looking nj) to us and the world at large, of 
what we aimed at, what we sought to achieve, whither we were 
going. 

It is with this i)urpose that T have placed this resolution 
before the House. It is something much more than a resolu- 
tion. It is a declaration ; it is a firm resolve ; it is a jiledge 
and an undertaking and it is for all of us, I hope, a dedication. 

I wish this House, if I may say .so respectfully, to consider 
this re.solution not in a S])irit of narrow legal wording but to 
look at the spirit behind the resolution. 

Words are magic things often enough but even the magic 
of words sometimes cannot convey the magic of the human 
spirit and of a nation’s spirit. And so it cannot be said that 
this resolution at all conveys the passion that lies in the hearts 
and the minds of the Tn«lian ])eople today. 
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It seeks very feebly to tell the world what we have sought 
and dreamed of for so long and what we now hope to achieve 
in the near future. It is in that spirit that I venture to place 
this resolution before this House and it is in that spirit that 
I trust the House will receive it and ultimately pass it. May 
I also, with all respect, suggest to you and to the House that 
when the time comes fur the passing of this resolution, that 
may not be done in the formal way of raising of hands but 
much more solemnly Ijy all of us standing up and thus taking 
this i)ledge anew. 

The House knows that there are many absentees here. 
Many members who have a right to come here have not come. 
We regret that because we should have liked to associate with 
ourselves as many rejiresentatives of as many different parts 
of India and as many different groups as possible. 

We have undertaken a tremendous task and we seek the 
co-oj)eration of all i>eople in tliat task because the future of 
India tJiat we have envisaged is not a future confined to any 
grou]!, religious, provincial or other, l)Ut comprises all the 
four-hundred million people of India and it is with dee]) regret 
that we find some l)enches emi)ty, some colleagues, who might 
liave been here, absent. 

I do hope that they will come and this House in its ruture 
stages w'ill have the benefit of the co-operation of all. 

^leanwliile, there is a duty cast upon us and that is to bear 
the absentees in mind, to renieinlier ahvays that we are here 
not to function for one party or one group but ahvays to think 
of India as a whole, always to think of the welfare of the 
/too millions that comprise fiidia. 

We are all in our respective spheres iiarty men lielonging 
to this group or that and i>resumably we shall continue to act 
in our respective jiarties. Nevertheless, times come when we 
have to rise above jiarty and think of the nation, think some- 
times of even the world at large of which our nation is a great 
j)art. 

And I think in the work of this Constituent Assembly the 
time has come when we should, in so far as we are capable 
of it, rise above all our little selves and party disputes and think 
of the great problems l^efore us in the widest, most tolerant 
iind the most effective manner, so that whatever we may 
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propose may lie v\orthy of India as a wnole and the world 
shall recognise that we have functioned as we should have 
functioned in this high adventure. 

There is another person who is absent here and who must 
be in the minds of many of us, as he is in my mind as I stand 
here today, the great leader of our people, the father of our 
nation (Cheers), who has been the architect of this Assembl5r 
and all that has gone before it and i)ossibly of much that will 
follow. He is not here because in pursuit of his ideals he is. 
ceaselessly w’orking in a far corner of India but I have no doubt 
that his spirit hovers over us and blesses our undertaking. 
(More cheers). 

As I .stand, I feel the weight of all manner of things 
crowding around me. We are at the end of an era, and 
l)ossibly very s(K)n we shall embark on a new age. My mind 
goes back to the great past of India, to the 5,000 years of 
India’s history, to the very dawm of that history, which might 
be considered almost the dawn of human history. All this i)ast 
exhilarates me and at the same time somew’hat opi)resses me. 
Am I worthy of that past? And then I think also of the future, 
tlie greater future J hope, and standing on this sw^ord’s edge 
of the jneseiit lictween this mighty j)ast and the mightier 
future, I stunilile a little and feel overwiielmed by this mighty 
task. 

We have come here at a strange moment in India’s historv. 

I do feel that there is some magic in this moment of transition 
from the old to the new, something of that magic that one sees 
when the night turns into day and even though the day may 
be a cloudy one, it is a day after all, and the clouds roll away 
and we can see the sun later on. 

And because of alJ this, I find a little difficulty in 
addressing this Hotise and putting all my ideas before it and 
I feel also that in this long succession of thousands of years^ 
I see the mighty figures that have come and gone and I see 
also tliat long succession of our colleagues and comrades who 
have laboured for the freedom of India and are no more.” 

Referring to the large number of amendments which had 
been tabled, Pandit Nehru urged that the House should not 
lose itself in wordy quarrels and squabbles. 
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Pandit Nehru went on, “Because this is a Constituent 
Assembly, think also^f the various Constituent Assemblies that 
have gone before, of what took place at the making of the 
great American nation, when the fathers of that nation met and 
fashioned out a constitution which has stood the test of these 
many years — more than a century and half — and of the great 
nation Avhich has been built up on the basis of that constitution. 

And my mind goes back to the mighty revolution which 
took place, also over 150 years ago, and to that Constituent 
Assembly that met in that gracious and lovel}’ city of Paris 
which has fought so many battles for freedom and the difficulties 
that Constituent Assembly had— how the King and other autho- 
rities came in its way and still it continued. The House will 
remember that when these difficulties came, and even lodging 
and a place to meet were denied to that Constituent Assembly, 
they betook theiiiselves to an open tennis court and met there 
and took the oath which is called the Oath of the Tennis Court. 

They continued to meet in spite of Kings and in state of 
others and did not disperse till they had finished the great task 
they had undertaken. I trust that it is in that solemn spirit 
that w’C too are met here and that we too, whether we meet 
in this chamber or other chambers or in the fields or the market 
place, we shall go on meeting and continuing this work till 
we coin])lcte it. (hojid cheers). 

And then the more iccent revolution which gave rise to a 
new type of State, the revolution that took place in Russia and 
out of which has arisen the l^nion of Soviet Socialist Re])ublics 
— another mighty country which is playing a tremendous part 
in the world, and not onlv a mighty country but for us in India 
a neighbour country. 

And so oni mind goes back to all these great examples and 
we seek to learn from their successes and to avoid their failures. 
Perhaps A\e nia\" not l)c able to avoid all failures because some 
measure of failure is inherent in human effort. Nevertheless, 
we shall advance, I am certain, and in spite of obstruction and 
difficulty achieve and realise the dream that we have dreamt 
so long. 

We are going to make a constitution for India and it is 
obvious that w’hat w’e are going to do in India will have a 
t)Owerful effect •on the rest of the world. Even today, on the 
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verge of freudoiii as we are, India has begun to play an impor- 
tant ])art in world affairs. That part will grow and, therefore, 
it is right that the framers of our constitution should always 
bear this larger international aspect too in mind. We approach 
the world in a friendly way. We want to make friends with 
all countries, we want to make friends, in spite of the long 
history of conflict in the past, with England also.’* 

Speech of Sj. P. Tandon. 

Seconding the resolution Sj. Purshottamdas Tandon^ said 
tile underlying theme of the resolution was equality. The 
different units of the country had been given autonomy, and 
the resolution added that India should, however, remain one 
^^ith full sovereignty. There were amendments to the resolu- 
tion asking for a postponement of its consideration until such 
time as the Muslim League came into the Assembly. He said 
that he too was one of those who wanted the League to co- 
operate with them in their work. But there was such a thing 
as a suitable occasion. There w^as no certainty as to when the 
League would come in and the Assembly could not dispervSe 
merely after having appointed a Procedure Committee. In that 
case there would be no point ui their coming together. 

Referring to the latest siieech of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
vSj. Tandon was sorry to say that though Sir vStafford professed 
to help India his real aim was to erect road blocks in the wav 
of the Assembly. “vSir Stafford keeps harjmig on the theme 
of our differences, forgetting that after all those differences are 
only a British creation. We have now to understand tlie 
British game. Tho.se who, at present, are leaving to their 
tune are our brothers and we certainly desire their co-operation, 
but in order to have them on our side we cannot sacrifice oui 
basi c 1 )ri nciples . ’ ’ 

Amendments to Pandit Nehru’s Resolution. 

As many as 40 amendments were tabled proposing drastic 
changes and even wdiolesale substitution of Pandit Nehru’s 
resolution on the Declaration of Objectives to be discussed by 
the Constituent Assembly. 


' Speaker, T^. P. Legislative Assembly. 
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One of the two substitute resolutions is in the name of 
Mr. Somnath Lahiri, the Communist member, and runs to 
1,500 Avords. Dr. M. R. Jayakar heads the list with the other 
substitute resolution w hich is a brief one and reads : 

‘‘This Assembly declares its firm and solemn resolve that 
the constitution to be jirepared by this Assembly for the future 
^^overnaiice of India shall be for a free and democratic sovereij^n 
state ; but with a view* to securing, in the shaping of such a 
cHmstitiition, the co-oi)eration of the Muslim League and the 
Indian vStates, and thereby intensifying the firmness of this 
lesolve, tliis Assembly posti)ones the further consideraiton of 
this (juestioii to a later date, to enable the representatives of 
these two bodies to particii)ate, if they so choose, in the deli- 
berations of this Assembly.*’ 

^fr. Laliiri's substitute resolution declares India to be an 
indeiKiideiit countiy and calls upon the Indian members of the 
Interim (Government, “who, as nominees of the two main 
poindar parties and of the minorities, together enjoy the sup- 
port of the overwhelming majority of our people, to act as the 
Free Provisional (u)vernnient of India and to function hence- 
forth in the name of the Indian people and not as hitherto in 
the name (>f the British King-Kmperor.” 

The resolution calls upon the Provisional (lovernment to 
take stei)S ‘inter alia’ to effect the withdrawal of all British 
troops from India and the withdrawal of Indian troops from 
outside India and take over all banks, industrial and transport 
concerns, plantations, mines, etc., owned by British capital 
and nationalise them. 

The ( Government is asked to pass legislation to enforce a 
niinimum living wage, recognise Trade Unions and penalise 
defaulting capitalists. People are called upon to be vigilant 
and report acts of intransigence and sabotage carried out by 
bureauciats and officials in the interest of their former masters 
so that such cases are speedily exi)osed and the culprits 
])unished. 

In order to resolve Congress-League differences, the reso- 
lution suggests, lirst, the setting up of a Boundary Commission 
to redcmarcate existing Provinces and States into linguisticalh' 
and culturally homogeneous units, and second, plebiscite of the 
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entire adult population of each such unit to determine whether 
they will join the Indian Union or form a separate State. 

The resolution asks for the establishment in Indian States 
of popular Interim Governments which should call a Constituent 
Assembly which in turn should elect delegates to the All-India 
Constituent Assembly. 

Smaller amendments include two by Mr. Shibban Lai 
vSaksena, Leftist from U. P., who opposes the vesting of resi- 
duary jjowers in the units and advocates a declaration that the 
power and authority of the State are derived from the working 
people. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh asks foi the addition of a clause 
to declare unlawful all formations or organisations of parties 
and cliques, open or secret, on the basis of any ideology, 
religious or otherwise, for election, administration or any other 
])urpose. 

Mr. C. E. Gibbon, Anglo-Indian member from the Punjab, 
demands freedom for propagation of religion. 

!Mr. Satya Ranjan Bakshi wants the safeguarding of liberty 
of the person and immunity from arrest without warrant and 
detention without trial. 

Mr. Vishwambhar Dayal Tripathi, who sponsors more 
amendments than any other member, favours an explicit decla- 
ration that the ConsliUient Assembly is a sovereign constitution- 
making body deriving power from the people. He asks that 
India be proclaimed as an independent vSoveieign Socialist 
Rejmblic envisaged in the original resolution. 

5. December 16, 1946. 

Dr. Jayakar’s Speech. 

Dr. Jayakar said that his purj)ose in moving his amendment 
was to save the work of the Assembly from frustration. He 
was anxious that the woik of the Assembly should not be made 
infructuous by their neglecting one or two difficulties which 
lay in their way. 

He contended that at this stgae, at this i)reliminary meeting 
of the Constituent Asseniblv, no question laying down the fun- 
damentals of the con.stitution could be considered. 
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That the resolution was intended to lay down the funda- 
mentals of the constitution even Pandit Nehru had admitted 
with usual frankness. Even a cursory view of the resolution 
would reveal to them that a few things mentioned in the resolu- 
tion were fundamentals of the constitution, c.g., mention of a 
Republic, Union, iiresent boundaries, residuary powers, powers 
being derived from the people, miiiroity rights, etc. 

Within the limits of the Cabinet Mission’s statement, the 
Assembly had no power to lay down any fundamentals, however 
sketchy they might be, of the constitution at this stage. That 
must wait till the stage at which the States and the ^luslim 
League would be ]>resent. 

“We are no doubt a sovereign body”, said Dr. Jayakar, 
“but we are .sovereign w’ithin the limitations of the Paper by 
which we are created. We cannot go outside those limitations 
excei't Iw agieoiiient, and two i>artics (States and League) being 
absent, no agreement can be thought of. 

If the idea of some people is to ignore those limitatiom 
altogether and turn this Constituent Assembly into a force for 
gaining political power, irrespective of the limitation of this 
Paper, to seize power and thereby create a revolution in the 
country, that is outside the present plan and I have nothing to 
say about it. But as the Congress has accci)tcd this Paper in 
its entirety, it is bound by the limitations of that Paper.” 

The Indian States, said Dr. Jayakar, were al)sent for no 
fault of theirs, because in terms of the White Paj)cr they could 
not be present at this stage. 

As regards tha IVluslim League, the position w^as rather 
difficult and, he tliought, very grave too. The Muslim LeagiU‘ 
had obtained three or four important concessions. He under- 
stood that the (luestion of interpretation about nroui>ing and 
Sections was goinc to be referred to the Federal Court, Init it 
was clear that they could not go to the Federal Court on ^the 
last i)oint made by tlic Muslim League, namely, that if a large 
section of i)eople was not represented at the constitution-making, 
H.M.C. would not be willing to force such a constitution uinni 
unw’illing parts of the country. 

It was not a question of interpretation l)ut an additional 
point which had been given to the ^lu.slim League by way of 
addition to tlu; statement of May 16. 
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''ll is a substantive point which has been conceded to the 
Muslim League contrary to what Mr. Attlee, Prime Minister,, 
on March 15 this year in the House of Comrlions said in so 
many words that we (H.jM.G.) shall give all jfMfection to 
minority rights but no minority will be allowed to veto the 
progrcvss of the majoritJ^” 

Sardar Valllabhbhai Patel : "May I know' wdiether Dr. 
Jayakai is interpreting here the policy of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment? All these concessions which he is referring to, are in 
addition to or over and above the WJiite Paper statement. We 
have not accepted them and this House is not going to accept 
any additions." 

Dr. Jayakar said that he was not asking Sardar Patel lo 
accept anv addition, he was pointing out all difficulties in the 
way. It Sardar Patel thought this w’as an addition which they 
ought to reject, he (Dr. Jayakar) had heard nothing to that 
elTect so far. 

If the Assembly proposed to do that, it was welcome to 
take tliat course but at present he was jierfectly entitled to say 
that this was a point which the ^Muslim League had gained in 
addition to the May 16 document and this point raised a 
difficulty. 

What would happen if a community like the Muslim 
community w as not represented at the constitution-making ? 
Sir Stafford Cripps had interpreted the phrase "unwilling parts 
of the country" to mean such parts of India where Muslims 
were in a majority. The effect of this interpretation would be 
that a constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly in the 
absence of the Muslim community would not be forced on those 
parts of the country. 

Whether any other communitv could take advantage of vSir 
Stafford Cripps' dictum he (Dr. Jayakar) did not know . That 
was a matter for interpretation. This particular addition had 
been hailed in England by certain sections. Mr. Churchill called 
it "an important milestone in the long journey." Whether this 
was an imi)ortant milestone or a most dubious milestone they 
weic not concerned w’ith, but the fact was that the Muslims 
had got this right at the present moment. 

If they chose to remain absent from the Assembly's 
deliberations, whatever the reason, whatever constitution the 
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Assembly might frame in their absence could j^erhaps be bind- 
ing upon Section. A, but it was very doubtful whether it would 
bind Secticttis B and C and the result w’ould be that “if you 
accept the resolution today in the absence of the Muslim League 
and Indian States, that is not binding on the Muslim League 
at all.“ 

That raised the (luestioii whether it would not l)e wise, 
merelv as a means of saving the Asvsembly’s trouble and labour, 
to pOvSt]X)ne the resolution to a future date. It was, to jmt it 
at the least, a saving of labour. But it was something more 
than that ; there were points in the resolution in which the 
States and the Muslims v\ere most intimately concerned. The 
resolution sjioke of a Ke]>itblic. He personally had no objection 
to that expression but certainly the States were entitled to 
express their view . 

It the Muslim League did not come in, the Slates would 
not coine in 'riiey liad made it i)erfcctly clear more than once, 
and in the House of Coiiiinons debate it was stated very clearly 
that the States would not deal with the CoiivSlituent Assembly 
if it was composed of <me i)arty only. 

vSardar Vallal)hbhai Patel : “Dr. Jayakar is not rei>resenting 
States here and no State representative has yet slated that if 
the League is not present the States also will not be present. “ 

Dr. Jayakar : “I am not representing the Slates to you. 1 
am slating w'hat was stated in the House of Commons. Whv 
can’t we do that?’* 

The inobability was — and this was made clear in the 
Conimoiia — that if the League did not come in, the vStates would 
not come in. The result might be that there would be another 
Constituent Assembly — as Mr. Jinnah wanted — for the jmrpose 
of framing a constitution for Sections B and C and a third 
Constituent Assembly for framing a constitution for the States. 

He did not want to express any opinion on whether the 
Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab and the Hindus of Bengal and 
Assam could take advantage of the dictum (that the constitution 
would not be forced on unwilling parts of the country) w’hich 
had now been interpreted only 111 reference to the Muslims. 

“Instead of having one Hindustan, we may be forced to the 
necessity of having a Hindustan constitution, a mild or 

14 
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abbreviated, iiuaiified Pakistan constitution and a Rajastan 
constitution also. 

Your Union at the Centre will go ; it cannot be establish- 
ed.’’ 

At present there was provision for a Union Centre, even if 
it \\as an attenuated one, and every effort ought to be made to 
retain it. He urged that Pandit Nehru’s plea for continued 
endeavour to secure the co-operation of all should be translated 
into action. What uas the harm in waiting for a few weeks 
until the Muslim League, by a formal resolution, declared its 
intention ? 

“You are not meeting lill January 20 1 understand. What 
is the harm in posti)oning the final vote on this resolution till 
then ? Are the heavens going to fall ? You are not going to 
do anything substantial until January 20. Hv that time the 
I^eague should have taken its decision. 

It is not a (piestion of doing anj'thing which the Muslim 
League may object to ; it is a question of giving them the right 
to be there during the deliberations. 

vSa\'e the work of thi?. Constituent Assembly from being put 
into jeopardy, made iiifructuous. Supposing the Muslim League 
does not come in by January 20, do what you like. But why 
don’t you wait foT a little while and make it less difficult for 
the Muslim League to come in ? 

^liles away from here is working that solitary figure whose 
stej)s we proi)ose to follow, the great Mahatma. Alone, stinted 
in sleep, stinted in food, stinted in health, he is trying to win 
over the Muslim community by an extra dose of co-operation 
and goodwill. Why can’t wx* follow his example here?” 

Dr. Jayakar said that if the\ passed the resolution at this 
stage, it would be “wrong, illegal, premature, disastrous and 
dangerous” and would lead them into trouble. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Amendment. 

The Chairman, Ih-. Rajendra Prasad, ruled out of order an 
amendment moved ‘by Sir Hari Singh Gour to Dr. Jayakar’s 
substitute resolution. 

Sir Hari Singh’s amendment sought to delete from Dr. 
Jayakar’s amendment the passage asking for a postponement of 
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further consideration of the resolution to a later date and 
expressed the opinion that the demand made by the Muslim 
League for Pakistan was suicidal and that it was in the interests 
of the Muslims and other minorities to institute joint electorates 
with reservation of scats for the next five years. It further laid 
dow’n that no member of one community be deemed to be 
elected unless he polled a certain precentage of votes of the 
other community. 

Mr. Somnath Lahiri’s Amendment. 

The chair also ruled out of order Sj. vSomnath Lahiri’s 
(Conimiuiist) substitute resolution on tlie grounds, firstly, it 
directed the Assemlily here and now to declare India a rejiublic, 
and secondly, it called n])on the Interim ('lovernment to act in a 
parti cub 1 \i\\ 

Other Amendments. 

There w’ere 1 \\(j other aineiidinents moved by Sj. Shyam 
Xandan vSahay .sugge.sting intci alia the omission of Indian 
States from the declaration that power and authority are derived 
from the ])eoj)le. lie argued that the view was strongly held by 
leading Indian Slates that power originated from the sovereign 
and he suggested it was desirable to avoid controversial issue-, 
at this stage. 

6. December 17, 1946. 

The debate on Pandit Nehru^s lesolution was continued. 

Speech of Dr. S. P. Mookerjee. 

Dr. vShvama Prosad Mookerjee, opi)osing Dr. Jayakar’^ 
amendment, said its effect was that the Constituent Assemble 
could not pass Pandit Nehru’s resolution until the Sections had 
met, if they ever met at all, and made their recommendations 
Dr. Jayakar had maintained that this resolution could not be 
passed until both the vStates and the Muslim League were 
enabled to attend the Assembly 

As for the Indian vStates, Dr. ^Mookerjee said they could 
not come even if thev wished to come until the Sc'ctions had 
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met and settled the provincial constitutions which would take 
many months. 

So far as the Muslim League was concerned no doubt every 
one regretted it had not found it possible to attend the j^reli- 
niinary session of the Assembly and asked what guarantee was 
there that, it this resolution was postponed till January 20, the 
Muslim League would come. 

Again, did this resolution raise issues which were inconsis- 
tent with the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May t6? 

The passing of the resolution, Dr. Mookerjee argued, would 
not prejudice the future constitution. When the time actually 
came for the framing of the constitution it would be open to 
any member to bring up any matter before the House as an 
amendment to any particular jiroposal and such amendments 
w’cre bound to be considered on their merits. 

“If assurances are forthcoming,” he added, “that this 
draft resolution does not go against the main features of the 
Cabinet Mission Plan and also it does not commit the 
Constituent Assembly in regard to the details of the constitution 
that is yet to come, I see no reason why any obstacle should 
be put to the passing of this resolution. 

We arc sitting here in our individual capacity and oiu* 
sanction is not the? British Government or Parliament but the 
people of India. 

If that is so we have to say something, not merely frame 
rules and regulations, as to why we assembled here on December 
0, 1046. 

If what Dr. Jayakar had said was the correct position then 
this Constituent Assembly should not have been called at all, 
and in fact. Dr. Jayakar should not have attended the meeting. 
He should have informed the Governor-General : 

‘I feel I cannot attend and I feel you are doing wrong in 
convening the Asscml)ly when the League is not attending.* 

After having come here, for us to raise this issue is practi- 
cally to walk into the trap of the Muslim League and strengthen 
the hands of the reactionaries in England. 

I know’ I>r. Jayakar is the last man to do any such thing 
but we must also respectfully point out to him the great danger 
that lies in his innocent-looking amendment.” 
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Dr. Jayakar had nicTitioned the analogy of a dinner party 
and asked if some of the guests did not come, how could we 
have a dinner party? Dr. Alookerjee asked the counter- 
question : “What will be the fate of the guests who have 
already come?“ (Laughter). 

He went on to refer to Mr. Churchiirs description of the 
Constituent Assembly as a marriage without the bride. He 
asked ho\\’ many brides were there in the Constituent Assembly. 
V^'ere Indian vStates one bride and the Muslim League another? 
And if the League was the bride, was not Mr. Churchill playing 
the role of seducer, instead of asking Mr. Jinnah to come to the 
Cf)iisliluent Assembly ? No one had said that the League should 
not come. 

“In fact, we want the League to come in now so that we 
can niee^ facv t(' face to solve difficulties. If there are difficulties 
and differences of ojiinion, we do not wish always to carry out 
decisions by a majority vote. That may have to be done in the 
last resort, but obviously every attempt must be made to come 
to an agreement. 

My charge is that the Muslim League is not coming because 
of the llritish attitude. The Muslim League is being encourag- 
ed to feel that if it did not come, it will be able to veto the final 
decision of the Assembly. The power of veto has in some form 
or other again passed into the hands of the Muslim League. 
That is the greatest danger that threatens the future activities 
of this great Assembly.** 

Though it was a British creation, yet once it came into 
existence, it had the power, if it had the will, to a.ssert its 
rights and do what was best for the good of the people of India, 
irrespective of class or community. The Congress as one of the 
major parties had said that it stood by the Cabinet Mission *s 
.scheme of May 16. 

“It gladdened my heart yesterday to hear Sardar Patel say 
that the Congress had not accepted anything be3’ond the state- 
ment of May 16. That I consider to be an announcement of 
fundamental importance. (Cheers) . 

We had to make clear what we w^erc here for. We shall 
give the Cabinet Mission scheme of May 16 a genuine and 
lionest chance^. Wc shall see if we can come to an agreement 
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on the basis of that scheme, but subsequent interpretations we 
are not goint> tu acce])l. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion with 
regard to one clause of the Statement of May t6, that is, wdth 
regard to the question of Grouping. It is for the Congress to 
decide, as one of the major parties, wdiat interi)retation it is 
going to accept. 

If the inter])! eta tion given by His ^lajesty’s Government is 
not accepted and if the Congress considers the interpretation 
put by itself is correct, then a crisis may come. That, however, 
is a question w'hich has to be decided apart from a discussion 
on this resolution. 

I3iit the greater delay in deciding that question, the greater 
will be the unreality of the proceedings of this House. 

After that question is decided, .supposing H.M.G.’s inter- 
pretation is accepted, whether on reference to the P'ederal 
Court or not, we shall go on with our work. The Muslim 
League may come or may not come. Fven if it does not come, 
we must ])rorecd witli the business of the Constituent 
Assenildy.** 

Making a further reference to the crisis that he visualised, 
Dr. Mookerjee said that if India was to be free it would be not 
by constitutional means in view ot the developments of the 
last few’ weeks The agency should be the Constituent 
Assembly. 

“If ultimatelv we have to hinction, we shall function on 
our own respon.sibility and iirepare a constitution ^^hich we 
.shall be able to i)lace before the bar of world oi)inion and 
demonstrate that wc have treated the people of India including 
the minorities in a just and equitable manner. 

“It we take courage and frame a constitution just and 
equitable to all, then we shall be able to declare this Constituent 
Assembly the first Parliament of free, sovereign and indepen- 
dent Indian Republic, able to form our own national Go\ em- 
inent and enforce our decision on the people of this land. Our 
sanction is not the British people or the British Government ; 
our sanction is the people of India. “ 

Talking about minorities, it had been suggested that the 
Muslim League represented the only minority in India. That 
was not so. 1'he Hindus also constituted a minority in at least 
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four provinces in India. If minorily rights had to be protected, 
such protection should he extended to every minority which 
might vary from province to province. 

Dr. Mookerjee contested Dord Simon’s statement yesterday 
that the Constituent Assembly consisted of caste Hindus. So 
many false statements had been made that it was difficult to 
count or counteract them. This was one. 

Actually in tlic As'^enibly were represented at least one 
M Lslim province ; also the province of Assam, which was 
su])posed to be part and parcel ot the Muslim majority area ; 
the Scheduled Castes, including Dr. Ambedkar ; Sikhs, Anglo- 
Indians, Inciiaii Christians, Parsis and Adibasis. 

Fverv clement tliat had been elected to the Constituent 
Assembly was here barring the Muslim l/cague. The League 
might represent a very large section, but was it suggested that 
this section of the Indian people chovse to be absent from the 
Assembly India was to continue to remain a slave countrv ? 
(A Voice : No). 

Concluding Dr. Mookerjee .said that we should tell tlie 
British that in spite of all that had happened in the pa.st, if 
they really wanted lliat we should remain friends in the luture, 
we were jirejiared to accept their co-operation, but it was not 
for the British (xovcriiment to interfere in the domestic 
])roblem^ of this country. 

Speech of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar supjiorted Dr. Jayakar’s amendment. 

“I know”, he said, “today we are divided iiolitically, 
socially and cconomicallv. We are in warring caini)s and 1 am 
probably one of the leaders of a warring camp. 

But with all this 1 am convinced that, given time and 
circumstances, nothing in the world will prevent this country 
from becoming one and with all our castes and creeds, 1 have 
not the slightest hesitation ui saying that we shall in .some form 
be a united peojde. (Cheer.s). 

I have no hesitation in saying that notwithstanding the 
agitation of the League for the partition of India, .some day 
enough light wMl daw’n uj^on Muslims themselves, and they too 
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\Nill bc^in to thiiik that a united India is better for everybody.*’ 
(Cheers). 

Asserting that the resolution would result in keeping the 
I.,eague out he said he would substantiate it by referring to 
Clause III in the resolution which envisaged the character of 
the future constitution of India. 

He took it that the resolution, when passed, would act as 
a sort of directive to the Constituent Assembly in the framing 
of the constitution. The jjaragraph in question only dealt with 
autonomous ])rovinces and Indian States and the Union 
Oovernment. There was no reference in it to the intermediary 
structure of Grouping. 

Reading the resolution in the light of the Slate Paper or 
even in the light of the Congress Working Committee’^ resolu- 
tion i^assed at Wardha, he must confess that he was suri)rised 
at the absence of any reference to the idea of Grouping. 

“So far as 1 am ])ersonally concerned,** Dr. Ambedkar 
went on to say, “I do not like Grouping (Cheers). I like a 
strong unitary Centre, much stronger than the Centre which 
was created in the Act of iQ'^5.*’ (Cheers). 

7. December IS, 1946. 

The debate on Pandit Nehru*s Resolution was continued. 

Speech of Sir N. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar. 

vSir N. Goi)alaswamy Ayyangar, supporting Pandit Nehru’s 
levdution, strongly urged that the resolution be pushed to its 
conclusion at this sitting. (Cheers). He considered that the 
motion for adjournment lacked imagination. 

“Is sucli a resolution to l)e po.slponed till we reach the last 
stage of our work in this Assemblv ? Is it not a resolution 
which must i)reface everything 'iUbstantial that we i)ropose to 
do in thi*- Assemidy ? That, I think, is a complete answ er to 
this motion for adjournment.** 

The resolution, he went on, set out notliing to which 
either Dr. Javakar or Pandit Kunzru was prepared to take 
exception. 

“The Ueague’s main objection to what we were doing 
today arose from the different interpretation they had put upon 
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the clause relating lo Grouping. We not discussing 

Gr()Ui)ing now. What then prevented the League from taking 
])art in the discussion of other subjects? 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence had clinched the matter yesterday 
by saying that H.M.G. would not budge from their position 
even if we appealed to the Federal Court. 

Of couisc, it is not within the jurisdiction of H.M.G., in 
my opinion, to say whether they would accei)t the Federal 
^'ourt’s view or not, because it is entirely out of their hands. 

I suggest that, in view of what has come from H.^M.G. both 
in the statement of December ^ and the speeches in the two 
Houses oi Parliament, in the new circumstances that have l)een 
created, the wiser thing to ihy is not to send a reference to the 
Federal C(jurt but to take the other course, namely, that you 
bring ui) a resolution in this Constituent Assembly i)roposing 
a modification of Clause ig ( 5 ) which will provide that the 
method of voting shouhl be by provinces in the vSections so far 
as the Grouping matter is cemcerned. 

It is (luite ])ossible— and 1 think it will be an arguable 
position — for the Muslim League to come here and raise the 
(luestion that sucli a modification involves a major communal 
issue. 

If you (Chairman) decide it is a major communal issue, or 
if after obtaining the advice of the Federal Court vou decide that 
it involves a major communal issue, it would be open to the 
^Muslim League to contend that you cannot carry out that 
modification witliout a majority of each ot the major 
communities. 

Why, 1 ask, should we not take that step? We shall lake 
that resolutum into consideration at an adjourned sitting of 
this Assembly, say in January, and proi)erly notify all the 
members ot the Assembly, even those who have not presented 
their credentials and signed the register, namely, the members 
of the Muslim League, that we shall move a resolution of that 
sort. That must be sufiicient invitation to them to come and 
occupy their places in this Assembly and defeat what they may 
.coiLsider to be unconscionable suggestion from the other side. 

Going to the Federal Court is absolutely useless and, so far 
as I can sec/ it will solve none of our troubles.” 
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Referring to Dr. Jayakar's argument that the preliminary 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly could not discuss the 
resolution, he said that “we were not like members of a pro- 
vincial or Central Legislature working under a statute of 
Parliament. 

We are in a Constituent Assembly and whatever is not 
said in the document under which we have gathered here is 
not prohibited to us. We have the residuary power in full for 
accom] )lishing the tasks which we have undertaken. (Hear, 
hear). That being so, 1 would suggest that we should not rivet 
our eyes to particular clauses in this document and say that 
this is not said in this or that clause. I think whatever is not 
said but is necessary for the accomplishment of our task is 
within our powders to regulate.” 

Sir Oopalasw’ani}’^ replied at length to the objection raised 
on behalf of Indian States to the inclusion of Indian vStates in 
the declaration in the resolution that all power and authority 
are derived from the people. 

He quoted from the rci)ort of tw’o authoritative committees 
set up ill Mysore and Hyderabad and explained the views of 
these two committees as to where sovereignty rested in Indian 
States. 

“The Cabinet Mission stated that on the conclusion of the 
labours of the Constituent Assembly and the framing of :i 
constitution for India, H.M.n. would recommend to Parliament 
such action as may be necessary for the cession of sovereignty 
tf; the Indian people. 

The act of ceding sovereignty, that is, transferring the 
pow’er that Britain now wields in this country, would therefore- 
relate to the whole of India. When the Cabinet Mission, 
therefore, spoke of cession to the people of India, they must 
be held to have included the people of the Indian States also. 
(Hear, hear). 

The Mission’s statement, therefore, that when the British 
powder was withdrawn the States would become independent, 
should be construed to mean that such sovereignty as His 
JMajesty in fact exerefised over the Indian vStates w^ould stand 
ceded back to the people of Indian States. 

The resolution now’ under consideration put the Indian 
States on the same level in regard to the subjects not ceded by 
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them to the Union Centre as the provinces were in resiject of 
provincial subjects, that is to say, it asserted that all power and 
authority of Indian States as constituent parts of the sovereign, 
independent, India w’ere derived as much from the people of 
the "States as similar power and authority were in the provinces 
derived from the people of the provinces. 

It would be extremely anomalous if the constituent power 
in Indian States was vested, in respect of Union subjects, in 
the people of the States, and in respect of unit subjects, in the 
rulers of the States. 

Ill the process ol building up the new federal structure of 
India through the Constituent Assembly, it would be found 
necessary that the \\rittcn constitution of such States, as already 
had them, should be overhauled as in the case of the pro- 
vinces, and that written constitutions should be newdy framed 
for States which did not have them. 

It was possible to defer this work and leave it over for 
sulisequeiit accomplishment, provision being made in the consti- 
tution prescribing the steps to be taken and the iirocedure to 
be followed in this connection. 

If the representatives of the States in the Constituent 
Assembly so desired, the Union constitution should guarantee 
the territorial integrity of the Slates as they existed today, 
subject to any modifications of boundaries which might be 
effected later according to prescribed iirocedure and with the 
consent of tlie States and the other areas affected. 

Tile constitution of a State, wdiich would be settled liy the 
people of the States in association with the ruler, might make 
provision for hereditary succession to the headship of the State 
of the dynasty which was in ])ossession now' in the State, and 
the Union constitution might contain a iirovision that if the 
State’s constitution did so, it would not be interfered with, 
though a stipulation would be necessary that in the overhaul 
of an existing written constitution or in the framing of a new 
one in any particular State, the hereditary head of it should 
in the quickest possible time in the future become a coUvStitu- 
tional monarch ])residing over an Fxecutive responsible to a 
Uegislalure, the members of which were democratically elected. 

The existing written constitutions of certain individual 
States almost* invariably contained a section that all rights. 
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authority and jurisdiction which appertained or w’ere incidental 
to the govermnent of the territories included in the States were 
vested in and exercisable by the ruler, subject to the provisions 
of the constitution which was granted by the fiat of the ruler 
himself. 

Tliese provisions in the State constitutions were remnants 
of an all-pervasive autocracy and deserved to be swept away 
and replaced by a provision which declared that all powers of 
government, legislative, executive and judicial, should be 
deemed to be derived from the people and exercised by such 
organs of State, including the hereditery ruler, as might be 
designated in the written constitution and to the extent autho- 
rised by that constitution.’’ 

All this, in his view, emphasised the need for inclusion o^ 
Indian States in clause 4 of the resolution. 

“In fact, until we got into the Assembly representatives of 
the i)eople of the States, they could not really participate in tlie 
work of the Assembh^ and hel]) in the making of constitutions 
for their own States as well as in the making of the llnioii 
constitution . ’ * (Cheers) . 

8. December 19, 1946. 

The debate on pandit Nehru’s Resolution was continued. 

Speech of Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar. 

Neither the Muslim I^eague nor the Indian States would 
have a place in the Constituent xVssembly unless they sub.->cribed 
to the principle of a single Indian Union in the terms of the 
Cabinet Mission’s statement, declared Sir Alladi Krishnaswami 
Ayyar. ^ 

()pl)osing Dr. Jayakar’s amendment, he said it was incon- 
ceivable that any constitution could be framed without a direct- 
ing objective, and the resolution before the House formulated 
such a directing objective. In doing so it followed the practice 
of other constituent assemblies. 

Referring to the States, Sir Alladi said : “Here again, the 
States are there in this Assembly only if they subscribe to the 
creed and article of an independent India, and if they arc 


^ Former Advocate-General, Madras. 
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committed to the task of framing a constitution for an indepen- 
dent India. Otherwise, they have no place. 

While I realise there may be a certain incongruity in the 
States coming in only at a later stage in the proceedings of 
this Assembly, — that is not our making, — it cannot stand in the 
way of this Assembly formulating its objective in the form of 
a resolution at this stage, a resolution wdiich does not commit 
this Assembly to anything beyond what is contained in the 
statement of the Cabinet Mission.’* 

Referring to the objection as regards derivation of authority. 
Sir Alladi said, “The State machinery, be it monarchy or demo- 
cracy, ultimately derives its sanction from the will of the ])eople 
concerned. The divine right of Kings is not a legal or political 
creed in any part of the world at the present day. I do not 
believe it will be possible for hereditary monarchs to maintain 
their authority on such a medieval or archaic creed. 

The Cabinet Mission was iiuite alive to this, and in their 
statement, reference is made throughout to Indians, including 
both of the Indian vStates and British India, deciding the future 
constitution of India, no distinction being drawn between 
Indians in what is now British tract and wliat is now native 
vState territory.” 

As regards Dr. Ambedkar’s objection on the ground of 
oniis.sion to mention Orouiis, Sir Alladi said a close examination 
of the Cabinet Mission’s statement would point to the conclu- 
sion that the formation of flroups was not an essential i)art of 
the constitutional structuie. 

“In the most material parts, the main recommendations 
arc that there should be a Union of India deijing with certain 
subjects, that all subjects other than the Union subjects and 
rcvsiduary powers should ve.st in the provinces and in the States, 
the States being assimilated to the i)osition of provinces under 
the Cabinet Mission scheme. There is nothing in the terms of 
the resolution to ])revent ])rovinces from forming themselves 
into Groui)s as contcm])lated by the Cabinet Mission.” 

Speech of Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, supporting Pandit Nehru’s resolu- 
tion, said that the Constituent Assembly had been rightly 
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described as a sovereign bodj'. It was the voice of the people 
of India and was not a creature of the British Cabinet Mission. 

“When that voice became strong, the British Cabinet 
yielded to the demand for the constitution of this Assembly. 

Therefore, let us not dismiss from our minds that while 
we pay due respect to the wishes of the Cabinet Mission, we 
are not bound by the conditions that they may have laid down. 
Our i)rimary and sole duty is to discharge our responsibility 
to our masters, the people of India. “ 

Referring to the plea for postponement of discussion on the 
resolution on the ground that the Muslim League members 
were absent. Sir Hari Singh said that the Constituent Assembly 
w’ould lose its prestige and dignity if it went about hankering 
after the support of the League. 

“If we owe a duty to the imblic of India**, he said, “that 
duty must and shall be performed regardless of whether 
]\lr. Jinnah, or Pandit Nehru or anybody else comes in or goes 
out. To run after them and catch them by their coat tails and 
sav, ‘Please do not run away ; if you run aw'ay, wc will run 
away w4th you*, w’ould be undignified. 

No constituent body, much less the constituent body of 
Aryavarta, shall demean itself into this position of humiliation 
and self -negation.** 

Referring to newspaper reports that Mr. Jinnah had gone 
to Cairo to influence Muslim nations in favour of Pakistan, Sir 
Hari vSingh expressed a wish that Mr. Jinnah might prolong 
his visit to the three “Pakistans** in the Middle East, such as 
Iraq, Iran and Libya. 

If Mr. Jinnah followed his advice. Sir Hari Singh was sure 
that he would come back to this country “thoroughly convinced 
that Pakistan w^as suicidal to the best interests of our fellow-- 
countrymen, the Muslims of India.’* 

Perhaps the only independent Muslim country in that 
region was Turkey, wlieix; Kemal Pasha saw the futility and 
unwdsdom of combining politics w ith religion and put an end 
to Pakistan and established the Republic of Turkey. 

“Let Muslims realise this,’’ he said, “and they will have 
no difficulty whatsoever in renouncing Pakistan as a dangerous 
and suicidal move on the part of Mr. Jinnah.’’ He urged that 
there should be joint electorates. 
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"Let the Muslims gel their quota of seats but let there be 
a provision that no member of one community shall be deemed 
to have been duly elected unless he polls a certain percentap^e 
•of votes of the other community. In this way ue shall have 
introduced democratic and territorial elections and the differences 
will begin to disappear in course of time." 

Referring to the States, he said : “They say lhe\’ have 
their treaties with the Crown dating back to 100 or 150 years. 
But what was the Crown of England too or 150 years ago? It 
was the voice of the British Cabinet and consequently, when 
they si^eak of their having had treaties W'ith the Crown, wiiat 
the\' do mean is that they have had treaties with the Govern- 
ment of England for the time being in power. 

It is an ordinary platitude, if I may say so, that if the 
•Crown of England accei)led the advice of the British Cabinet 
100 or 1^0 years ago, is it wTong for the Crown of England 
today to act on the advice of the Indian Cabinet? Can the 
Indian princes say that the Crowni has no right to change its 
advisers? When they speak of their treaties with the Crow’ii, 
their position is, therefore, a futile one. 

They say that the Crown has the right of paramouiitcy, 
l)Ut they forget that tlie British Government in India has got 
the right of protecting all the Indian States — from the State of 
Hyderabad to the smallest State in Kathiawad — and he who 
has the right of ])rotection enjoys de facto the right of 
paramouiitcy. 

The defence ol British India having been transferred to the 
Interim GoveninieiU, it became responsible for the security of 
the Indian jniiices, and consequently that right of iiaramountcy 
has passed from the King of England or the Parliament of 
England to the Cioveriiment. 

Even assuming that there was a figui alive continuance of 
paramountev in the King, it W’as iiointcd out in the course of 
debate in Parliament that when the transfer of power to India 
takes j)lace, jiaramountc}" will lapse, and consequent!}' Indian 
States must either join hands with the Interim Government in 
India or remain isolated and aloof as subordinate creatures of 
free India. 

Therefore, I advise my friends of the Indian States that 
they are Availing in vain for an invitation from the Constituent 
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Assembly to cohie in. If they wish to 
welcome to do so.** 

In framing the future constitution of India, th^B||pstitutJve« 
Assembly should not cast its eyes on what \he L^ gle woulif 
do or \\hat the British Government would think ofnler its 
decision to the Federal Court. 

“I do not wish to anticipate the decision of the Uou^ *on 
the subject of reference to the Federal Court, but I do wisD ,to* 
repeat once more that this House should be sufficiently self- 
respecting to carry out its duties regardless of the oppositicn 
it may meet and the criticism it may arouse, from whatever 
sources they might come.** (Hear hear). 

Other Speeches. 

The resolution was supj>orted by Mrs. Hansa Mehta, ^Ii 
P. K. Thakur (vScheduled Caste, Bengal), Mr. Jaipal Singh 
(Adibasi, Bihar), Mr. Dambar Singh Gurung ^Gurkha, Bengal) 
and Mrs. Dakshavani Velayudhan (Scheduled Caste, Madras) 

9. December 21, 1946. 

Pandit Nehru’s resolution was held over until next session 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad stated in the Assembly this morning 
that Pandit Nehru’s resolution defining the Assembly’s objec- 
tives, which the House had been discussing, A\ould be taken up 
again after the adjournment. 

He said that he had still about 50 names of speakers who 
desired to take part in the debate on that resolution It was 
obviously not possible to carry on that discussion any further 
w ithout holding up other important business before the 
Assembly. He, therefore, interrupted the discussion on the 
resolution and allowed Mr. K. M. Munshi’s resolution setting 
up the Negotiating Committee to be interposed. 

“When WT meet again”, he added, “we may have the 
advantage of the presence of others w’ho are not here now’ and 
w e may have the advantage of * their views on the matter. 
Further discussion will thus remain suspended till we meet 
again.*’ 
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Mr« K. IHPUPMii^i IC^Molution on Indian States. 

Mr. moving his resolution on the Negotiating 

that the purposes for which the Committee 
•Ws b^HP^pointed were set out i^ Cabinet Mission’s statc- 
Aient fiPlmp Secretary of State’s speech. It was necessary to 
begib^^eje negotiations at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Munshi emphasised the need for restricting the number 
of- inembers as the Committee would have to carry on delicate 
iifigotiations. 

Pandit Nehru on Negotiating Committee. 

Pandit Nehru said that Mr. Munshi’s resolution had a very 
definite limited object, namely, fixing of the method of repre- 
sentation in the Assembly for the representatives of the States. 

()])viously theie were innumerable i)roblems in the States. 
The States had all the problems that pcoide had in the rest 
of India plus other problems. The Committee would have 
nothing to do with the internal structure of the States. That 
matter would be considered, he hoped, when the vStates* repre- 
sentatives came to the Assembly. 

The amendments urging representation for depressed classes 
or Adibasis seemed to ignore the fact tliat they were only con- 
sidering a limited problem. The depressed classes had their 
particular interests to be ])rotected but that question did not 
come up before the Conimittce. 

“I regret, 1 say frankly, that we have to meet the rulers’ 
Negotiating Committee,” Pandit Nehru said, think that on 
the part of the States there should have been on the Negotiating 
Committee representatives of the peoide of the States. I think 
even now that the Negotiating Committee, if it wants to do the 
right thing, should include some such representatives, but I 
feel that we cannot insist ui>on this at this stage. 

We are after getting appropriate representation from the 
States in this Assembly — elected representatives as far as 
possible. We should insist upon that when the time comes, 
but we cannot refuse to meet anybody. 


* Former Home Minister, Ronibay. 

15 
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Therefore, in this resolution we have said n^t only thaf • 
we shall meet the Negotiating Committee set up by the Chamber 
of Princes, but also other representatives of the States. That 
gives us scope to meet other i>eople.*’ 

Referring to “mechanical difficulties m providing repre- 
sentation for the States, he said that a State like Hyderabad 
would get a fair number of representatives on the basis of 
l)0ijulation. Some of the big States might get two or three or 
four, but others would get barely one. Most of the others ma\’ 
ho grouped together or some other method may be devised. 

No doulit the ]n*oblems would come up at a later stage 
before the House, when, he hoi)ed, States' representatives 
w ould also be jiresent. 

Pandit Nehru had no doubt in his mind that the final 
decision on such jnatters as those to be dealt w^ith by the 
Committee should rest with the House. But he drew’ attention 
to the fact that usually a country did not reject an agreement 
arrived at liv its jileiiipotentiaries, unless some vital principle 
had been broken, because a third party was concerned. 

Diwan Chamanlal’s Amendment. 

Diwan Chamanlal' moved an amendment asking the Com- 
mittee to report to the Constituent Assembly the result of the 
negotiations with the States' Negotiating Committee. lie said 
it was necessary that the conclu.sions of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee should be brought before the House in order that it 
might be fully seized of the subject. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi assured the House that, whatever 
decision the Committee might arrive at would be placed before 
the House and there was no reason to fear that the Committee 
would decide upon .something which the House w'ould 
disapprove. He had no hesitation in accepting Diwan 
Chamanlal 's amendment and requested the movers of other 
amendments to withdraw theirs. 

Other amendments were withdrawn and the Assembly 
passed the resolution, with Efiw’an ChamanlaVs amendment. 


* M.L.A. (Central) from the Punjab. 
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Vrocedure^ommittee. 

Mr. Miihshi, moving consideration of the Procedure Coiii- 
niitlec’s report, asked that in order to secure informality of 
discus jon and dispatch, the House do go into Committee and 
its proceedings be held in camera. 

He said that the Rules Committee had to work under great 
pressure, because it was highly essential that before the 
Assembly dispersed the rules were adopted and the organisation 
of the Constituent Assembly was functioning. 

The nieiiibers of the Committee had devoted care and 
attention to every asj^ect of the rules and it had had the 
assistance of distinguished jurists like Sir B. N. Rau and others 
at its disi)osal. Nevertheless, there might be defects, inaccu- 
racies and omissions of certain i)oints of view , but they were 
rules wdiich could be altered and amended by the House. 

C-iving a broad outline of the draft rules, Mr. Munshi 
mentioned that the Committee had changed the nomenclature 
of the permanent Chairman into President. He would be the 
guardian of the piivileges of the Assembly, its spokesman and 
representative and its highest executive authority. 

The Assembly would elect two Vice-Presidents and the 
Chairmen of the three Sections would be ex-officio Vice- 
Presidents of the Assembly. 

In regard to quorum the draft rules provided that two-fifths 
of the members be present both in the Union Assembly and 
in its branches, and in the settling of the provincial constitu- 
tion the required quorum was two-fifths of the representatives 
of the respective provinces. 

The business of the House would be transacted in Hindi, 
Urdu or P'nglish and records would be kept in all three 
languages. 

Rules relating to the Advisory Committee on fundamental 
rights and minorities and in regard to references to Federal 
Court were on the lines contained in the vState Paper. 

Mr. Munshi proceeded to explain the rules under which 
the whole country including the Indian States w’ould have an 
opportunity to study the draft of the constitution to be framed. 

The relevant portion of the rules in this regard reads : 
“The Assembly shall, before finally settling fhe Union constitu- 
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tion, give an opportunity to the several provinces* and States 
through their I^egislatures, to formulate, within such time as it 
may fix, their views upon the resolutions of the Assembly out- 
lining the main features of the constitution, or, if the Assembly 
so decides, upon a preliminary draft of the constitution.’* 

In regard to provincial constitutions, it was prescrijied that 
before they uerc finally settled an opportunity should be giyen 
to the provinces to formulate their views on the preliminary 
decisions of the Sections concerned as to whether a Group con- 
stitution shall be set up for the provinces and with what 
provincial subjects the Group constitution should deal. 

“Tile Constituent Assembly shall not be dissolved except 
by a resolution of the As.sembly by at least two-thirds of the 
whole number of members of the Assembly,” said another rule. 

The Assembly adjourned and met again at 3 , r.M. in camera. 

10. December 22, 1946. 

The Constituent Assembly met today in camera to continue 
the discussion on the Rules and Procedure Committee’s report. 

The Assembly adjourned this evening to meet again at 
II A.M. tomoirou. It is announced that nomination to the 
Committee may lie filed till i p.:m. tomorrow. 

11. December 23, 1946. 

The Secretary to the Constituent Assembly in a Press Note 
issued this evening says : - - 

“The preliminary meeting of the Constituent Assembly 
which began on December g has been adjourned to January 20, 
1Q47. This was announced by the President, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, at the afternoon session today. 

“The Committee of the whole House having considered 
the rules of procedure, a plenary session of the Assembly A\as 
held and the rules as passed by the Committee, adopted. 

A few’ rules and amendments raising important issues have 
been held over for discussion at the adjourned session in 
January. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad announced that no notice of any 
resolution had be<!ii received about a reference to the Federal 
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Court Oil the interpretation of the Groupin^^ clause in the State 
Paper of May i6 and therefore this question would not be 
taken up. 

The folio vvin|> three committees were elected: — 
{iX^'rcdcntials Comnntlce : — Sir Alladi Krishnaswami 
A>yar, Bakshi Sir Tek Chand, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Dr. 
P. K. vSen and Mr. Frank Anthony. 

(2) Staff and Finance Committee: — Mr. Satya Narayan 
Siiiha, Mr. Jaipal Singh, Mr. V. I. Muniswami Pillai, Mr. 
C. E. Gibbon, Mr. N. V. Gadgil, Seth Oovind Dass, Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, Mr. Sriprakas and Sardar Harnam Singh. 

('^) House Committee : —Mr. Kaddhanath Das, Mr. A. K. 
Dass, ]\Ir. Deep Narain Sinha, Khan Abdul Ghaflfar Khan, 
JMr. Jairamdas Daiilatram, Mr. Nandkishore Das, Mr. Mohanlal 
Saxena, ^Ir. H. V. Kamath, Mr. R R. Diwakar, Mrs. Ammu 
Swaminathan and Pandit Sriram Sharma. 

There w as no ctintest for any of the places on the 
Committee.** 


44. DEBATE IN THE HOlkSE OF COMMONS, 
DECEMBER 11-13, 1946. 

Mr. Attlee’s Statement, December 11, 1946. 

Tlie Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, made the following 
statement : 

‘‘The House wdll have seen that the conversations with 
Indian leaders which took place during last week have un- 
fortunately ended without an agreement being achieved. 

“As the House knows Government is.sued a .statement at 
the conclusion of the conversations but members will, no doubt, 
wish to have some account of the present situation. 

“It will be remembered that on May 16 last, the Cabinet 
Mission made proposals which, it was hoped, would bridge the 
gap between tlie Hindu and Muslim points of view and enable 
Indians to frame their own constitution by the accepted demo- 
cratic method of Constituent Assemblj". 

“In order 4 o provide the most hopeful basis for co-operation 
in constitution-making, the Cabinet Mission found it necessary 
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to recommend both the outline of the future col^titution for 
India and the ])articular ])rocedure by which details might be 
elaborated. 

“The essence of their proposals was that while there would 
be a Union of India limited to Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications, there would be an opportunity by the adop- 
tion of a i^articular procedure in the Constituent Assembly for 
tlie Provinces to form Groups for the administration of such 
subjects as it was decided should be dealt with in common. 

“To inovide this opportunity the Mission proposed that 
the Constituent Assembly, after preliminary meeting to decide 
the order of business, should divide up into Sections, two of 
w’hich cover Provinces w^hich, the Muslim League claims, should 
constitute Pakistan. 

“These Sections would settle provincial constitutions and 
decide wh(*ther a (irou]! constitution should be framed for the 
Provinces within the Section and if so, for w’hat subjects. 

“Individual provinces would be free to opt out of a Group 
after the first election under the new constitution. The inten- 
tion of the Mission was that the decisions of Sections should 
I)e taken by a majority vote. 

“Subseciucntly difference of opinion developed between 
the Congress Parly and the Muslim League' as to the meaning 
of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement on the question of procedure 
within the Sections of the Constituent Assembly and it w^as 
largely because of misgivings in regard to this that the Muslim 
League withdrew its acceptance of the Cabinet ]\Iission’s plan 
at the end of July last. 

“The Congress view is that Provinces have the right to 
decide both as to Grouping and as to their own constitutions 
and that, tlierefore, decisions in the Sections cannot be by 
simple majority vote. The Congress, however, have stated that 
they are i)repared to accept the ruling of the P'ederal Court as 
to the proj)er interi>rctation of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement. 

It was mainly in the hoi)e of resolving the difference of 
view^ on this matter that the British G'overnment invited the 
Indian representatives to come to London. 


^ This is not corrA^t. Maulana Azad raised this iH)iiit in his letUr 
to Ivord Pethick-La^^^ence, date«1 May 20, before the League expressed 
its view. Mr. Jinnah*s statement- of May 22 doe^ not refer to this point. 
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'*We had very full and tricndly discussions with Indian 
representative, but I regret to say that up to the present, ue 
have not succeeded in resolving this difficulty. Consequently, 
the Constituent Assembly which was summoned to meet in 
India last Monday is holding its preliminary session without 
representation of the ^Muslim League. 

“In the statement which the Government issued at the 
conclusion of the conversations, \ve have said that wu have liaxl 
legal advice which confirms that the vStatement of May ih 
means wliat the Cabinet Mission have always said was their 
intention, namely, that voting in Sections should be by a 
majority vote. This is the view whicli is accepted liy the 
Muslim League and on tlie basis of whicli they originally 
accepted the Cabinet Mission’s iiroposals. 

“hrom their iKUiit of view, this is an essential element in 
the plan because if the agreement of all provinces within a 
Section is reciuired to the framing of a Grou]) constitution, it 
is pn^bable that the opposition of some of the smaller Provinces 
will prevent Group constitutions being framed. 

“The intention of the Cabinet Mission was that while an 
individual province might be outvoted in a Section, its freedom 
would be safeguarded by the right to opt out of the Group after 
the constitution had been framed. 

“His Majesty’s ( Government feel that all iiarties of the 
Constituent Assembly should agree to work the scheme in the 
way intended by the Cabinet Mission, but if the Constituent 
Assembly desires that this fundameiilal point should be referred 
for a decision of the Federal Court, such a reference should be 
made at a very early date so that the decision can be known 
before the meetings of the vSections of the Constituent Assembly 
take place. 

“It may seem to the Honourable members that these 
differences as to matters of procedure are of small importance 
in relation to the paramount need for securing a constitution 
for India which has the widest ])Ossible measure of consent. 

“A i)eaceful transfer of power to an Indian Government 
freely set uj) by agreement among Indians is a matter of 
supreme importance, not only for India, but for Asia and the 
W’orld as a whole. 
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“But it must be remembered that representatives wlio came 
to London were not in a position to commit their i)arties and 
that the issues stir deep and passionate feelings. Time must 
be given for the ])arties, after full debate, to decide their attitude. 

“It may aLso be that the .subject will come under considera- 
tion by the Federal Court. In these circumstances Government 
feel that a general debate on Indian affairs at the present time 
would be inoi)portunc and might destroy the prosi)ect of 
settlement. 

“I am sure, I am speaking for all parties in this House 
in making an appeal to all communities in India to co-o])erate 
in framing a constitution which, because it is based on consent, 
will be W’elconied by all and worked in a co-operative spirit.” 

On Mr. CIiurchilFs demand a debate on India was agreed to. 

Speech of Sir Stafford Cripps, December 12 , 1946. 

vSir vStafford Cripps opened a two-day debate on India. He 
began by moving the following motion: 

“That this House takes note of the statement on India 
made on December n by the Prime ^liiiister and expresses its 
hope that a seitleineiit of the present difficulties between Indian 
parties will be forthcoming.” 

Declaring that Britain had now, for over a century and a 
half, ])een intimately associated with the develoi)ment of India 
Sir Stafford Cri])])S said : “We have been largely responsible 
f(jr shai)ing her destiny and deciding the course of her history. 
Whether we liave conducted ourselves well or ill, we have 
carried the responsibility in a large measure and today we find 
that India and her peoi)le, like ourselves, are confronted with 
the most grave jjroblems that arise out of that historical 
development. 

“Do not Jet us under-estimate the difficulty of its solution. 
It is sometimes sugge.sted that l)Ut for the intransigence of this 
or that Indian i)arty the matter could be easily solved. That, 
I do not think is in accordance w’ith the true situation. Every- 
one, who has shared in the responsibility for the past of India, 
must likewise .share in the responsibility for the present and 
we as a peo])lc share thai responsibility and that is why we 
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are, all of us, most anxious to find a way out of these present 
difficulties.”' 

The time had now come, said Sir Stafford Cripi)s, when 
Britain wanted to hand over pow’cr to the Indian i>eople. The 
difficulty was how' to accomplish that objective. 

There were two principles, both democratically sound, but 
which were very haul to match to|» ether in a .single process. 

The first w’as the right of the majority to determine its 
•own future without any veto or prohibition from any minority. 
The second was the right of minorities to enjo>' freedom and a 
full voice in the determination of their own future without 
suppression by the majority. 

‘‘The only way in w'hich these tw’o rights can be worked 
out is in democratic assembly where there is give and take. 
We know’ in this House of Commons a degree of tolerance 
betw’eeu tiic parlies. 

“The fundamental difficulty, I believe, in India today is 
that the principal bodies have not shown themselves iirepared 
to trust one anotlui* or work together on a democratic basis. 

“Deep-sealed contention, accentuated by the api)roach of 
handing over of power, has bitterly separated those, who alone 
can determine the future of India. There is no use our girding 
at the facts of history. We must try to overcome <n’ get round 
them.” 

Toud cheers greeted a tribute by Sir Stafford Cripps to the 
ViceroN of India, Lord Wavell, for his “hard and unceasing 
labour” in llie task of forming the Interim Government. 

After recalling the events w’hich had led up to this event 
.Sir Stafford Cri])iiS said : “ The Government is functioning satis- 
factorily today and there have been, I am glad to say, no 
major difficulties within the Goveinnient itself. Unhn’tunately, 
the ])osition is not helped by speeches made in the country 1)\ 
the su])porters of the two parties. It is difficult, as members 
of the Ojiposition know, if not impossible, to maintain unity 
within a Coalition Government if an active and bitter struggle 
is proceeding throughout the country betw’cen partisans of the 
two sides to that coalition.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps declared that the iiosition had, of course, 
been made fat* worse by the outbreak of violence on a large 
scale througlfout manv jirovinces. It w’as right to say, vSir 
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vStafforcl Cripps added, that the leaders on both sides had roundly- 
condeiniied these disturbances and had tried by visiting the 
areas and otherwise to influence their followers to a more calm 
and less violent frame of mind. 

Referring to the riots, Sir Stafford Cripps said : “This 
terrible toll of casualties is an index of the intensity of the 
coiiniiunal feeling that has come into being and though it wdll 
be deplored b\ everyone, who has the interest of India at heart, 
nevertheless it is a stark and naked fact. It settles nothing. 
Indeed it onlv makes settlement more difficult, but is a factor 
none of us can ignore.” 

Sir vStafford Cripps recalled that riots broke out in Calcutta 
after the Alusliiii I.eaguc decision to set aside August i6 as 
Direct Action Day. These riots, he said, shocked the whole 
world by their intensity. He referred to the death-roll of some 
1,000 and ot 10,000 injured. 

Next came the outbreaks in Hastern Bengal, when gangs 
of hooligans carried the reign ot terror into those parts with the 
result that 50,000 evacuees were diiveii out and some 200 deaths 
caused. This was accompanied by abduction, rape and forced 
conversions and as a result wild rumours circulated, greatly 
exaggerating that conduct which was already bad enough. 

“Even worse violence and murder broke out in Bihar and 
spread to the United Provinces. It was not possible to give 
the casualties in Bihar with any accuracy. It w’as probably 
not an exaggeration to init the dead alone at 5,000. It was 
estimated that since September i, there had been 445 deaths 
due to serious rioting in the United Provinces.” 

Referring to the visit of Indian leaders to London, Sir 
Staffoid Cri])i)s said that it was hoped that even at that eleventh 
hour some accommodation might be possible in the calmer 
atmospJierc of London. The leaders at these meetings on both 
sides '-tated that they genuinely desired co-operation in the 
Constituent Assembly and^ that they realised that some aggree- 
ment betANcen the parties A\as essential as the basis for the happy 
and progres.sive future ot India. Nevertheless, they w^ere unable 
to come to any agreenient as to how’ the Constituent Assembly 
should proceed. 

Sir Stafford Cripps declared : “The object of the Cabinet 
Mission was to find means whereby they could balance the 
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desire of the Congress for a strong unitary Federation on the 
one hand with the Muslim League’s desire for autonomy on the 
other. That balance was obtained by a limited centre, the 
constitution of which was to be worked out by a Constituent 
Assembly, in which the Congress would have a clear majority 
on the basis of poiiulation on which it was constituted on the 
one side, and Sections H and C in which the Muslims would 
have their majority on the other hand ; and in w’hich, of course, 
provincial constitutions, and if so decided Group constitutions, 
could be worked out for the two groups of provinces. Thus 
each party had a majority where it was most deeply interested. 
It was, liowever, provided that no province could be forced into 
a Group against its will.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps added that the di.spute wliich arose, as 
to liow’ t\w decision should l)e arrived at in the Sections, was 
already a matter of difference when the Mission was in India. 
Could a i)rovince vote itself out of a Group and itself determine 
its own constitution for the province or were both these matters 
to be decided by a simple majority of the vSection ? 

The latter view’ was clearly the correct one in the opinion 
of the Cabinet Mission, His Majesty’s Governnieiit and their 
legal advisers ; and this view was supported by the Muslim 
League. 

Sir Stafford continued : “The Congress took the contrary 
view. Tlie Congress held that they were prepared to submit 
this (jiiestion of interpretation to the Federal Court and accept 
its decision, but on this, to Oiem, a fundamental point, the 
Muslim League were not prepared to lake that risk. There the 
matter still remained.” 

Sir Stafford Cripi)s .said that the Government had asserted 
definitely their understanding of the document and had stated 
that if the Constituent Assembly desired to refer the matter to 
the Federal Court then they hoped they would do it (juickly so 
as to remove any doubts in their minds. 

But the Government also had to envisage the ]^ossibility in 
the Clause in the final paragraph of the vStatement. This was 
perhaps a statement of the obvious- that if the ^luslini League 
could not be persuaded to come into the Constituent Assembly, 
then parts of the country where they were in a majority could 
not be held to l)e bound by the results. That position had 
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always* been realised by the Congress who had repeatedly said 
that they would not coerce unwilling areas to accept the new 
constitution. 

Sir vStaft’ord Cripps continued : ‘‘I do not wish the House 

to gain the iiiij^reshion that the position is therefore hopeless. 

“We understand that Mr. Jinnah is prepared -to .put the 

matter before his Council with a view to ascertaining whether 
on the basis of the statement of December 6 they are now 
l)rei)ared to enter the Assembly and we hoi^e that the 
Constituent Assembly will show their statesmanshij) and desire 
for. accommodation with* the Muslim League by not committing 
themselves irrevocably to anything that will make it more 
difficult for the Muslim League to come in at a later date. 

“Io)r the moment, therefore, I cannot take that matter any 
further. 

“It is perhai)s a little unfortunate that at this tense and 
(lelicate moment we should have been induced to stage a debate 
in this House.” 

Mr. Churchill : “Are we doing any harm now ?” 

vSir vStafford Cripps : “I hoi)e not. We still have ho])e that 
desiiite the mutual fears and suspicions which reign, the two 
l)arties may eventually find themselves vside by vside in the 
Constituent Assembly and in Sections, for we are as convinced 
now as we have ever been, that it is by such co-operation that 
a satisfactory new constitution for India can l)e hammered out.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps told the House liow matters stood with 
the vStates and the minorities. 

“Regarding Indian States, the Cabinet Mission laid down 
two principles as to the relationshi])s of States to the Crown 
<luring this period of transition, the first, that during the 
traiLsitional period of the Interim Government paramountcy 
would remain with the British Crown. The Britisli Government 
could not and would not, in any circumstances, transfer that 
paramountcy to any other Government of British India. 

“Second, that wlien the transfer of powder takes place in 
British India, then, if I may (luote, ‘as logical consequence and 
in view of desires expressed to them on behalf of Indian States, 
His Majesty’s Government will cease to exercise powers of 
paramountcy’.” 
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Sir Slaffcrd Cripps said that this quotation was in the 
Statement made to the States while the Cabinet Mission was in 
India. 

lie added : '‘This means that the rights of the States, 
which flow from their relationship to the Crown, will no longer 
exist and that the rights surrendered by the States to the para- 
mount povyer will return l^ack to the vStates again. 

“Proposals were also i>ut forward as to the participation of 
representatives of the States in the Constituent Assembly and 
also for a Negotiating Committee representing the States which 
could settle outstanding matters with the representatives of 
major communities in British India. 

“These arrangements were welcomed by the Standing 
Committee of the Cliainher of l^rinces in a Press statement on 
June TO and the Negotiating C'oinmittee has now been set up. 
In that StatcruMit they expreSvSed the view' that the Mission’.s 
plan provided the necessary machinery for attaining by India 
of independence, as well as a fair basis for future negotiations. 

“N(jt unnaturally Indian States are most anxious that all 
major communities should be represented in the Constituent 
Assembly as they do not wish to be m the position of having 
to deal with one community only. Their ability, indeed, to co- 
operfate must depend to some extent on what hai)pens as 
regards the entry of the Muslims into the Constituent 
Assembly.” 

Dealing with the minorities, vSir Stafford Cripps said that 
it would be reiiieinbered that in the i>ro[)Osals of iq 42 , it was 
laid down that one of the conditions of acceptance by Britain 
of the new' constitution was that there should be a treaty which 
among other things would contain a provision for the protection 
of minorities. 

“In the proposals of the Cabinet Mi.ssion this year the 
conditions of minorities were stated differently. That is, it 
was stated that a satisfactory provision for their protection 
should api)car in the constitution and this w'e believe to be 
a more effective w^ay and indeed, it is in line with the demands 
put forward by Dr. Ambcdkar to the Viceroy in 1942 when he 
stressed the ineffectiveness of treaty ])rolcction and the need 
for incorporation of protective provisions in the constitution 
itself. 
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“The' second point of interest is the provision suggested 
by ^’Mission for seeing that proper protection of minorities 
should be incorporated in the constitution. 

“At first sight, it might appear that this could be done 
by giving them weiglitage in the Constituent Assembly. But 
\N hen the position is examined, it will be found that if sufficient 
weightage is given to make the representation really- effective 
for each of the minorities in the Constituent Assembly or in 
the Sections, then it places the majority parties in an imi)ossible 
I)Osition. 

“It would, for instance, de])rivc the Muslims of thur 
majority in vSections B and C. In fact quite a lot of minority 
representatives have been elected to the Constituent Assembly 
owing to proportional representation and with some assistance 
from the major parties’. There are six Indian Christians, three 
Anglo-Indians, 2Q Scheduled Castes of Congress sponsoring and 
two of other sponsoring. The Sikhs, of course, have been dealt 
with as a major i)arty in the Punjab, which is their stronghold, 
and they themselves have elected their own quota of 
representatives. 

“The Mission felt this was not in itself enough and so 
proposed an advisory committee on, among other things, 
minorities to attain full representation of all minorities, espe- 
cially those not otherwise represented in the Assembly and it 
was the intention that this should be an authoritative body, 
whose recommendations would carry w'eight both with the 
Assembly and the Sections. 

“Those are the general ])rovisions with regard to the 
minorities. 

“I would mention two of the special cases, Sikhs and the 
Depressed Classes. The ])Osition of the Sikhs is a very difficult 
one, because they do not have majority in any single province 
or area of the country and it is, therefore, impossible to devise 
any method of giving them any form of autonomy. 

“They are, however, a very important community, almost 
entirely centred in the Punjab. 

“They wished that in the Section which contained the 
Punjab they should be given the right to veto any provision 


This is true in case of the Congress, but not in ca^e of the League. 
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which affected their .coiiniiuiiity, just as the IVIusliiii League 
had such rigJl-t in the Constituent AsseiJfbly itself. '‘•^ThaRyast 
not possible, because a similar right would have had to be 
given to the other minorities and if two such vetoes had existed 
it would have been a certainty that the See'tioii would not have 
arrived at any decision at all. By avoiding partition which 
would have divided the Sikhs into two halves thev were saved 
worse solution from their point of view*. The Sikhs were not 
perhaps in so had a position as they have thought. Both the 
other two communities must be anxious for their sui)port. If 
that very valiant community will exercise patience thev will 
find rticy will come very well out of it.** 

Jiegarding the Scheduled Castes, Sir Stafford Crijips said, 
as it turned out, the>’ Jiad got two representatives in the Interim 
Government, one from the Congress organisation and one 
(Iiidepcnclent) iioni Bengal who was in fact a sympathiser with 
Dr. Ambedkai’s federation. 

Ill the Constituent Assembly, there were 2C) Congress 
representatives of the Scheduled Castes and tw’o others. He 
hoped representation would be given to both the organisations 
in the Advisory Committee on minorities. 

In conclusion lie said : “After careful re-examination of tin* 
scheme put forward in May last, we are convinced that it is 
not only a fair but a feasible scheme. 

Whatever the scheme, it is clear, it can only succeed by 
co-o]>eration and a certain degree of tolerance, whether in the 
C'oiistitneiit A.ssembly or in the vSections. Neither community 
can force the other to accei)t its decisions, unless there is suffi- 
cient mutual trust of the basic democratic intention of both 
parties. We hope bolh the parties may arrive at an agreement 
between them in which they arc both honourably bound, not 
■only in letter, but also in si)irit.’* 

IMbr. ChurchilFs Speech. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, Leader of the Oiiposition, began 
by saying that the Opposition associated itself with Sir Stafford 
in his appeal to the various leaders of ])arties in India to abstain 
from violent propaganda, and invective against each other, 
which might have the effect of bringing about a recrudescence 
or intensification of the grave disorders, which had occurred. 
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“Sir Stafford Cripps deplored in moderate terms the fact that 
v\c are having a debate on this subject today, but it would be 
pity if the British Empire in India passed out of life into history 
without the House ot Commons seeming to take any interest 
in the affair, without any record even in the Hansard of the 
transaction. “ 

Declaring that the Opi)osition would not divide the House, 
]\lr. Churchill said : “We must indulge in the hope that an 
agreement will be reached between the two great Indian religions 
and their i:)olilical ])arlies, which give modern expression to 
their age-long antagonisms.** 

Ai)i)arently referring to his insistence on having a del)ate 
Mr. Churchill said . “If w’e remain silent after all these months, 
it might be lliought that \ve were in agreement with His 
Majesty *s Government and that the policy they were pursuing 
was the national i)olicy find not the party policy of the forces 
they represent. It might be thought that this was the policy 
w'hich was endorsed and the execution of which was endorsed 
by the British people as a whole, whereas for good or for ill, 
the responsibility rests with His Majesty*s Government. 

“On their heads lies the responsibility not only for execu- 
tion but for the impulse they have given to a great many 
tendencies, wdiich are dominant in this matter today. 

“1 will say nothing to derogate from any utterance or state- 
ment made by members of the other parties, but I would be 
very sorry indeed that as matters unfold in India there should 
be any question of our being held accountable at the present 
time for the course of events. 

“Therefore, w'c arc bound to take the opiwrtunity of 
bringing the affair to the light of day.** 

Mr. Churchill added; “There was and still is a general 
measure of consent here and throughout the land to the final 
transference of power from the House of Commons into Indian 
hands, but that transference, if it is to take place, must be 
based upon agreement and co-o]ieration of the principal masses 
and forces among the Indian people. Only in this w'ay could 
that transference take place without measureless bloodshed out 
there and lasting descredit to our name in the world. 

“Those who are acquainted with the general movement of 
our relations w’ith India over the last 20 years have hoped that 
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the desire of many Indians to be rid for ever of British rule and 
guidance would have brought a melting of hearts among the 
vast populations inhabiting the Indian continent and that they 
should have joined together to maintain the peace and unity 
of India and stride more boldly into their independent future. 

“It is necessary to place on record the undoubted fact that 
no such melting of hearts has occurred. In fact, I think that 

fliof n^onlrl Kn ati r*mifra-r\7 
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all facts and omens point to the revival in acute and violent 
foiin of the internal hatreds and quarrels, which have long lain 
dormant under the mild incompelence of liberal British control. 
To me, it would come as no surprise if there was complete 
failure to agree. As I warned the House in ig.si, if we were 
lo wash our hands of responsibility, a fierce civil war would 
immediately l^reak out between ^Muslims and Hindus. But this 
warning like others fell on deaf ears.“ 

Air. Churchill said that he always bore in mind the w'ords 
used by his father w’hen Secretary of State for India 60 years 
ago in 18^5 — “Our Rule in India is, as it were, a sheet of oil 
spread out over the .'surface and keeping calm and quiet and 
unruflied by storms an immense and profound ocean of 
humanity.** 

That was a task, commented Air. Churchill, wdiich w'ith all 
their shortcomings and through all their ordeals, they had faith- 
fully and loyally pursued since Queen Victoria assumed the 
Imperial Crown. 

“That is the task which we have now' declared ourselves 
willing to abandon, abandon completely, jirovided we have such 
assurances of agreement between Indian races, religious parties 
and forces as will clear us of the responsibility of leaving India 
to a hideous collapse and catastrophe. We have no such 
assurances at the present time.** (Conservative cheers). 

An agreement in India was an indispensable condition. It 
was the foundation of the Crip])s and Cabinet Alissions. “There 
is no agreement yet before us. 1 say yet there is only strife 
and bloodshed and the prospect more worse. That is the first 
point we must take in)te of — absence of an agreement, w'hich 
was the common ground betw’een us and W’ould stand as the 
foundation of future transference of powder.** 

16 
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Mr. Churchill said : “The second point was the cardinal 
error of the British Government when, on August 12, they 
invited one single Indian party, the Congress, to nominate all 
the members of the Viceroy’s Council (Conservative cheers), 
thereby precipitating strife and massacres over a wide region 
(Conservative cheers and Labour shouts of protest) unparallelled 
in India since the Indian Mutiny of 1857. Indeed, it is certain 
that more peoi)le have lost their lives or been wounded in India 
by violence since the Nehru Government was installed in office 
four months ago than in the previous 90 years, four generations 
of men, covering a large part of live reigns.” 

“That”, said Mr. Churchill, “was only a foretaste of what 
might well come in the future. It might be only the first few 
heavy drops of rain before the thunderstorm broke. This 
‘frightful slaughter* in wide regions had in the main fallen 
upon the Muslim minorities.” 

Quoting reports from “high and creditable witnesses’* of 
what had taken jdace in Bihar, Mr. Winston Churchill said that 
it cast into shade the Armenian atrocities with which (Badstonc 
once stirred the moral sense of Liberal Britain. 

“We are, of course, cauterised by all we have passed 
throuigh ourselves, our ^faculty for wonder is ruptured, our 
faculfy of reason is numb. The world is full of misery and 
pathos, but it has not stirred us as it would have done our 
fathers or ])redecessors in this House.” 

He doubted very much whether the official figure of 10,000 
lives lo^'t since the Interim Administration of Pandit Nehru 
look over represented half the total of racial and religious 
murders to date. “This outbreak of animal fury had ravaged 
many large districts and mav, at any time, rCvSume or spread 
its devastation through the teeming cities and provinces as big 
as England or the British Isles.” 

It was some comfort to recall that both Muslim and Hindu 
leaders had joined together to arrest or at least to mitigate 
“this api)alling degeneration.” 

Mr. Churchill added “I have been informed that it was 
Pandit N'ehru himself who gave the order, which the Provincial 
Government of Bihar had been afraid to give, for the police and 
troops to fire upon a Hindu mob who were exterminating the 
Muslim minority in their midst. That is certainly to his credit. 
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May it be taken as an encouraging sign. Nevertheless, 1 must 
record m}' own belief which I have long held that any attempt 
to establish the reign of Hindu numerical majority in India 
will never lie achieved without a civil w^ar. 

“Perhaps it will not be in fronts of armies or organised 
forces, but in thousands of different places. Such a war would 
lead through uncountable agony to an awful abridgement in 
the p'^jnilalion. 

“Any attempt by the Congress party lo establish Hindu 
rule on the basis of majority, measured by standards of Western 
civilisation or what is left of it, by proceeding with the forms 
and formulas of Government with which we are familiar, will 
at a ver.v early stage be fatal to any conception of the unity of 
India”. 

Mr. Churchill added that disputes and deadlocks were not 
the issue at stake. They w'cre only symbols of the passion 
and hatred of thousands of years. The unity of India was a 
superlicial appearance iinpOvSed there by long generations of 
British rule and it would pass away for long periods of time 
once the imi)artial element of guidance from outside was 
withdrawn. 

Another new and im]X)rtant fact, said Mr. Churchill, was 
the declaration by the British Government that a constitution 
sliould be framed by the Constituent Assembly, in wliich each 
section of the Hindu population had been represented and that 
the Government could not contemplate forcing such a consti- 
tution on unwilling parts of the country. 

“If this at least is the .settled policy of Government, it wall 
carry them far. It comprises within its scope the discharge 
of our obligations both to the Muslim inhabitants of India and 
to those, who are called Scheduled or Depressed Classes. 

“How' this policy will be carried into effect it is not jjossiblc 
to foresee, still less to foretell at this moment. It is indeed a 
formidable programme. 

“That declaration appears to me to be the most important 
milestone in this long journey. 

“The British Government owed special protection to the 
Muslims numbering 90,000,000, who comprised the majority of 
the fighting elements of India, and the Untouchables of anything 
from 40,000,000 to 60,000,000. They had been outwitted and 
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outmanoeuvred on this question. The pretence was put for- 
ward that they were a small part of the vast Hindu community 
not entitled to be considered as a minority community in Indian 
life. 

“I must ask the Prime Minister to state the Government’s 
view and intentions on this particular point. Are untouchables 
to be considered as an entity by themselves entitled to consi- 
deration given to entities or are they merely to be used to swell 
the numerical size of those whom they regard as their 
opprcssois?” 

Turning to the character of the Constituent Assembly 
W’hich, he said, w’as apparently to proceed to make a Republic 
for India and engage upon it at once, Mr. Churchill said, 
^‘They are dealing with the fortunes of all Indians. A large 
part is not even to be represented.” 

Mr. William Cove (Labour) interjected : “Is Mr. Churchill 
in favour of extending the franchise?” 

Mr. Churchill : “Yes, certainly. Mr. Cove laughs. I have 
always been in favour of extending the franchise. I believe 
in the will of the peoide. But I do not believe in perversion 
of the will of the people — actively organised and engineered 
minorities wdio liaving seized upon powder by force or fraud 
or chicane go forward and use that power in the name of vast 
masses with whom they have long lost all effective connection.” 

Ml. Churchill continued: “A decivsion is to be taken as 
a result of wdiich British connection with India will come to an 
end. I am not at all admitting that the decision represents 
the wish of tlie people of India. Nor do I admit that the 
authorities w’ho are going to utter this expression can claim 
democratic title which in modern days attaches to those who 
speak for large majorities of universal suffrage electorates 

“But the Cabinet INlission’s proposal of May for setting up 
the Constituent Assembly w\as essentially a proposal that 
the main political parties of India vshould meet and through 
their representatives endeavour to w^ork out the proposed 
constitution.” 

JVIr. Churchill asked if the British Government considered 
that the meetings now taking place in New^ Delhi, which the 
Muslim League W'ere not so far attending at all, were in any 
sense meetings of a valid Constituent Assembly. The fact that 
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Muslims were refusing to attend remained a fact, whoever was 
to blame for it, and a meeting of one side without the other 
was not a conference. 

“Indeed, the text of the proposals of the Government and 
of vSir Stafford Cripps whose ability had been devoted with such 
disastrous effects to furthering of the whole of this policy. . . 

Mr. Churchill was interrupted with loud Government cries 
of “Shame** and one voice called out “Dirty**. 

In an atmosphere of rapidly increasing excitement, Mr. 
Churchill said, “I remember when Sir Stafford Cripps went out 
as representative of the Government of which I was the head 
and liow wc had to pull him up because .... 

Mr. Churchill halted amidst the interruption and then said, 
“I do not want to say anything** — He was interrupted again by 
loud Gov^'rnn:ent cries of “Shocking**. 

Sir vStafford Cripi)S, red in the face, rose from his seat on 
the Government Front Bench in the midst of the noise and 
said, “If ^Ir. Churchill intends to disclose what passed between 
me and the Cabinet on that occasion 1 hope he will disclose 
it all.** (I^oud Government cheers). 

Mr. Churchill rejdied, “vSir vStafford Cripps is quite right in 
what he says and I shall not pursue this point. (Laughter). 
What is all this laughter? No one impugns the conscientious 
integrity and virtue of Sir Stafford Cripps, but 1 must say that 
in the Cabinet Mission, of which wc have results published 
wdiich have taken place under the present Government, his 
influence has, I have every reason to believe, been used for 
altogether undue emphasis being placed on advantages being 
given to Hindus. (Cries of “No**). 

“At any rate. Sir Stafford Cripps can defend himself and 
no one more than he has taken responsibility in this matter, 
because neither of his colleagues could compare in that acute- 
ness and energy of mind with wdiich he devoted himself to so 
many to])ics injurious to the strength and w’elfarc of the State. 
(Further interruption). 

“To return to the validity of the present Constituent 
Assembly, on w'hich I trust we shall have a statement, the 
Document of May arranged that if the President of the Assembly 
should decide that a matter raised is not a major communal 
issue, the pally which objects and maintains it as a major 
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communal issue may claim that the matter is referred for the 
opinion of the Federal Court. 

''How is it possible that this procedure should work if the 
party tliat objects is not there?** Therefore, the meeting at 
Delhi is not the proposed Constituent Assembly. 

“Take a more homely analogy ; if a bride or a bridegroom 
fails to turn up in the Church the result is not what is called 
a unilateral wedding. (Laughter). The absolute essence is 
that both the parties should be there.** 

]\rr. Churchill continuing said : “It is still pertinent to 
inquire if His Majesty’s Government consider that their proposed 
conference of the Constituent Assembly has begun.** 

He added, “I feel bound to end on a positive conclusion 
although I will express it rather in terms of negation. (Gov- 
ernment laughter) . 

“fn all this confusion, uncertainty and gathering storm 
which those ^^ho have studied the Indian problem for long 
years might ucll have foreseen there ai)pear at the 'present time 
three probable choices before the British Parliament. 

^‘The first is to proceed with ruthless logic to quit India 
regardless of what may hai)j)en there. This we can certainly 
do. Nothing can i^revciit us if it be the will of Parliament 
from gathering together our uomen and children and unarmed 
civilians and marching under strong rearguards to the sea. 
That is one choice. The second is to assert the ])riiiciple so 
often proclaimed that the King needs no unwilling subjects and 
that the British Commonwealth of Nations contemplates no 
compulsory ]>artnership ; and that in default of real agreement 
partition of India between the two different races and religions, 
widely differing entities, mUvSt be faced’*. 

;Mr. Churchill concluded, “Those who wish to make their 
own lives in their own w^ay may do so and the gods be with 
them and those who desire to find in variety of systems means 
of association with our great free Commonw’calth may also be 
l)ermitted to take the course which ultimately they may show 
themselves ready to take. 

“It follows, of course, from this course, this second alter- 
native, that anarchy and massacre must be prevented and that 
failing measure of agreement not now in sight, an impartial 
administration responsible to Parliament shall be set up to 
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maintain the fundamental guarantees of life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness of millions, nay, the hundreds of millions of humble 
folk who now stand in jeopardy, bewilderment and fear. 
Whether that can be achieved or not by any apparatus of 
British-controlled Government that we can form from our dis- 
located resources is again a matter upon which it is now im- 
possible to form a final judgment. 

‘'One thing, however, there is that, whatever happens, we 
must not do ; we must not allow’ British troops or British officers 
in the Indian Army to become agencies and instruments of 
enforcing Caste Hindu domination upon go, 000,000 ISlusliius and 
60,000,000 untouchables nor must the prestige or authority of 
the British pow’cr in India even in its sunset be used in i^artner- 
shii) on either side of these profound and awful cleavages. 

“For such a force to be used to enforce religious and party 
victory upon minorities of scores of millions would seem to 
combine disadvantages of all policies and lead us ever deeper 
in traged.v without giving us relief from our burdens or libera- 
tion, however sadlv purchased, from moral and factual 
responsibility. 

“It is because we feel that these issues should be placed 
bluntlv’ and plainly before British and Indian peoples even 
amid their present distresses and perplexities that we thought 
it our bounden duty to ask for this debate.’* (Loud Opposition 
Cheers) . 

Speech of Mr. A. V. Alexander, December 13, 1946. 

Reidying to the de])ate Mr. ^Vlexander declared that the 
action w liicli the Government Iiad pursued throughout its 
jieriod of office had in view the imjdcmeiitatioii of the pledges 
given by the previous Governments to the Indian people. He 
rejected Mr. Churchiirs assertiem that it had not been the 
national policy or that this policy had not ])ecn endorsed l)y 
the British people. 

Mr. Churchill had suggested that the British (h)vernment 
was responsible for the powerful impulse given to a great nianj^ 
tendencies dominant in the Indian situation today. “If he 
says it is the action of the Government which gives impulse 
to all these hatreds or quarrels, then I repudiate this as false.” 
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Turning to Mr. Churchill’s charge that Government had 
committed a cardinal error by inviting the Congress party after 
having made other efforts to nominate members of the Interim 
Government, Mr. Alexander said that he was deeply shocked 
to hear Mr. Churchill say that that action had precipitated 
a series of massacres over wdde regions. He repudiated this 
charge and pointed out that a Commission of Inquiry was in- 
vestigating the cause of the riots. 

Rejdying to Mr. ChurchiH’s question w4iether it was the 
Government’s policy for the Depressed Classes to be treated as 
a separate i)olitical entity, Mr. Alexander said that whether 
or not any separation of that kind should be given to them 
was a matter for the Constituent Assembly. The Government 
did not consider it de.sirable or in the interests of the Depressed 
Chusses tliat they should attempt to influence the Assembly in 
that matter. Their view was that provisions in the constitu- 
tion were the right methods for providing safeguards for the 
rights of minority elements. He reminded the House of what 
the Cabinet ^Mission had said, viz., that when tlie Constituem: 
Assembly completed their labours the British Government 
W'ould recomiiicnd to Parliament to take necessary action to 
enable the new* constitution to come into operation, subject 
to two matters. One of them was adecpiate provision for the 
])rotection of minorities. Both the major parties had declared 
their intention of making projier provision for protection of 
minorities in the constitution and the (lovernment saw' no 
reason to doubt that the Constituent Assembly w’ould do so. 

In the course of his speech ^Ir. Alexander once referred 
to “future India, which we all hoi)e will get complete freedom.” 

Mr. Churchill, intervening : “Bv complete freedom, does 
the Minister mean indeiiendeiice ?” 

Mr. Alexander : “Yes”. 

]\Ir. Churchill: “Why not say so?” 

Mr. Alexander : “T am always prepared to take instruc- 
tions from such a master of the Hnglish language as Mr. 
Churchill on what words ought to be chosen. He knows a 
great deal about the choice of words, but if independence means 
freedom it may also be that freedom means independence. But 
w’e have always stated our view’s on this matter in almost pre- 
cisely the same terms as ihc offer made by the vSecretary of 
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Slate for Tndia in June 1945 in which he said he hoped they 
would be able to get their complete freedom within the 
Commonwealth or without it. We have not departed either in 
words or in spirit from that. (Oovernment cheers). I am sure 
Mr. Churchill, for whom 1 have such respect for his great 
leadership during the war, will not make small debating points 
like that.’* 

Mr. Churchill : “This expression ‘full freedom’ does require 
a more precise definition. I saw it was said the other day 
that India would take a step towards freedom and gain her 
freedom, but as a matter of fact, as far as freedom is eoncerned, 
she has had an immense measure of freedom. But the question 
of independence has a different asjiect of freedom, and at the 
stage we have reached in these discussions it is necessary to 
distinguish b ‘tween the two in the statements which are made. 
We are at this iiKunent expecting to hear that the Constituent 
Assembly, with whatever validity attached to it, has declared 
ill favour of an independent Indian republic. That is indepen- 
dence — whether it is fieedom is a matter which only the future 
can sIkw.v.’* 

^Ir. Alexander: “At any rate Indians will be free to 
choose what is to be the constitution of their Republic and how 
that will translate freedom to theii jieople. What we have 
laid upon iis is the duty to implement the idedges of (Govern- 
ment after (Governiiient, that they should have the opjiortunity 
to be free.** 

Mr. Clinrchill : “In the decision now being taken at Delhi 
by the Conslilueiit Assembly in favour of an independent 
Indian Republic, is that to be judged by the (Government as 
a decision of a valid authoritative constituent body although 
it (Uily reiwesents one major community in India?** 

Mr. Alexander : “1 am certainly not going to be drawn 
into a statement this afternoon as to exactly what our ])osition 
is upon decisions which have not yet been taken. We stand 
upon our scheme in regard to procedure. We stand uj^on our 
interpretation of the position wdiich we gave la.st W’eek, in our 
statemeiit of December 6, and are confining our efforts at the 
moment to doing our best to j)ersuade both the communities 
to come together to avoid bloodshed and communal strife and 
get on with flishioning of a free constitution for India. We 
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will in the light of the scheme of May i 6 deal with the decision 
of the Constituent Assembly appropriately when it has taken 
its decision. 1 am not going to make replies to hypothetical 
questions.’* 

Rarl Wiiitertbn : “Do I understand that he cannot give 
the answer to the specific (juestion— Will the Government be 
bound by decisions in the Assembly in which the Muslim 
League would not be present?” 

]VIr. Alexander : “I said 1 could not answer hypothetical 
questions. Wc have made our position perfectly clear in certain 
respects. In the last paragraph of our statement last week 
VA’C made it clear we would not contemplate forcing uj^oii an 
unwilling coinniunity anything they did not want. The 
Congress itself accepts that. In our statement of May 25 we 
have agreed to leave constitution-making to Indians provided 
\^e get pro])er protection for minorities. We want that in the 
coiivStitution. Wc shall adhere to our pledges to the Indian 
people.” 

Mr. Churchill : “Are we to understand that the Govern- 
ment at this present moment reserve their decision as to the 
validity of the j^roceediiigs of the Constituent Assembly?” 

Mr. Alexander.: “1 am not going to give a legal answer 
this afternoon alxnit the validity of the proceedings. I repeat 
the scheme for election for the Constituent Assembly uas 
carried out and, if the Muslim League abstained from going 
there, how can you prevent a duly elected Assembly from going 
on to do its business?” 

Mr. Churchill ; “1 ask a direct and immediate question. Is 
the issue of the validity of the AvSsenibly reserved by the 
Government or not?” 

Mr. Alexander: “I have great respect for Mr. Churchiirs 
long parliamentary exi)ericnce, but I still think that the question 
is hypothetical. We arc still labouring to get them to attend 
the Constitueiii Assembly, and I am going to make no further 
statement this afternoon on this point. I do not think I am 
called upon to do so.” (Labour cheers). 

Mr. Churchill : “I think he has in fact answered because 
he has said that the Government have no further statement to 
make this afternoon. That is another way of saying they have 
reserved their opinions.” 
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Mr. Alexander : “Mr. Churchill is very clever in these 
matters. He is good at making commitments. But I am not 
comiiiitted to the statement he has just made. 1 shall leave 
that for the Government to deal with in the circumstances they 
are faced with at the time.** 

]\lr. Alexander concluded : “1 beg all leaders of Indian 
thought, I beg the people of this country, whilst thanking them 
for .supporting our general efforts up to date, to go on maintain- 
ing tolerance in this country and to develop greater tolerance 
in India. 

“We have now given them a base on which they can 
proceed to make their own constitution. Although it is per- 
fecth' true that differences on the (piestion of procedure cover 
a' great deal of strife and enmity, the only real diflerence 
between this country and India is the difference betw^een Indians 
themselves on the question of procedure. 

“Sir*el\ wr can beg and plead with them now to come 
together in the C'onstituent Assembly anjl to make a constitu- 
tion which is free but which allow’s no damage and no harm 
to be done to the liberty of the minorities. If they can come 
to us with a constitution like this, this Government will carry 
out every word of its pledges to them and recommend the 
cession of its sovereignty to a body set up which provides 
conij)lete freedom for all comiiiunities and all minorities w’ithin 
its ranks.*’ 

[Tile Goveriiiiient motion was approved without a vote. | 


45. DKBATK IN Tlin HGUvSh OK LORIXS, 
DECEMBKR 19^6. 

Statement of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, December 11, 1946. 

Lord Petliick-Lawreiice made a statement identical with 
that made by Mr. Attlee in the House of Commons today. 

Speech of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, December 16, 1946. 

Replying to Viscount Simon’s speech I/)rd Pcthick- 
Lawrence said that there was almo.st complete unanimity 
throughout Britain on the main issue that the time had come for 
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Indians to have independence, whether within or without the 
British Coiiinionwealth according to their desire. 

That being so, it was no longer possible for this country to 
frame a constitution for India, still less to impose one. Their 
constitution must be made by Indians for Indians and must 
command the consent of the major communities and be fair to 
the minorities generally. 

The Cabinet Mission recommended what they considered 
the most hopeful method for constitution-making. But the 
Government had made it clear that no minority should be able 
to place a veto on the advance of the majority. 

“I would lefer Viscoiint vSimon to the last paragrajd! of the 
statement of December 6. The Goveriinieiit have nothing to 
add to it*’. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence added : “Although the parties 
took ])art in the election of the Constituent Assembly, it is well- 
known that the Muslim League representatives are not taking 
their seats at the preliminary sittings which are now’ being held 
and which are, therefore, clearly not representative of the two 
major communities. The British Government still hope that 
before the meetings of the vSections take place, it will become so 
representative. 

“With that object in view’ they do not think it desirable to 
make any statement on the hypothetical question beyond that 
W’hich they have made already. 

“1 turn now to the suggestion relating to the function of 
the Constituent Assembly under normal conditions. Viscount 
vSimon asked whether the Assembly now sitting at Delhi is 
restricted in its endeavour to frame a constitution to the basic 
form recommended by the Mission’’. 

“Under the Cabinet Mission’s proi)osals,’’ Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence said, “the Constituent Assembly cannot frame a 
constitution which departs from the form reconnneiided by the 
Mission unless agreed upon w’ith the approval of the majority 
of re])resentatives of each major party. 

“It is i)rovided that any resolution varying the i)rovisions 
^of i)aragraph 15 or raising any communal issue .shall reciuire a 
majority of representatives present and voting of each of the 
major communities. 
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“A reference has been made to a speech by Pandit Nehru 
at Benares.^ I would not minimise the gravity and importance 
of the remarks attributed to him. I should be inclined to think 
that the speech at Benares was a political rejoinder to a very 
provocative s])eech made only a few days ago in the House of 
Commons. 

“Be that as it may, I can say that the position of the 
Government remains unchanged.’* 

''Our intentions stand**, Loid Pethick-Iyawrence declared, 
“our conviction stands that only on a fa.st agreement can a stable 
constitution be created. Our intention remains to do all in our 
power to l)ring the parties together.** 

Lord Pethick-Lawreiice shared the appeal made by I^ord 
Simon both to the Mu.slims and the Congress to find accommoda- 
tion which would enable them to sit together in the Constituent 
AvSsemblv aitd create a situation which would command the 
support of all sides. 

Dealing with the proposals for the setting up of vSectioiis, 
he said that the qiustion at issue was as to vote between 
difTerent provinces in the Sections. It was to rCvSolve this i.ssue 
that the Indian leaders were invited to this country, regarding 
w’hich visit the British Government issued their stateiiieiil on 
December 6. 


^ 111 a s])cedi (IcliverLd in the Town Hall grounds, Benares, on 

December 15, 194(5, Paiulit Nehru <lec1are<l that wliaUvcr fcTiii of 

constitution was decided in the Coii'-tilnent \sseiiihly would become 
the constitution of a Free linlia, whellur Britain accejaed that or not. 

Pandit Nehru said that the British (5oveminent w'a^* lliiiikiiig that 
the decisions of the Coiistiucnt Assembly were not binding on her. 
“But we liave not entered tlie Coiistitneiit Assembly,” he went on, 
“to place our decisions in a siher dish and dance 'ittendance on the 
British (lovernnieiit for acceptance. 

We have now altogether stopped to ItKik to London. We know 
that there are some dillerences amongst us Init we shall settle them 

ourselves. We cannot and will not tolerate any outside iiiterlereiice.” 

Pandit Nehru ailded that India’s relations W’itli Britain henceforth 
would depend (ni how the British acted at present. “We want to ho 
friendly with all the conntrie.s of the world, o\en with Britain, hut only 
if Britain did not put hiiidraiice.s in our march towards complete frecdoiii. 
Wc w^ant to forget British misdeeds of the past. If British behaviour 
towards India at ])rcsent improves Britain would reap favourable re- 
sults, hut if their behaviour remained had Britain could not expect 
good results. 

We have advanced .so much on the path to freedom that it is not 
possible for us to retrieve.” 
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He added : “1 should like to make it quite plain that the 
British Government do not consider that this issue is one which, 
it is desirable, should be referred to the Federal Court. 

•'The statement of December o makes this clear and also 
the interpretation which the British Government themselves 
hold. The view of the Government is that this interpretation 
should be accepted by all parties. They only mention the 
matter of the Federal Court because the Constituent Assembly 
is to refer the issue to the Federal Court. That was the view 
expres.sed by the Congress. It should be done without 
delay.** 

Continuing he said : ‘‘I wish to make it quite clear that 

His Majesty*s Government stand by their interpretation of the 
statement of May ib as set out in that statement and that they 
will by no means depart from it even if the Federal Court 
should be appealed to. I hope agreement may yet be reached in 
a way which will allay fears of both parties.** 

Lord Pethick-LawTence said that it must be obvious to all 
that no constitution could be successfully brought into being 
and survive unless it was based on mutual consent. 

There was anxiety in certain quarters, he said, whether the 
majority in a Section might not impose a provincial constitution 
on a province contrary to the wishes of the inhabitants and of 
such a character as to prevent the wishes of the majority of the 
inhabitants prevailing in the decision whether or not to stand 
out of a Group. He was sure that neither side had any wish 
that this should take ]dace and he saw no reason why the two 
major communities should not come to agreeement between 
themselves which would avoid any danger of that happening. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that the manner in which the 
scats representing the States should be filled in the ConvStituent 
Asscm])ly was to be negotiated between a committee appointed 
by the Indian vStates and a committee appointed by the British 
India side of the Constituent Assembly. The States had 
appointed their Committee and when the Committee had been 
appointed by the British India part of the Assembly, 
negotiations could begin. 

The Cabinet Mission had made it clear, and the British 
Government had since reiterated, that they could not in any 
circumstances transfer paramountcy to the Indian Government. 
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The position would be that, when British authority had with- 
drawn from free India, the powers of paraiiiountcy would lapse, 
and as a necessary corollary, the obligations of the States to the 
Crown would lapse also. 

Dealing with the Cabinet Mission’s ])roposal that an 
advisory committee should be constituted to make rei)resenta- 
tions as to the minorities. Lord Pethick- Lawrence .said that the 
committee would lie an authoritative body representing both the 
minorities themselves and the loading experienced statesmen 
from India. It seemed to the British Government that as all 
parties in India were anxious that minorities should have due 
protection, recommendations of such a committee should not be 
disregarded. 

Conclucline , 1 oul Pethick-LawTence appealed to those 

taking part in the deliate to make full allowance for the 
inherent diflicultics. He was not pleading, he said, for 
indulgence tor himself or the British Government. The House 
was fully entitled to make such criticism of them as they 
thought fit. He was pleading foi the Indian leaders wdio had 
feceiitly come to London — his friends, as he w’as sure they 
W’ould alloAv him to call them. They w'ere all men with very 
heavy responsibilities, who w’ere spokesmen for large masses of 
their fellow’ conntiynien and w’omen whom they had to carry 
w’ith them in anv approach to a settlement. He was sure the 
House had no wish to say anything which might make it more 
difficult for these men to come together. 


4b. MR. JINNAH’S vSPKECH IN KINGSWAY HALL, 
LONDON, DhXEMBRR 1046. 

Mr. Jinnah tonight addre.^sed Muslim Leaguers in Britain 
assembled in Kiiigsway Hall, London. 

He said : “1 am glad that I have been given this opportu- 

nity of giving you facts about India. It is a long story. It 
seems from what I have noticed in the Press in the past few 
days that the British people were asleep during the last seven 
or eight months while the Labour Government w^as handling 
the problem -of Indi&. Now^ I see there is a change. That is 
a very good sign indeed. 
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‘‘I am glad that the British people have awakened a bit. It 
is the tradition of the British nation that they only wake up 
when theie is something dangerous. 

“The Cabinet Mission came to India in March and tried to 
understand the situation there, and after lots of conversations 
they ))ut forward what is known as a long-term and a short- 
term scheme. The Congress did not accept the long-term 
proposals in fact. They ‘accepted,* on their ow^n terms, with 
reservations and with their own interpretation, one of the most 
fundamental and basic points known as the Grouping clause. 
To our disappointment the Cabinet Mission look an attituae 
which, to say the least, was most amazing. What did they 
do ? Tliey accepted w hat I would have characterized as non- 
acceptablc, and they told the world, and actually misled the 
British Parliament, that the Congress had accepted the long- 
term scheme. 

“They said in effect : Our original proposal is five-five- tw’o 
but now^ we must make it five-five-three or five Muslims, five 
Hindus, one Sikh, one Christian and one Parsi. This was in- 
tended really to placate the Congress. The cause is difficult 
for an average Kiiglishman to understand unless he has been 
in India for a long time. 

“The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy evidently thought 
that if they had one Tarsi then it might appease the Congress 
because there was every likelihood that the Parsi would su])port 
them. When that was suggested the Congress turned it down 
again. Then we were told that the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy would announce their ow’ii proposals. These w’erc made 
known on June i6 and were known as the vShort-term scheme. 
We were also told that this was final and that it was up to 
Congress to accept or not and to the Muslim League to do the 
same. Ladies and gentlemen, you will be surprised to hear 
that the Congress did not accept. 

“When the names were announced Congress said : ‘We 
do not accept the nominees you have chosen. We want this and 
that substitution.* Congre.ss also said: ‘We do not agree to 
I)r()vision of any safeguard for Muslims.* With regard to wdiat? 
With regard to any ma*jor communal issue. An assurance was 
given— and it applied to both communities and not only to 
Muslims — ^that if there was any major communal issue upon 
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which there was disaftreeinenl and if the majority of Muslim 
or Hindu members W’erc opposed to it then it should not be 
enforced. 

“They also said : ‘We cannot accept it on various 
grounds. We arc not going to accept the short-term scheme 
which you have announced to the world as final.* And they 
rejected it on June 25. On the same day we accepted it. Then 
there was another amazing fact. I have not yet been able to 
understand exactly W'hat influenced the Cabinet Delegation to 
scrap it on grounds which in my judgment — and I think it is 
the judgment of many impartial men — was nothing but a 
perversion of the true meaning of the construction of Para 8. 

“The Cabinet Mission said : ‘Now’ w’c shall begin afresh.* 
We coniidained that tliis was most unjust and unfair and added : 
‘In that cas'* pr)slponc the long-term plan.* The Mission said, 
‘No.* Preparations liad gone too far ahead and they must 
proceed. That was an interpretation revolting and repugnant 
to common sense. On that construction Congress had accepted 
the long-term and rejected the short-term plan. Their attitude 
was: ‘We must scrap the thing and begin afresh.* 

“But I want you to understand that Congress did not even 
accept the long-term plan and yet it was passed off as their 
acceptance. It was betrayal of the Muslim League and Muslims 
' — betrayal No. i. 

“Then what did we find? It W’as postponed for a month. 
Preparations for the Constituent Assembly, how’ever, were to go 
ahead. Naturally' we protested. We issued statements. I do 
not know’ whether they reached you here or not, but we made 
our decision clear. 

“About the end of July a proposal was sent for the interim 
Government — a fresh one. I do not want to worry you about 
the details of it but it was a fundamentally and entirely dif- 
ferent one. It was a landslide as far as the Muslim League W’as 
concerned. We were unable to accept. 

“In the meantime we W’ere making it clear that Congress 
had not accepted the long-term scheme ; but ours w^as a voice 
in the wilderness. 

“On July iS Parliament met and on the floor of the House 
of Commons a version was given to the British people W’hich 
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was half true and misleading. It concealed the true state of 
affairs, but nothing happened. 

*‘We had to consider this very serious position with which 
we were faced. We called a meeting of the Council of the 
Muslim League and it met on July 29. Meanwhile, pronounce- 
ments of Congress leaders were made known and Pandit 
Nehru’s was the w’orst of the lot. They said : ‘We are going 
to the sovereign Constituent Assembly. We w'ill decide what 
we think proper.’ 

“As to the scope of the proposed Union, it was confined 
only to three matters. They were foreign affairs, defence and 
communications. But Pandit Nehru made it clear that the 
Constituent Assembly could take any decision they liked. We 
had no alternative except to withdraw the assent we had given 
on June 6. But we said that later on we were willing to consider 
a change in the formula of the Indian Government and of our 
assent to the proi)osal embodied in the statement of June 16, 
which were the final prbposals of the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy. 

“We came to* the conclusion that there was no room for 
reason, intelligence or fair play.’’ 

Throwing up his arms in a gesture of despair, Mr. Jinnah 
added : “I am sorry to say that the British Delegation has 
throughout at every critical stage really worked under mortal 
fear of incurring the displeasure of Congress. Why? Because 
Congress at every critical stage now^ as then, has the funda- 
mental policy that they will resort to mass civil disobedience at 
any moment they think necessary. 

“We have made concessions. We have given up a lot for 
these reasons. 

“Believe me I am telling the truth. We think an amicable 
and peaceful settlement is far better even if we have to sacrifice 
something substantial for it.’’ (This statement was greeted with 
loud ai)plause.) 

Mr. Jinnah cqntinued : “We thought that we would make 
our sacrifice on the altar by achieving freedom for all of us. 
I^et me tell you Congress has been adamant. It has not budged 
an inch’’, (cries of “Shame”). 
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"Unfortunately for our country and our people they are 
going headlong on a mad career. Congress are responsible for 
obstructing the freedom of the people of India. 

"\Miat is it we want? What arc our utmost demands? 
The answer is — Pakistan." (Shouts of "Zindabad" came from 
the audience at this juncture). 

Mr. Jinnah went on to explain what he meant by Pakis- 
tan. "What is Pakistan? What is so terrible about it? How 
is it going to harm the Hindus or prejudice them? 

"In the north-west and north-east zones of India, which 
are our homeland and where we are in a majority of 70 per 
ceiit.^ we say w^e want a separate State of our owm. There we 
can live according to our own notions of life. The differences 
between Hindus and Muslims are so fundamental that there is 
nothing that matters in life upon which we ‘agree. 

"It is well known to any student of history that our heroes, 
onr culture, our language, our music, our architecture, our 
jurisprudence, our social life are absolutely different and distinct. 
We arc told that India has been one for a long time. I tell you 
that the so-called ‘one India* is British-made. It was made by 
the sword. It can only be held as it has been held. Do not 
be misled by anyone saying that India is one and why, there- 
fore, should it not continue to be one. What do we want? I 
tell you — Pakistan. Pakistan presupposscs that Hindustan 
should also be a free State. 

"What w^ould Hindus lose? Uook at the map. They would 
have three-quarters of India. They would have the best parts. 
They w’ould have a population of nearly 200,000,000. Pakistan 
is certainly not the best part of India. We should have a 
poi^ulation of 100,000,000 all Muslims^. 


^ Although Mr. Jinnah is never very particular about facts when 
he is anxious to emphasi/e his demands, yet it is difficult to believe 
that he really made these absurd statements. The speech was, how- 
ever, reported by Reuter and published in The Statesman on December 
15, 1946. 

As the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 16, 1946, which is based 
on “the most recent census taken in 1941**, .shows, in the North-West 
the Muslims constitute 62 07 per cent, of the total population, while 
in the North-Kast they constitute only 51*69 per cent. 

As regards the fantastic claim that Pakistan “should have a popula- 
tion of 100,000,000, all Muslims**, it may be noted that, according to 
the census of 1941, there are 59,101,207 Muslims and 47,903,576 non- 
Muslims in the* six provinces demanded by the League. 
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“What is the objection to these proposals of ours? We 
should be free. Let me say that these will be big States. How 
many states are there in this world with a population of 
100,000,000? You see, it is not a small thing. Let us live as 
good neighbours with the Hindus just as America lives in a 
friendly way with Canada and as many of the states in North 
and South America do. 

“Unfortunately Europe has not shown this spirit, bijt 
nevertheless is it not a big proposition to suggest that the whole 
of Europe should be one and that there should be one govern- 
ment? I know many idealists who desire it. But they also 
desire that the whole world should be one and that there should 
be one government. It is a noble idea. But such ideals arc 
not achieved easily. 

“What then is the objection to Pakistan ? The only 
objection is that the Hindus want the whole of India, and if 
we agree we are reduced to nothing but a minority. 

Therefore the problem is — is Britain going to stand with its 
bayonets and hand over authority to the Hindu majority? If 
that happens w’e w'ill lose every bit of honour, integrity and 
fair play. 

“Democracy is alien to Hindu society. I do not want to 
show^ any disrespect for any other society, but the Hindu 
society is caste-ridden and caste-bound. The untouchables have 
no place sociall}^ economically or in any w^ay at all. 

“Democracy is the blood of Muslims who look upon 
complete equality of manhood. Muslims believe in fraternity, 
equality and liberty. How can a minority put a check on a 
majority? It is bunkum. We are not trying to put a check 
on a majority ; but we are entitled to establish our Government. 

“The sooner the British Government and people realize 
the truth and actual conditions in India, better it will be not 
for them but for the Hindus and Muslims. It is, therefore, for 
the British Government not to evade the truth but to face the 
problem boldly and frankly. “ 

Continuance o/ the present policy might lead to serious 
trouble, Mr. Jinnah declared, adding : “Review the w^hole 
position. There is no other way unless you want to triumph at 
the cost of thousands of lives. There is no other way but to 
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divide India. Give Muslims their homeland and give Hindus 
Hindustan.** 

On the subject of the Cabinet Mission, Mr. Jinnah said : 
*‘We were within the orbit of constant discussion and negotia- 
tion. There was no room for argument. Every time someone 
in Congress said ‘no,* something else had to be done immediate- 
ly. In those circumstances we thought there was no course for 
us to take but to resort to power politics for the first lime since 
1906. The Council of the League decided on a different policy. 
1 he Viceroy took no notice of anything we said. I do not 
know who A\as resi)Oiisiblc for this. 

“The next step was that the Muslim League w^as ignored 
and by-i)assed and Pandit Nehru was summoned to form the 
Ijiterijii ( jovernnient. 

“We w’ere ignored and by-passed and q Government was 
forin^Ml In a broadcast the Viceroy said : ‘I understand there 
is complaint of the time and manner in which I have formed 
the (lovernment.* It was not only a complaint. It was a 
dangerous counse for him to have taken. He issued an appeal 
when he told us, there are five seats for you if you like to come 
in You can imagine what feeling there w^as in the Muslim 
League at the time when Pandit Nehru W'as summoned to form 
the rnterini Government. It was given out in big headlines all 
over India — and I may tell you that nine-tenths of the Press is 
Hindu Congress - in a manner w’hich was bound to excite 
anyone. 

“Hut on July .?7 we decided to change our j)olicy and to 
resort to direct action— a big change of policy --and we decided 
to tell our people of this on August ib. 

“At the moment this was announced there was a meeting 
at Viceroy's Lodge. Pandit Nehru was summoned and it was 
astonishing lliat nothing happened anywhere but in Calcutta. 

“In the Press and over the radio statements were made 
exjdaining that the only purpose of the Muslim League was a 
change of i)olicy. Hut there w’as bloodshed at Calcutta and in 
other i)arts of India before August 16. 

“The Muslim League has only 26 per cent, of the population 
in Calcutta. That would not have been the ideal place to select 
if we wanted to cause bloodshed. Why did it happen? The 
Inquiry Comuiission w’ill give their verdict but I must tell you 
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this much. A few days after August i6 many meetings were 
held by the Muslim League in Calcutta and Bengal’s Leaders 
nipped this thing in the bud.^ 

‘‘We came to Britain to discuss the situation. When Pandit 
Nehru came here the Congress future in India was already 
decided and he came only because he had been asked by the 
Viceroy. While this is the case the British can say and do say 
that there can be no room for discussion or negotiation while 
one party has already decided on its course for the future. 
What is the position about the British statement ? The Cabinet 
Mission were authors of the proposals and should keep to their 
word. 

“'fiiey say that Congress may refer the whole matter to the 
Federal Court as early as possible. As I see it the coming of 
Pandit Nehru and the Muslim League from India has meant 
nothing. Congress are going on as if nothing has happened. 
Once again the people are being confused. It is being said that 
no action should be taken as we arc still at the stage of negotia- 
tion and that anything we say will spoil a compromise. 

“Congress is going ahead and treating the Constituent 
Assembly as a sovereign body. What do the British now want 
the League to do? What can we possibly do? Do not be 
misled. It is only when this is decided that anything can be 
dope. It is also "clear that we arc in a position where there is 
nothing we can do.” 

47. MR. JINNAH’S STATEMENT, LONDON, 
DECEMBER 14, 1946. 

Mr. Jinnah indicated today that if the Congress un- 
equivocally accepted the British Government’s interpretation of 
the Grouping clauses in the Cabinet Mission’s constitutional 
proposals for India, he would certainly have to call his Council. 

* "NVliy was Mr. Jinnah silent about Noakliali and Tipperah, where 
the Muslims constitute 80 per cent, of the population and where their 
atrocities were not nipped in the bud by ‘Bengal’s Leaders’? 

When Mr. Norton Jones, Deputy Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
was giving his evidehce before the Calcutta Riots Enquiry Commission, 
he was asked by the lawyer representing the Muslim League whether 
it was possible to believe that the Muslim minority in Calcutta could 
start rioting against the Hindu majority. Mr. Norton Jones replied that 
wars were not always started by the stronger nations. 
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He added that he could not, of course, say whether his 
Council would decide to enter the Constituent Assembly at 
Delhi. 

Mr. Jinnah, whose main pronouncements were contained 
in answers to questions at a Press conference here today, re- 
afErmed Pakistan as the goal of the Muslim League, agreed with 
Mr. Churchill’s i:)redictions that things would get worse in 
India “if Britain did not act boldly and frankly,” and answered 
the questoin w hether he was once a Congressman by retorting : 
“Once 1 belonged to a preparatory school.” 

Questioned about his impression of the two-day India debate 
in the HoUvSe of Commons this week, Mr. Jinnah replied j “My 
impression of the debate generally is that light is dawming on 
the tremendous mess that already has been made and, I think. 
Parliament is in a better position now wdth regard to some of 
the facts than tlKV were during all previous months.” 

Asked if the l.cague’s goal was complete independence, he 
replied: “What do you think \vc are fighting for? The goal 
of complete indejKndencc is Pakistan — certainly.” 

Asked to give his reaction to the paragrapli in the British 
Goveriimenrs statement of December 6 to the effect that it did 
not contemplate forcing upon the minorities any constitution in 
the framing of which they were unrepresented, Mr. Jinnah 
replied : “Suppose the Federal Court decides against the in- 
terpretation of H.M.G., what will H.M.G. do with regard to 
the Constituent Assembly ? Is it to proceed on the basis of the 
interpretation given by the F'ederal Court contrary to the in- 
terpretation of H.M.G? In that case the Muslim League could 
never accept it.” 

A questioner suggested that there w^as a feeling in I^ondon 
that the Muslim League was not prepared to submit the prin- 
cii)al qucslioii sei)arating the parties to the Federal Court. Mr. 
Jinnah replied : “If you ask me why we always have been 
averse to being a party to reference to the Federal Court on this 
l)oint, it is because the authors themselves (the British Cabinet 
Mission and the Govenimcnt) ought to know^ what the proposals 
are. I say it is not a matter for a court. A mediator making a 
proposal should know* wdiat he means and should say if there 
is any doubt in anyone’s mind: ‘I will make it clear.’ ” 
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Mr. Jinnah added that, besides, this was a fundamental 
basic point— it was the very foundation of the scheme. “It is 
iKifli a justiciable issue,” he said. “I tell you I will trust no 
court to decide on a point like this.” 

One Pressman jnit a dual question. If the Congress accept- 
ed the proi)osals laid down by the British Government, he asked, 
would the Muslim League be willing to take part in the 
CoiivStituent Assembly, and in that case would it be willing to 
agree with the Congress that the Assembly was a sovereign and 
autonomous body not subject to outside interference ? 

Mr. Jinnah answ’ered the first part by saying that if the 
Congress unequivocally accepted H.^I.O.’s interijretation of 
December 6, certainly he would have to call his Council. He 
indicated that he could not anticipate a decision of the Muslim 
League Council. 

He thanked the questioner for the second i)oint. “It is all 
very well to talk in this loose way on the position of the 
Constituent Assembly,” he said, going on to tell his audience 
that the Congress with 202 vSU])portcrvS — there might be a few 
less— in tlie Assembly, certainly had a “brute majority,” 
whereas the ^Muslim number w’as 70. 

He added : “That is what people understand when they 
talk of democracy. As between the Hindus and the Muslims 
there is no such thing as democracy. It is a majority of one 
nation that can overrule the unanimous decision of any other 
nation' because they arc 79 and the Congress are 292. In the 
perilous position that the ^Muslims will be,” observed "Mr. 
Jinnah, “we don't want any outside interference in this sense 
that somebody should tinker with us, but there must be some 
l>rovision within the scheme itself which wdll prevent a brute 
majority taking the bit in its mouth and running away. But 
to treat it as a sovereign Constituent Assembly taking decision 
after decision and then presenting the poor Muslim minority, 
the British Government and the world with a fait accompli — 
there is the real danger.” 


* Why was Mr. Jinnah silent about the majority of the Muslim 
League in Sections B and C, in which the non-Muslims have not been 
given communal veto a» given to the League in the Pnion Assembly 
under Section 19 (vii) of the vStatement of IMay 16’ 
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''Does that mean that the Muslim minority wants to 
continue a veto on progress?” asked the questioner. 

“That is often said, but it is absurd,” answered Mr. Jini^h. 
"'Unless the majority of one nation can take what decisions it 
likes, the moment 3’on do not agree you are exercising your 
veto and you are intransigent. In that case the majority is to 
grind down the minorilv completely and the minority has no 
remedy.” 

Mr. Jiiinah asked his audience if it was ever known any- 
where in the world of a constitution that worked successfully 
without lieiiig framed with the willing assent of major elements 
that lived in the land. “Kveii the machinery will not work 
unless it has the goodwill, co-operation and honest desire of the 
people.” 

Wi^h r»,gard to the statement that the Muslims were 
placing a veto on the advance of the majority, he asked : 
'‘Wliat majority do you mean? If >"ou mean the Hindus, we 
W’isli them godspeed, (lo ahead — establish your Hindustan, 
frame your constitution for the Hindus, heave us alone and 
we shall frame a constitution for Pakistan.” 

Asked il he were advocating a seiiarate Constituent 
Assemldy for Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah said tliat he had always 
done so. 

Afr. Jinnah opened his Press conference by a long statement 
which covered much of the ground contained in his speech at 
tile Kingsway Hall meeting last night and observed that the 
Muslim heagne time and again liad been let down in the course 
of negotiations with the Cabinet Mission and the British 
(Government. 

Referring to the Congress and the Muslim heague parti- 
cipation in the present ]irovisional riovernment, he said that 
the Congress had made its intentions clear — that whatever the 
constitution, tlie> were going to act as a Cabinet with joint 
and collective responsibility and a responsibilitv' only to the 
Legislature, where they have an overwhelming majority, and to 
no outside authority. 

“When w’e say wx* cannot allow* that,” declared Mr. 
Jinnah, “we are criticized as the King’s Party and agents of 
British imperialism.” 
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Mr. Jinriah added that while the question of the framing: 
of the future constitution was still unsettled, the Interim 
Gov^Hfanent “would go ahead with measures which will torpedo 
compl|B 5 ^ our demand for Pakistan and separation.” He made 
a pdin that H.M.G.’s statement of December 6 suggested that 
if the Indian political parties intended to refer the chief points 
at issue to the Federal Court, “it will then be reasonable that 
meetings of the Sections of the Constituent Assembly should be 
postponed until decisions of the Federal Court are known.” 

Mr. Jiiinah said that he did not know whether the' 
Congress would consider it reasonable to postpone the meeting 
of Sections of the Constituent Assembly until the decision of 
the Federal Court was known. “So we are now hung up,”' 
he observed. 


48. MAHATMA GANDHI ON ASSAM, 
DECFMBER 15, 1946. 

“The British cannot interfere with the working of the 
Constituent Assembly. Supposing the vast majority, including 
the Muslims and others, form a constitution, you can defy the 
British Parliament^ if it seeks to interfere. Power is in your 
hands. vSome such thing happened in Ireland only recently. 
And De Valera is no non-violent fighter. The position of India 
is far better than that of Ireland. If we have not the penetra- 
tion w’c w’ill lose the advantage w’e have, as it is apparently 
being lost today.” — said Mahatma Gandhi in an interview^ given 
by him to two Assam Congressmen, vShri Bijaya Chandra 
Bliagwat and Shri Mohendra Mohan Choudhury who saw^ him 
on behalf of Sj. G. N. Bardoloi, Premier of Assam, on Decem- 
ber 15. 

“Rightly or wTongly, the Congress has come to the decision 
that it will stand by the judgment of the Federal Court. The 
dice are heavily loaded. Tlie decision of the Federal Court 
will go against the Congress interpretation of Grouping as far 
as I can make out for the simple reason that the Cabinet have 
got advice which upholds their decision. 

“The Federal Court is the creation of the British. It is a 
packed court. To be consistent, the Congress must abide by 
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its decision whatever it may be. If Assam keeps quiet, it is 
finished. 

''No one can force Assam to do what it does notjyat to- 
do. It is autonomous to a large extent today. Assam not 
lose its soul. It must uphold it against the whole worlcfS 

Asked for guidance in regard to the question of Grouping 
as there was no clear lead from the Congress Working Commit- 
tee to Assam, Mahatma Gandhi replied : “I do not need a 
t^’ngle minute to come to a decision, for on this I have 
a mind. I am a Congressman to the very marrow, as I am 
mainly the framer of constitution of the Congress as it stands 
today. 

“I told Bardoloi that if there is no clear guidance from the 
Congress Working Committee, Assam should not go into the 
Section. It should lodge its protest and retire from the 
Constituent Assembly. It will be a kind of satyagraha against 
the Congress for the good of the Congress. 

*‘It must become fully independent and autonomous. 
Whether you have that courage, and conviction, I do not 
know. You alone can say that. But if you can make that 
declaration, it will be a fine thing. 

“As soon as the time comes for the Constituent Assembly 
to go into Sections, you will say, ‘Gentlemen, Assam retires'. 
For the independence of India, it is the only condition. Each 
unit must be able to decide and act for itself. I am hoping that 
in this, Assam will lead the way. I have the same advice for 
the Sikhs. 

“But your position is much happier than that of the vSikhs. 
You arc a wdiole province. They arc a community inside a 
province. But I feel every individual has the right to act for 
himself, just as I have." 

Question: “But we are told that the framing of the 
constitution for the whole of India cannot be held up for the 
sake of Assam. Assam cannot be allowed to block the way." 

Ans : “There is no need to do that. That is w^hy I say I 
am in utter darkness. Why are not these simple truths evident 
to all after so many years ? If Assam retires, it does not block 
but leads tke w^ay to India's independence." 
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Ques: ‘‘The British Government has said that the consti- 
tution framed by the Constituent Assembly cannot be imposed 
on unwilling units. So if sonic parts do not accept it, the 
British Parliament won’t accept it.” 

A ns: “Who is the British Government? If w^e think 
indciiendeiice is going to descend on our heads from England 
or somewhere, we are greatly mistaken. It wDn’t be indepen- 
dence. We will be crushed to atoms. We are fluctuating 
between independence and helpless dependence. The Cabinet 
[Mission’s jdan lies in between. 

“If w’c act rightly there wdll be the full-blow^ii flower of 
independence. If we react wrongly the blOvSSom w'ill wither 
away. Mind you, the League standpoint is quite correct. If 
they stand out, the Constituent Assembly cannot impose its 
Constitution on an unwilling party. The British Government 
has no say in the matter, one w’ay or the other. 

“If Assam takes care of itself the rest of India wdll be able 
to look after itself. What have you got to do with the 
constitution of the Union Government? You should form your 
own constitution. That is enough. You have the basis of a 
constitution all right even now. 

“I have never despised the 1035 constitution. It is based 
on provincial autoncjiny. It has the capacity for fullest growdli, 
provided the people are worthy of it. The hill jieoplc are with 
you. Many Muslims are also with you. The remainder can 
be too, if you act squarely. 

“You will liave to forget petty jealousies and rivalries and 
overcome your weakne.sses. Assam has many weaknesses as it 
has much strength, for I know^ my Assam.” 

“With your blessings w^e can even go outside the Congress 
and fight”, the Assam Congressmen interposed. 

Gandhiji replied that in 1039, when there was the (luestion 
of giving u]) the Ministry, vSubhas Babu opposed it as he 
thought Assam’s W’as a special case. “I told Bardoloi that 
there was much truth in wdiat Subhas Babu had .said, and 
although I was the author of that scheme of boycott I said 
Assam should not come out if it did not feel like it. But Assam 
did come out. It was wrong.” 

The Assam Congressmen said that Maulana Saheb had 
then said that exception could not be made in the case of Assam. 
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Gaiidhiji replied : ‘'Heic there is no question of exception. 
Assam rebelled and that civilly. But we have that slavish 
mentality. We look to the Congress and then feel that if we 
do not follow it slavishly soniethiiig will go wrong with it. 

“I have said that not only a province but even an individual 
can rebel against the Congress and by doing so save it, assuming 
that he is on the right. I have done so myself. Congress 
has not attained the present staDire without much travaiU 

“I remember, in iqi8 I think, there was the i)rovincial 
conference of the Congress workers of Gujarat at Ahmedabad. 
The lale Al)bas Tyabjee Saheb was in the chair. All the old 
guards were there. The Ali brothers had not yet joined hands 
with me fully then, as they did later on. The late Shri Patel 
was there, and I moved the non-co-operation resolution. I w’as 
a noii-c^itilv then. 

“A constitutional question arose. Could a provincial con- 
ference anticipate the decision of the Congress? 1 said, ‘Ycs\ 
A provincial conference and even a single individual could 
anticipate the Congress for its ow^n benefit. In spite of the 
opposition of old hands, the resolution was carried. That 
paved the way for the Congress to pass a similar resolution at 
Calcutta. India was dumb-founded at the audacity of a pro- 
vincial conference passing the revolutionary resolution. 

“We had formed a satyagraha sabha outside the Congress. 
It was joined by Horniman, Sarojini Devi, Shankarlal, TTmar 
Sobhani and Vallabhbliai. I was ill. The Rowlatt Act was 
passed. I .shook with rage. 1 said to the Sardar, I could do 
nothing unless he helped me. Sardar was willing. And the 
rest you know. It was rebellion but a healthy one. We cele- 
brate the 6 tli of April to the 13 th. You have all these historical 
instances before you. 

“I have given you all this time to steel your hearts, to give 
you courage. If you do not act correctly now^ Assam will be 
finished. Tell Bardoloi, I do not feel the least uneasiness. 
My mind is made up. 

“Assam must not lose its soul. It must uphold it against 
the wdiole world. Else, I will say that Assam had only mani- 
kins and no men. It is ai^ impertinent suggestion that Bengal 
should dominate Assam in any w^ay.’^ 
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Asked if they could tell the people that they have rebelled 
against the Congress with Gandhiji's blessings, Gandhiji said : 
“Talk of God’s blessings. They are much richer. Tell the 
people: even if Gandhi tries to dissuade us we won’t listen.’’ 


49. CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 
ON THE STATEMENT OF THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT, DECEMBER 22, 194b. 

“The Working Committee have given careful consideration 
to the statement issued by the British Government on 
Dccenjber 6, 1946, as well as other statements made recently 
on their behalf in Parliament. These statements, though made 
by way of interpretation and elucidation, arc clearly additions 
to and variations of the British Cabinet Mission’s statement of 
May 16, 1946, on which the whole scheme of the Constituent 
Assembly was based. 

The statement of May 16, 1946, laid dowm in paragraph 15 
as basic principles of the constitution that ‘there should be a 
Union of India embracing both British India and the States,’ 
that ‘all subjects other than Union subjects and all residuary 
powers should vest in the provinces’ and that ‘provinces should 
be free to form Groups.’ 

The provinces Avere thus intended to be autonomous, 
subject to the Union controlling certain specified subjects. 
Paragraph 19 laid down, inter alia, the procedure for Sections 
to meet, for decisions to be taken as to w’hether Groups should 
be formed or not, and for any province to elect to come out 
of the Group in which it might have been placed. 

In their resolution of May 24, 1946, the Working Com- 
mittee pointed out wdiat appeared to be a divergence betw’een 
the basic principles and the procedure suggested, in that a 
measure of compulsion w^as introduced which infringed the 
basic principle of provincial autonomy. The Cabinet Mission, 
thereupon, issued a statement on May 25, 1946, in wdiich it 
was stated that ‘thg interpretation put by the Congress reso- 
lution on paragraph 15 of the Statement, to the effect that 
the provinces can in the first instance make the choice whether 
or not to belong to the Section in which they are placed, does 
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not accord with the Delegation's intentions. The reasons for 
Grouping of the provinces are \\'ell known and this is an essen- 
tial feature of the scheme and can only be modified by agreement 
between the two parties.’ 

The point at issue was not merely one of the procedure 
but the fundamental principle of provincial autonomy and 
whether or not a province or part should be coerced against 
its will. 

The Congress made it clear later that their objection was 
not to provinces entering Sections, but to compulsory Grouping 
and the possibility of a dominating province framing a con- 
stitution for another province entirely against the wishes of 
the latter. This might result in the framing of rules, the 
regulation of franchise, electorates, constituencies for elections 
and the composition of the Legislature which might seriously 
prejudice or even nullify the provision for a province subse- 
(piently to opt out of a Group. 

It was pointed out that this could never be the intention 
of the Cabinet IMission as it would be repugnant to the basic 
principles and ])olicv of the scheme they had propounded. The 

-J'l'- X'" — f., 

all along been that coercion should not be exercised against 
any province or part of the country and that the constitution 
of free India should be drawn up by the co-operation and good- 
will of all parlies and provinces concerned. 

In a letter dated 15 June, 1046, from Lord Wavell to 
Maulana Azad, tlien President of the Congress, it nas stated 
that ‘the Delegation and I are aware of your objections to the 
principle of (kouj^ing. I would, however, point out that the 
statement of May 16 does not make Grouping compulsory. It 
leaves the decision to the elected representatives of the provinces 
concerned sitting together in Sections. The only provision 
which is made is that the representatives of certain provinces 
should meet in Sections so that they can decide whether or not 
they wish to form Grouj)S.' 

Thus the principle ^^'hich was emphasised again was that 
Grouping was not compulsory and in regard to Sections a 
certain procedure was indicated. This procedure was not clear 
and could be interpreted in more than one way and in any 
s event a point of procedure could not override a basic principle. 
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We pointed out that the right interpretation should be one 
which did no violence to that principle. 

P'urther, in order to smooth the way to the co-operation 
of all concerned in the working of the proposed scheme we 
not only made it clear that we were prepared to go into the 
Sections, but also we suggested that if our interpretation was 
not accepted w’c would be agreeable to reference on this point 
to the Federal Court. 

It is well-known that the proposal in regard to Grouping^ 
affected injuriously two provinces especially, namely, Assam 
and the N.-W. F. P., as w'ell as the Sikhs in the Punjab. Their 
iei)resentatives expressed their strong disai)proval of this 
proposal. In a letter to the Secretary of State dated 25th May, 
1946, blaster Tara Singh gave expression to the anxiety and 
apprehensions of the Sikhs and asked for clarification in regard 
to certain matters. The Secretary of State sent an answer to 
this letter on June i, 1946, in the course of which he said: 
‘I have considered carefully the detailed ])oints you raise at the 
end of your letter. I fear the Mission cannot issue any additions, 
to, or interpretation of the statement.*’ 

In spite of this explicit statement, the British Government 
have, on December 6, issued a statement which is bo^h an 
addition to and aij interpretation of the Statement of May 16, 
194O. They have done so after more than six and a half months, 
during which period many developments have taken place as 
a consequence of the original statement. Throughout this period 
the position of the Congress was made repeatedly clear to the 
British Government or their representatives, and it was with 
full knwoledge of this position that the British Government 
took subsequent steps in furtherance of the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals. That position was in conformity with the basic 
principles laid dowm in the statement of May 16, 1946, which 
statement the Congress had accepted in its entirety. 

‘Further the Congress had expressed its willingness to refer, 
if necessity arose, the point of interpretation to the Federal 
Court, w'hose decision should be accepted by the parties 
concerned. In the ♦course of his letter dated June 28, 1946, 


*See A. C. Banerjee 81 D. R. Bose, The Cabinet Mihsion in India^ 
pp. 178-181. 
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addressed to Air. Jiiinah, the Viceroy stated that Congress had 
accepted the statement of May i6. In the course of a broad- 
cast on August 24, 1946, the Viceroy, in appealing to the 
Muslim League to co-operate, pointed out that the Congress 
arc ready to agree that any dispute of intercpretation may be 
referred to the Federal Court. 

The Muslim League reversed its former decision and 
rejected the British Cabinet Mission's scheme by formal resolu- 
tion and even decided to resort to direct action. Their si)okes- 
inen have since repeatedly challenged the very basis of that 
scheme, that is, the constitution of a Union of India and have 
reverted to their demand for a partition of India. 

Even after the British Government's statement of December 
6, ic)4b, the leaders of the Muslim League have reiterated this 
demand fo/ partition and the establishment of two separate 
*iridependent Governments in India. 

When the invitation of the British Government was 
received by the Congress at the end of November last to send 
its representatives to London, the Congress position was clearly 
indicated again. It was on an assurance of the Prime Alinister 
of Great Britain that a representative of the Congress proceeded 
to London. 

In spite of this assurance and of previous assurances to the 
effect that no addition to, or interpretations of, the statement 
of Afay 16, 1946, were going to be made, the British Govern- 
ment have now issued a statement which clearly, in several 
resi)ecls, goes beyond the original statement, on the basis of 
which progress has been made till now. 

The Working Committee deeply regret that the British 
Government should have acted in a manner which has not 
been in keejhng with their own assurances, and w^hich has 
created susincion in the minds of large nunibers of people in 
India. 

For some time past the attitude of the British Government 
and their repi esentatives in India has been such as to add to 
the difficulties and complexities of the situation in the country. 
Their present intervention long after the members of the 
Constituent Assembly had been elected has created a new 
situation which is full of peril for the future. Because of this, 

18 
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the Working Committee have given anxious and prolonged 
thought to it. 

The Congress seeks to frame, through the Constituent 
Assembly, a constitution of a free and independent India with 
the willing co-operation of all elements of the Indian people. 
Tlie Working Committee regret that Muslim League members 
of the Constituent Assembly have refrained from attending its 
opening session. 

The Committee, however, appreciate and express their 
gratification at the presence in the Constituent Assembly of 
representatives of all other interests and sections of the people 
of India, and note with pleasure the spirit of co-operation in 
a common task and a high endeavour which has been in 
evidence during the session of the Assembly. The Committee 
will continue their efforts to make the Constituent Assembly 
fully representative of all the people of India and trust that 
members of the Muslim League will give their co-operation in 
this great task. 

In order to achieve this, the Committee have advised Con- 
gress representatives in the Assembly to postpone consideration 
of important issues to a subsequent meeting. 

In their statement of December 6, 1946, the British Govern- 
ment, in giving .their interpretation of a doubtful point of pro- 
cedure, have referred to it as a ‘fundamental point* and sug- 
gested that the Constituent Assembly may refer it to the Federal 
Court at a very early date. 

Subsequent statements made on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment have made it clear that they arc not prepared to accept 
the decision of this Court should it go against their own inter- 
pretation. On behalf of the Muslim League also it has been 
stated that they will not be bound by the decision of the Federal 
Court, and a demand for partition of India, which is a negation 
of the Cabinet Mission’s scheme, continues to be put forward. 

While the Congress has always been willing to agree to a 
reference to the Federal Court, any reference now, when none 
of the other parties are prepared to join in it or to accept it, 
and one of them does not even accept the basis of the scheme, 
becomes totally uncalled for and unbecoming, and unsuited to 
the dignity of either the Congress or the Federal Court. By 
their repeated statements, British statesmen have ruled this out. 
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The Working Committee are still of opinion that the inter- 
pretation put by the British Government in regard to the method 
of voting in the Sections is not in conformity with provincial 
autonomy, which is one of the fundamental bases of the scheme 
proposed in the statement of May i6. 

The Committee are anxious to avoid anything that may 
come in the way of the successful working of the Constituent 
Assembly, and are prepared to do everything in their power 
t( seek and obtain the largest measure of co-operation, provided 
that no fundamental principle is violated. 

In view of the importance and urgency of the issues facing 
the country and the far-reaching consequences which must 
follow any decision, the Working Committee are convening an 
emergent meeting of the A. -I. C. C. in Delhi early in January 
to consider the latest developments and to give such directions 
as it may deem lit.’* 


50. THE SIKHS ON THE STATEMENT OF THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT, DECEMBER 24, i94e>. 

The Sikh Pratinidhi Panlhic Board, in a resolution adopted 
at its meeting at Amritsar on December 24, 1946, called on all 
Sikhs “to cairy on their struggle until satisfactory provision 
is made for safeguarding their interests in the future constitu- 
tion of India.” 

The resolution stated that on June 30, the Secretary of 
State for India intimated Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, 
that it was not possible for the Cabinet Mission to make any 
addition to the statement of ]\Iay 16, or to give any interpretation 
to it. 

“The statement of December 6,” the resolution adopted 
today say.*-, “is not only an interpretation of that statement, but 
makes substantial addition to it. 

“The statement of December 6 has been made to placate 
the intransigence of the Muslim League and is to the detriment 
of the minorities, especially the Sikhs. 

“For these reasons, the Board views with indignation the 
latest statement of H. M. G. and calls on all Sikhs to carry 
on their struggle until satisfactory provision is made for safe- 
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guarding their interests in the future constitution of India.’* 

Sardar Harnam Singh presided over the Board meeting 
today. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Member, Central Govern- 
ment, gave the meeting a gist of his talks with the British 
Prime Minister and members of the Cabinet Mission during his 
recent visit to London. 

The meeting deputed Sardar Harnam Singh and some 
other Sikh leaders to see Mahatma Gandhi, and request him to 
press for adequate safeguards for the Sikhs in the futuie con- 
stitution of India and to fulfil the Congress commitments in 
this regard to the Sikh community. 

The meeting also deputed some Sikh leaders to meet the 
members of the All-India Congress Committee in Delhi, when 
the Committee meets on January 5, to discuss the question of 
safeguarding Sikh interests. 


51. vSTATEMENT OF MR. G. N. BARDOLOI, 

. DECEMBER 29, 1946. 

“It is not the question of Grouping which is at isvsue but 
the compulsion* involved in the interpretation of the British 
Government proposals, which is really at issue, “ said Mr. Gopi- 
nath Bardoloi, Premier of Assam, in a rejoinder to a statement 
issued by Syed Muhammad Saadulla, leader of the Muslim 
League Party in the A.ssam Assembly. 

Staling that a province could talk v\ith another over matters 
which were common to both the provinces including possibly 
their joint administration, Mr. Bardoloi added that no person 
believing in democratic ideals would submit that the voice of 
the majority of one province could and should prevail over the 
voice of another province, however poor and humble it might 
be. To agree to this would be to agree to the Fascist principle 
of force and of the evils that result from the application of 
such principle, declared the Assam Premier. 

Mr. Bardoloi said : “One thing is quite clear from Maulvi 
Muhammad Saadulla’s statement, that if Assam submits to the 
constitution of the province to be framed by the majority of 
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members of the Constituent Assembly of Section C and if 
Grouping is determined by the same process, the opting out 
clause of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals will have no meaning. 

‘‘Such a contingency only makes us stronger in our resolu- 
tion not to go to a vSeclion, where our destiny in future is 
going to be determined by a simple majority of the members 
of that Section.” 

Repudiating Maulvi Saadiilla’s statement that Surma 
Valley Hindus and Hill people of Assam were in favour of 
(Tronping, Mr. Bardoloi said that he did not know who were 
not willing to talk aliout Grouping with any province, but what 
they all know was that all wore against Grouping by 
compulsion. As regards the hill peo])le, the Garos, the Khasis, 
the tribal i)eople of the plains including the Miris, the Mikirs 
had in every political conference declared against Grouping 
proi)nsed in the statement of May i6 of the Cabinet Mission. 

The Assam Premier referred to Maulvi Saadulla’s argu- 
ments about the benefit of (kouping wnth Bengal and said that 
he (Mr. vSaadulla) w’ould have done well if he had cast some 
reflections on the evils of Grouping with Bengal as wxdl. These 
evil.s had been realised by the Hindus of Calcutta and Noakhali 
and Mr. Bardoloi felt that if there was any opinion in favour 
of Grouping among their friends of vSylhet it had long vanished. 


5Z. AN AvSvSA.M MINIvSTRR ON GROUPING, 
JANUARY 2, IQ47. 

Mr. Bhimbar Deori, Labour Minister to the Government 
of Assam and member the Assam Legislative Council repre- 
senting the Plains Tribal League, has issued a rejoinder to a 
recent statement of Mr. Muhammad Saadulla, ex-Premier of 
Assam, on the issue of Pakistan. 

Mr. Deori says: “Assam Tribal Sangha (League) has never 
supported inclusion of Assam in Eastern Pakistan or its counter- 
part, the Grouping of Assam with Bengal. It has, instead, 
recorded its vehement protests in its resolutions against such 
move* and its leaders and office-bearers have, from time to time, 
issued statements and made speeches categorically opposing such 
moves and 4 :)roposals. As far as I know the Ahoiii Association 
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has never iVpaea a resolution supporting inclusion of Assam 
into Eestetn Pakistan. This Association has demanded a 
separate free state of Assam and its hills outside Pakistan and 
Hindustan. 

‘‘Tribes of the Assam Hills have never supported Grouping 
of Assam with Bengal. In our recent tdur into North Cachar 
Hills Hon*ble Sri Gopinath Bl^’doloi and I met the leading men 
of the Cacharces, Kukis and Nagas of North Cachar Hills and 
of the I^ushais of Lushai Hills at Haflong. They all expressed 
their desire to have their hills within Assam and strongly 
opposed the move for Grouping of Assam with Bengal. They 
put the same in clearest language in a signed memorandum to 
us. In view of their backw^ardness and in all fairness to them- 
selves and others concerned, they have demanded certain 
measures of economic and social safeguards hitherto miscalled 
in interested quarters as demands for autonomy and proclaimed 
to the world outside as an unequivocal demand for a separate 
state of the hills. 

“Not the Grouping of Assam with Bengal but an united 
India with fullest measure of autonomy to Assam and proper 
and adequate safeguards to the tribes in the hills and other 
minorities in it, offer the just and proper solution of the problem 
of the minorities in Assam. If grouped with Bengal or included 
within Eastern Pakistan, Assam w^ould be reduced to a colony 
or expaiivsion zone of Bengal and its numerically smaller popu- 
lation will, in no time, be overw^helmed by the land-hungry 
and famine-stricken people of Bengal and in that state of things, 
separate or joint electorates witli reservation of seats to the 
minorities in the plains and local autonomy in the hills will 
not sufficiently safeguard their interests. The very existence 
of Assam, and along with it the existence of the Plains and 
Hills Tribes, will also be threatened. Even Moghul emperors 
could not conquer Assam with seventeen attempts and Muslim 
League now^ w^ants that Britishers should, by a stroke of pen, 
conquer it for and hand it over to the Muslims of Bengal. 
There cannot be a more preposterous proposition than this. 

“Tribal peoplte of the plains are not foolish enough to 
believe that they should sell their mother country (Assam) to 
Muslim League in exchange of separate electorate to them. In 
the larger interest of the Assamese people as a whole, which 
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undoubtedly is also their interest, Sjt. RupnatEinralima and 
Sjt. Satish Chandra Basumatari, the President and; Secretary 
respectively of the Assam Tribal Sangha, and I as Sis Vice- 
President, have agreed to forego separate electorate (for so p.c. 
only of our population) in favour of joint electorate with 
reservation of seats <fe population basis. The Working Com- 
mittee of the Sangha has given theit consideration to our newer 
stand and decided to place the same before the full session of 
the Assam Tribal Samiti of the Sangha to be held after the 
current harvests. 

“To give the true picture, Muslim League’s demand for 
inclusion of Assam into Eastern Pakistan and the British 
proposal for Grouping of Assam with Bengal, have frightened 
and created confusion among the tribal peoples of the plains 
and hilL alike. Congress High Command’s acquiescence to sit 
in the Sections has aggravated the conclusion. The tribes of 
the hills have been now rightly considering what they should 
do ill the event of Assam being included in Bengal or grouped 
with it. They have felt that in that event they should stay 
out of the Group and if necessary, constitute into a separate 
province outside the Group. This feeling, I should submit, 
is quite natural and legitimate and it owes its coming into 
being to the fear of the British proposal of Grouping of Assam 
w^ith Bengal and of the Muslim League’s demand for inclusion 
of Assam into Eastreii Pakistan. 1 am perfectly clear in mind 
that if Assam remains a free and autonomous unit of United 
India, tribal people both of ])lains and hills w ill be hai)]\v and 
content and there will be no more demand for a sej^arate State 
of the hills. 

“To threaten Grouping and thereby to create fear and 
then to use the same expression of fear as an argument in 
favour of Grouping might be a crafty logic or a high diplomacy 
but certainly not justice and fairplay. It is evidently far from 
the path of truth wdiich for humbler men like us is the only 
surest path to follow. 

“It is true that for a free and autonomous Assam w^e need 
many things more and w’e must develop our resources to the 
fullest extent possible. But backwardness of our province in 
such respectfe is no argument for its merger with another which 
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is forward and rich in resources. It is also no argument in 
favour of asking Assam to lose its identity and to walk into 
its self-effacement.’* 

53. EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
ALIv-INDlA CONGREvSS COMMITTEE, NEW DELHI, 
JANUARY 5-6, 1947. 

1. January S, 1947. 

Speech of Acharya Kripalani. 

“Acliarya Kripalani in liis opening remarks reviewed politi- 
cal developments since the last meeting at Meerut. He made 
special mention of the visit paid by Pandit Nehru to London 
and the liritisli Government’s statement issued following that 
visit. 

He commented caustically on the form and the language 
of this as well as earlier statements of the British Government. 
These statements, he said, w’ere such that what they gave with 
one hand they took away wdth the other. British statesmen 
were like jugglers. They produced new meanings and new’ 
intgi'I^retations from old statements like a juggler producing 
rabbits out of a hat. 

Acharya Kripalani .said that the i)rcscnt was a critical 
moment for the A.I.C.C. and the country. It had been the 
intention to .summon a meeting of the A.I.C.C. about this time 
to consider the report of the Constitution vSub-Committee of the 
Congress. But the A.I.C.C. had been called to consider a 
different issue of grave import. 

Ever since the British rule started, Acharya Kripalani said, 
successive Viceroys had introduced some sort of reforms. But 
those were not reforms in any sense of the term but merely 
‘re-forms. ’ 

Referring to H.M.G.’s December 6 statement the Congress 
President said that^it Was not an interpretation as the British 
Cabinet proclaimed but something new which sought to amend 
the original State Paper of May 16. The CongTcss had already 
accepted the State Paper in its entirety but H.M.G. had held 
that the acceptance had not included their new* interjjretation. 
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English was a language of diplomacy and the authors of the 
Slate Paper now tried to twist the meaning of the State Paper. 
That document, he said, provided for an All-India Union, 
recognised the autonomy of the provinces and provided that 
residuary power should vest in the provinces. But according to 
their late.st interpretation, with the introduction of Grouping, 
the autonoiiiy of the ])rovinces would vest in the Grou])S. This 
was a novel form of democracy which the British sought to 
apply to other countries. 

The State Pai)er and the British Cabinet’s latest interpreta- 
tion gave it a strong flavour of the Coupland scheme. That 
miglit be because, Acharya Kri])alani said, Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Prof. Couidand were close associates. He em]>hasised that 
it should be the aim of the Congress to avojd a bloody revolu- 
tion and bring about a change as peacefully as possible. The 
Congress desired a .simple constitution and not the very compli- 
cated and difficult one as was pro])osed. 

Acharya Krii)alani argued that the British Cabinet had no 
right to give any interj^retation. That should have been left to 
a supreme judicial body. The authors of a law could not 
themselves give interpretation. In this connection he referred 
to the corresi)on deuce exchanged between the Cabinet JVIi.ssion 
and the Sikh leader in w’hich the Secretary of vState had cate- 
gorically stated that the ^lission could not issue any additions 
to, or intei'iiretation of the State Paper. 

Kvents so iar were such that could not inspire any confi- 
dence in the British. Quoting Bernard vSliaw’ he .said ; 

‘There is nothing so bad or so good that you w ill not and 
an ICnglishman doing it, but you will never find an Englishman 
in the wrong. He docs everything on principles. He fights 
you on patriotic principles, he robs you on business principles, 
he en.slaves you on imperial princiides, he bullies you on many 
principles, he .supiiorts his King on loyal iirinciples and cuts off 
his King’s head on reimblican principles.’ And here in India 
today he repudiates his pledged word regarding the working of 
the Constituent Assembly on principles of interpretation and 
intention. 

Somehow' the Briti.sh appeared to be always fortunate. In 
the first world w^ar and so in the second, Acharya Kripalani 
w'eiit on to say, the\" always had others to fight their battles. 
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After giving a survey of the developments since Pandit 
Nehru’s visit to lyondon Acharya Kripalani said : ‘You must 
not act in haste or anger which would be harmful to us. We 
want to achieve freedom but that we could achieve only through 
our own strength. Whatever might be the intentions of the 
British Government or their documents, we have now the 
Constituent Assembly. It is a machinery which can help us 
and we must take advantage of it.’ ” 

Resolution. 

“The A.I.C.C. having considered the events that have taken 
place ill the country since the Meerut session of the Congress 
in November last, the statement issued by the British Govern- 
ment on December 6, TQ4b, and the statement of the Working 
Committee of December 22, 1Q46, advises Congressmen as 
follows : — 

The A.I.C.C. endorses the statement of the Working Coni- 
niitlee of December 22, 1946, and expresses its agreement with 
the view contained therein. 

While the Congress has always been agreeable to making 
a reference to the Federal Court on the question of interpretation 
in dispute, such a reference has become purposeless and 
undesirable oVing^ to recent announcements made on behalf of 
the British Government. A reference could only be made on 
an agreed basis, the parties concerned agreeing to abide by the 
decision given. 

The A.I.C.C. is firmly of opinion that the constitution for 
a free and independent India should be framed by the peoples 
of India on the basis of as wide an agreement as possible. There 
must be no interference whatsoever by any external authority, 
and no compulsion of any province or part of a province by 
another province. The A.I.C.C. realises and appreciates the 
difficulties placed in the way of some provinces, notably Assam 
and the N.W.F.P. and the Sikhs in the Punjab, by the British 
Cabinet’s scheme of May t6, 1946, and more especially by the 
interpretation put upon it by the British Government in their 
statement of Deceiuber 6, 1946. The Congress cannot be a party 
to any such compulsion or imposition against the will of the 
people concerned, a principle which the British Government 
have themselves recognised. 
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The A.I.C.C. is anxious that the Constituent Assembly 
should proceed with the work of framing a constitution for free 
India with the goodwill of all parties concerned and, w^ith a 
view to removing the difficulties that have arisen owing to 
varying interpretations, agree to advise action in accordance 
with the interpretation of the British Government in regard to 
the procedure to be followed in the Sections. 

It must be clearly understood, however, that this must not 
involve any compulsion of a province and that the rights of the 
oikhs in the Punjab should not be jeopardised. In the event of 
any attempt at such compulsion, a province or part of a province 
has the right to take such action as may be deemed necessary 
in order to give effect to the wishes of the people concerned. 
The future course of action will depend upon the developments 
that take place and the A.I.C.C. therefore directs the Working 
Committee to advise ux)on it, whenever circumstances so require, 
keeping in view the basic principle of provincial autonomy.*^ 

Pandit Nehru’s Speech. 

“Pandit Nehru moving the Working Committee’s resolution 
recommending acceptance of the Briti.sh Government statement 
of December 6, said that it was a simple, straightforward 
resolution. There was no sign of weakness in it, he declared. 
If there was the least suspicion of weakness, he would not have 
brought it before them or commended it to their acceptance. 

The main question before them was how to keep the 
Constituent Assembly alive and extract from it the greatest 
possible good for the country. By accepting the statement of 
December 6, we would leave the door open for the League to 
enter and put forward their point of view. If we did not accept 
that statement, it would give an opportunity to the British 
Government to change or withdraw their earlier statement of 
May i6, with the result that the Constituent Assembly might 
be changed radically. 

Obstacles had been put in the path of the Constituent 
Assembly in the past. We had overcome them and we should 
do everything in our power hereafter to prevent attempts to 
sabotage this great weapon which we could use to our advantage. 

Pandit Nehru recalled his speech at Meerut in which he 
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had referred to the crisis towards which he felt inside the 
Interim Government they were fast moving. He had stated 
that the attitude of the British Government was adversely 
affecting the work of the Interim Government. Those state- 
ments and the fears he had expressed then were now coming 
true. At the time of his earlier speech the British Government 
could not have claimed success in impeding our work, but now 
the British Government were in a position to make that claim 
and substantiate it. The British (jovernment’s actions, had 
created com j dications. A grave situation had been created and 
the resolution before the House which had been prepared with 
great care and deliberation was a simple, straightforward one 
meant to meet that situation. 

The House liad to decide whether to accept the statement 
of December 6 or not. This question had proved to be a 
headache. ‘We are not in the habit of accepting things thrust 
upon as against our will. We were sorely tempted to accept 
the challenge contained in this statement and answer it with all 
the force at our command. But we realised the danger of 
allowing our emotions to overpower us.* 

Many forces had lined up against us. Pandit Nehru went 
on. We should advance cautiously to meet and overcome 
those forces and it was this consideration that prompted the 
Working Committee to ])ring the resolution before the House. 

The resolution accepted the statement. vSome might feel 
that this was a confession of weakness. He denied that. Our 
fight had taken on a new’ form with the meeting of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly and our aim should be to see that the Assembly 
was not ])ostponed or shelved. It had not yet begun to func- 
tion in its fullness but he hoped that w’hen it met after a fort- 
night it would begin to function as it should. 

The significant point about the Assembly was not w^hether 
it was sovereign or not, but that it could not be dissolved by 
the British Government except by the use of force. ‘When the 
British Government choose to use force in that way, then it 
will be time for us ^o decide how^ to face it.* 

The primary point to bear in mind w’as that the Constituent 
Assembly had begun to function since December q and though 
it was not the Assembly of our ideals, yet it could be utilised 
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as a weapon to achieve uiir independence. Therefore, it became 
absolutely essential and important to prevent attempts to post- 
pone or shelve it. It had life in it and was capable of taking 
us far on the road to independence. 

(^ur opponents had failed in their effort to shelve it, and 
so had adopted the alternative of putting obstacles in its way 
and had issued the statement of December b. Since 1919 we 
had depended entirely on our strength and had looked to the 
people of India and not to the British Government to achieve 
our objective. 

'We have no desire to add to the number of enemies ranged 
against us at this critical stage of our fight.* 

The League desired that the Constituent Assembly should 
not continue and that the countr3’' .should revert to the order of 
things that prevailed eight or nine months ago. If that desire 
materialised, we should meet that situation as we thought best. 
But all our energies should now be bent to going ahead with 
the Constituent Assembly wdth strength and firmness. It was 
possible that w’e might have to fight on a different front ; we 
should be prepared for that too. By passing this resolution 
we would show to the world that w’e did not intend to work 
behind closed doors. And in order to demon.strate our desire 
to keep the doors o])en, we did many unpleasant things and 
postponed many decisions which we liked to take without delay. 
We did not want to give an opportunity to anyone to say that 
we had broken tlie British plan. 

Speaking of Assam, Pandit Nehru said it was true it had 
a mandate to oi)pose Sections and Groups and Assam could 
fight if it wanted. But, he Avould remind tliem that battles were 
won not l)y the personal courage of one or two Init by the co- 
operation of many thousands and by the mobilisation and right 
use of resources. At the present time our object should be to 
out-manoeuvre our oi)poiients. The time might come W’hen 
Assam would have to fight ; that fight W’ould not be single- 
handed but would be w^aged wdth the whole of India behind 
them. 

Pandit Nehru concluded by referring to his statement at 
Meerut that he did not know how^ long he and his colleagues 
would continue in the Interim Government. He still did not 
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know how long they would remain there. People had been 
talking of the final fight for independence. He felt, however, 
that that fight was even now in progress. Possibly that fight 
would have to be intensified in the near future but the present 
situation was such as to call for restraint of language and calm 
deliberation before action.** 

Speech of Sj. Shanker Rao Deo.^ 

“Sj. Shanker Rao Deo seconding the resolution declared he 
had no doubt that the constitution of a free India could be 
framed through the Constituent Assembly. Although the inter- 
pretation given in the statement of December 6 had gone against 
the Congress, still if we worked in co-operation with others, the 
goal of independence could be achieved through that Assembly. 
The Assembly was not a gift of the British Government but 
had been wrung out of British hands by our strength. 

He admitted that the Muslim League represented almost all 
Muslims but it was suffering from a fear complex because the 
Muslims happened to be in a minority in the Union Constituent 
Assembly. When the League accepted the statement of May 
1 6 , it gave uj) the demand for Pakistan and agreed to a single 
Centre, however weak and attenuated. So, the League now 
insisted on compulsory Grouping, because in Sections B and C 
they would have a majority. But just as the Congress invited 
the League to cast away fear and join in the task of constitu- 
tion-making, so the League too with equal justification invited 
the provinces in B and C Sections and the Sikhs to enter the 
Sections. Sj. Shanker Rao Deo thought that the fear expressed 
by Assam and the Sikhs was premature. Minorities must de- 
pend on the good sense of the majorities, unless the majorities 
proved themselves unreasonable and openly hostile to the in- 
terests of minorities. 

There was no danger in accepting the resolution. Any 
province or part thereof had the full right to stage a walk out 
in the event of compulsion being exercised against it. In a 
walk out in such circumstances, that province or part of it 
would have world S3anpathy.’* 


^ General Secretary of the Congress. 
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Amendments. 

Among several amendments there was one moved by Sj. 
Purshottamdas Tandon^ which sought to delete that paragraph 
from the resolution which advised action in accordance with the 
interpretation of the British Government in regard to the pro- 
(cedure to be followed in Sections. The amendment further 
‘declared that the Congress did not accept the interpretation of 
H.M.O. on the State Paper. He also wanted to delete from the 
xcsolution the portion pertaining to the reference to Federal 
Court. 

“Sj. Tandon said that if the A.I.C.C. accepted the 
December f> statement it at once put an end to Provincial Auto- 
nomy because it was the Group as a whole which would frame 
the constitution for the provinces. He did not see any force in 
the de^.larati(':i that the acceptance of December 6 statement 
must not involve any com])ulsioii of a province. As a matter 
of fact they had already been comi)clled to go into Sections 
and they would be compelled to go into Groups in accordance 
with the resolution before the House. “ (Cheers). 

“Khan Abdus Samad Khan (Baluchistan) moved an 
amendment which sought to include Baluchistan and Sind along 
with Assam, N.W.F.P. and the Sikhs in the Punjab in whose 
way, the resolution pointed out, difficulties had been placed bv 
the State Paper. He said that he had a ma'''’’ ite from the 
Aiijuman-l-\Vatan to oppose (Grouping. The Baluchis did not 
want their constitution to l)e framed bv the i^eople of the Punjab 
or others.” 

2. January 6, 1947. 

Speech of Dr. Gidwani. 

“When the A.I.C.C. continued the adjourned debate to-day 
Dr. Choitram Gidwani^ said that his attitude tow^ards the resolu- 
tion for the present was one of neither acceptance nor rejection 
though his mind w^as set against the Working Committee’s 
recommendation. They had been endeavouring hard to .secure 
the co-operation of the Muslim League for many years now 

‘ Speaker, U. P. Legislative Assembly. 

* Leader the Congress Party in Sind Legislative Assembly. 
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even before the Communal Award was introduced. He thought 
the Congress was to-day in the same position as it was when the 
Communal Award was announced. It could neither accept it 
nor reject it. 

Dr. Gidwani hoped that this would be the last hurdle in 
the way of the Congress. He would, however, ask for a definite 
ahsiirancc that after passing this resolution there would be no 
further obstacle by the Muslim I^eague and that the British 
Government would give no further interpretations which the 
Congress w^ould be called upon to accept. If such an assurance 
was forthcoming then he would persuade himself to vote for 
the resolution. 

On the merits of going into the Sections Dr. Gidwani said 
that once tlKy agreed to sit in the Sections, the Constitution- 
making would be done by the Muslim League and it would be 
very difficult to opt out at a later stage. The recent election in 
vSind had given them a foretaste of the future. The British 
were behind the League ; but for their sui^port, the League 
Ministry in Sind would not be in power. 

Concluding Dr. Gidwani said that he w’as not against a 
struggle but he was not for an immediate struggle. There 
should be proper preparation and proper timing to launch direct 
action.*' 

0 

Speeches of Assam Ministers. 

Sj. Baidyanath Mukherjec, Minister of the Assam Govern- 
ment, oi)posing the resolution, said, “Assam is to-day caught 
on the horns of a dilemma. On the one hand, the Assam 
Legislative Assembly has given a mandate to the members w’ho 
have been elected from Assam to the Constituent Assembly and 
Mahatma Gandhi has also expressed his opinion on what the 
people of Assam should do. The resolution which has been 
moved by Pandit Nehru stands on a different footing altogether. 
It asks Assam to join the Section**. 

How could the people of Assam agree to the proposal that 
the constitution of Assam should be framed by a majority of 
votes in the Section ki which the representatives of Assam were 
in a minority? How could Assam representatives accept the 
resolution which went against Assam legislature's mandate and 
Mahatma Gandhi's advice? 
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Assam should not be sacrificed for the sake of other parts 
of India, he pleaded. “If you want to sacrifice Assam, of 
course, you can accept the resolution as it is. But 1 have confi- 
dence in you that we will not be sacrificed. If we arc sacrificed, 
the Congress will be weakened. In this also the unseen hand of 
the Britishers is playing a great part. We are fighting for our 
independence as well as for our unity but if we accept this 
resolution, the natural corollary is that we will be divided. “ 
“There were so many groups in Assam — hill tribes, people 
from the plains, Ahoms, and so on— and if they all got separate 
electorates, there would be no hope for the iieople of Assam to 
achieve unity in future and opting out of the Croup would be 
out of the question. The unity which existed at i)resent would 
cease to exist.** 

lie cvncluded, “Assam is always witli the Congress. We 
are fighting tor the independence of the whole of India. Now, 
if for the sake of accommodating the Muslim League, Assam’s 
case is forgotten, you will be doing a great injustice to Assam. 
I hoi)c you will not allow Assam to be sacrificed.” 

Rev. Nichols Roy, a Christian Minister of Assam, said, 
“From the standpoint of Assam, we have to oppose this resolu- 
tion and tell the people that we will take our own course. We 
will decide whether we will go into the Section or not according 
to circumstances. If we find that the attitude of Mr. Jinnah 
has changed, we shall go into the Section. If we find it has 
not changed, we shall not go into the Section. If we see that 
circumstances will help us to frame our own constitution, we 
shall enter the vSection. If we see circumstances arc against 
us, we shall not go into the Section, We are free now to go 
or not to go. We shall take that position and maintain that 
position until wc sec circumstances change.** (Hear, hear). 

Referring to the mandate given by the Assam Legislature 
to the Assam members of the Constituent Assembly, he said, 
“We shall always stand by that principle because it is the right 
of an autonomous province. (Hear, hear). We w^ant to frame 
our ow^n constitution. To that w^e shall stick at any cost.** 

Proceeding, he said, “We know wliat the policy of the 
Muslim League is in Assam. Even now the Muslim League in 
Bengal wants to send thousands upon thousands of immigrants 
to Assam and take possession of the land of Assam. That is 
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feared by everyone. The people of the hills are afraid of that 
immigration and say they will fight it to the last. The people 
of the plains do not want to be swamped. They do not want 
Assam, which is a non-Muslim majority province now, to be 
turned into a Muslim majority province. That is the crux of 
the whole fight between Assam and the Muslim League. Once 
we go into the Section, we are committed to a wrong principle ; 
we are acceding to the unjust demand of the League. 

“The Muslim League is demanding something that is unjust 
while we in Assam are demanding what is our right. We do 
not want to go into the Section when we know that in the 
Section the policy of the Muslim League will be i)Ut into effect. 
During the last twenty years many lakhs of Bengal Muslims 
have come to Assam. Therefore Mahatma Gandhi has said that 
if Assam goes into the Section, it is finished. Everyone who 

knows the troubles there will feel that Assam should not go 

into the Section. Probably many of the members do not realise 
that the Muslim League is trying to divide the communities in 
Assam with the help of some conservative elements of British- 
ers. Once we go into the Section there will be agitation to 

divide and divide and the idea of our opting out will be at 

that time impossible. For us to go into the Section in the 
hope that the Muslim League will be reasonable and say that 
they would not want to send any immigrant to Assam would 
be to deceive ourselves. 

“If Mr. Jinnah became reasonable and said, ‘Come on 
friends, let us go into the Section together. We are not going 
to force you by a majority of vote. I shall be glad to go into 
the Section as a unit — the Bengal unit and the Assam unit’ - 
then Assam would be ready to go into the Section.” 

He referred to a “legal difficulty” which might arise if 
Assam went into the Section in accordance with the resolution 
“Once you are represented in that Section,” he said, “it might 
be just like walking out of a legislature. There are many 
people who have walked out of legislatures but those who re- 
mained in the legislatures have happily and merrily passed their 
legislation in spite of the walk out.” 

He characterised the resolution as a “quibble” and said as 
a plain-spoken man he did not like quibbles. It might be that 
the resolution offered a way out to Assam. He was not sure. 
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He did not know whether Mr. Jinnah would co-operate witn 
the Constituent Assembly on account of the passing of the 
resolution because '*he knows that if he does not get Assam, 
his Pakistan is gone.” 

Speech of Sj. Jaiprakash Narain. 

Sj. Jaiprakash Narain opposing the resolution declared that 
it represented one more step forward on the slippery path of 
compromise, the end of which, he feared, would be ultimate 
acceptance of even Pakistan, just as a leader of Rajaji*s 
eminence proposed we should do some years ago. “I feel 
distressed sometimes by the way the A.I.C.C. invariably sets its 
seal of approval to every decision of the Working Committee, 
and I feel it may be a good thing if I resigned from the A.I.C.C. 
also.^ If ever there was a time to disagree with the Working 
Committee it is now.” 

His speech might sound like a threat but that was not his 
intention. He realised that his party was a small miiioritv in 
the A.I.C.C., and the majority could afford to disregard their 
views altogether, ”We have accepted your decisions till now, 
but the time may come when we shall have to part company.” 
(Cheers) . 

There were only two ways open to us, Sj. Jaiprakash said. 
”We could carry on with the Constituent Assembly and do only 
such things as are approved by the League, the British and the 
princes. That would be one course. It would be a course dear 
to the heart of men like Dr. Jayakar and Pandit Kunzru. If we 
took that road, then we would regard every issue as a side 
issue. The second course was to act in the Assembly as if it 
was a sovereign body and frame a real revolutionary constitu- 
tion and then ask for complete transfer of power to those elected 
under that constitution. It might be that the Constituent 
Assembly would not be allowed to take that course for long, 
but that course was the only honourable one. 

”The Congress was strong enough to come to grips with 
the British Government .but the Congress, instead of using it. 


^ Sometiiiie before he had resigned from Uie Working Committee, 
but his resignation was nol accepted 
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entered into compromises, which only enlarged India’s internal 
troubles. 

“We agreed to the Congress joining the Constituent 
Assembly, and Pandit Nehru’s resolution moved in it gave us 
new hope, but that hope has disappeared. After the way the 
League and Lord Wavell have conspired together, I do not 
know how anyone could hope for any advance towards freedom 
as a result of the Constituent Assembly’s work.” He regarded 
it a great mistake to have allowed the League to join the Interim 
Government without insisting on assurances of co-opcra<^’*on. 

“We are told that the British are quitting India. 1 saw no 
signs of it in my recent tour in the Punjab and in Kashmir I 
saw^ no signs of it in the way the League has been brought into 
the Interim Government. The Congress is supposed to be 
helping the British to pack their bedding, but it looks as if the 
British during their two hundred years in India have collected 
so much that the bedding takes years to pack.” (Laughter i 

Pandit Nehru’s Speech. 

“Pandit Nehru winding up the debate exincssed agrcuiiicnt 
with most of wdiat Sj. Jaiprakash had said except with regard 
to the conclusigns drawn by him. The resolution, he assured 
the house, had been drawn up after serious thought, but he 
would not dogmatise about the results that would follow from 
the acceptance of that resolution. It might cause harm ; there 
was alwa 3 "S that possibility. 

Congress, he said, was strong enough to wipe the slate 
clean and start afresh. But he was at the same time grieved 
to see signs of internal organisational weakness. The strength 
of the Congress had so long rested on the fact that though 
Congressmen debated and deliberated and sometimes differed 
over issues, once a decision was reached, all accepted it loyally 
and followed it unwaveringly. Things were different now. He 
agreed that one way of curing internal weakness and re- 
establishing unity was to launch a struggle, but he was not in 
favour of starting a major struggle merely in order to maintain 
structural or organisational unity. 

Sj. Jaiprakash had disputed the idea that the British were 
quitting. But, said Pandit Nehru, the belief that they were 
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quitting was based not on the desire of the British but in the 
compulsion of events which was forcing and hastening their 
departure. One of the main pillars on which the British Gov- 
ernment rested in India was the Civil Service and that Civil 
Service was disappearing before our eyes. But the problem now 
\\as not merely to get rid of the foreign Power but to prepare 
a concrete picture of what should take its place. That was the 
objective which the resolution before the house was intended to 
achieve. 

Pandit Nehru advised Assam to make a positive and cons- 
tructive approach, and he assured that the resolution would 
give it strength. T am quite alive to the dangers that confront 
Assam, but I would commend the resolution to its acceptance, 
))ecause it is in the interest of the province to do so.* 

Dr. T.oliia had dealt at length witli the Naga Hills. It was 
true that we could help the people of those hills, said Pandit 
Nehru. But he refused to accept the proposition that the battle 
of Indian independence should be fought on the Naga Hills. 
He appealed for a more positive and fuller approach to the 
problem. 

Referring to vSj. Jaiprakash’s criticism of the A.I.C.C. on 
the ground that it always approved the Working Committee's 
decision, Pandit Nehru said this was not a matter for surprise. 
The Working Committee after all represented the mind of the 
A.I.C.C. and so long as it enjoyed the confidence of the 
A.I.C.C. its decision or proi)osals must naturally be acceptable 
to the A.I.C.C. Personally he would like nothing better than 
that the Working Committee be changed every time fresh lead 
was required to meet a new vSiluation.** 

Pandit Nehru’s Statement. 

Karlier Pandit Nehru made the following statement in 
answer to a (lueslion raised by a delegate with regard to the 
j)aragrapli in the statement of December 6 saying that the 
Congress had agreed to refer matters of interpretation to the 
Federal Court. The t|uestioner asked whether this was not a 
mis-statement and whether acceptance of the statement of 
December 6 would not be acceptance of this mis-statement. 

am glad of this opportunity to refer to this paragraph. 
It is a paragraph which is likely to mislead people. It says as a 
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fact that the Congress have agreed already to it. Exactly when 
the Congress agreed to this or in what form is not clear. What 
has happened in the past few months is that on many occasions 
when any question or dispute arose we have often said generally 
— and we said so at Simla — that we are prepared to refer any 
specific matter of dispute to an impartial arbitrator — whether it 
is the International Hague Court or any court of justice. 
Once or twice we also said that if there is difficulty about 
interpretation, we are prepared to refer it to some authority 
like the Federal Court. These were general statements we 
made, and normally speaking we agree to abide by them. But 
the way in which it has been put in this statement, as if a 
formal statement was made to us and we agreed, is completely 
wrong. 

“Apart from this, in view of recent developments nnd the 
statement of December 6 which produces a new situation, I am 
not prepared to admit for an instant that we have agreed to any 
future procedure about references. Whatever the future brings 
we shall have to consider it. I should like to make it perfectly 
clear that we are giving no assurance about any references in 
regard to any other matters to the Federal Court. We find that 
everything we say is being twisted and distorted and brought 
against us in the future. We are not going to commit ourselves 
at the present moment to any reference to the Federal Court or 
to any other authority. We shall decide — or the Constituent 
Assembly shall decide — as we think best in the circumstances". 


Resolution Passed. 

Pandit Nehru accepted Mr. Abdus Samad Khan's amend- 
ment for the inclusion of Baluchistan in addition to N.W.F.P. 
and Sikhs in the Punjab mentioned in paragraph 3 of the resolu- 
tion expressing appreciation of the difficulties placed in the 
way of provinces by the British Cabinet scheme of May 16. He 
opposed other amendments. 

The House rejected by 102 votes to 54 Babu Purshottamdas 
Tandon's amendment. Other amendments were either with- 
drawn or negatived and the resolution with the addition of 
Baluchistan in the third paragraph w^as passed by 99 votes to 52. 
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54. INDEPENDENCE DAY PLEDGE, 1947. 

The Congress Working Committee’s resolution on the 
observance of the Independence Day r^roduces the indepen- 
dence pledge in an amended form. The main amendment is the 
omission of the penultimate paragraph relating to ‘Quit India* 
resolution. Following is the text of the pledge: — 

“We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian 
people, as of any other people, to have freedom and enjoy the 
fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life, so that they 
may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also that 
if any Government deprives a people of these rights and 
oppresses them, the people have a further right to alter it or 
to abolish it. The British Government in India has not only 
deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself 
on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India econo- 
mically, politically, culturally and spiritually. We believe, 
therefore, that India must sever tlie British connection and 
attain Turna Swaraj* or complete independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our 
freedom is not through violence. India has gained strength and 
self-reliance and marched a long way to ‘vSwaraj* following 
peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these 
methods that our country will attain independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the independence of India 
and solemnly resolve to carry out non-violently the struggle for 
freedom till Turna Swaraj* is attained. 

“We believe that non-violent action in general, and pre- 
paration for non-violent direct action in particular, recpiire 
successful working of the constructive programme kept before 
the country by -Gandhiji and accepted by the Congress, and in 
particular of khadi, communal harmony and removal of un touch- 
ability. We shall seek every opportunity of spreading goodwill 
among fcllowmeii without distinction of caste or creed. We 
shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who 
have been neglected and to advance in every way the interests 
of those who are considered to be backward and suppressed. 
We knou* that though we are out to destroy the imperialistic 
system, we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether officials 
or non-oflicials. We know that distinction between the Caste 
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Hindus and Harijans must be abolished, and Hindus have to 
forget these distinctions in their daily conduct. Such distinc- 
tions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our religious 
faiths may be different, in our mutual relations we will act as 
children of Mother India, bound by common nationality and 
common political and economic interest. 

‘'Charkha and khadi are an integral part of our construc- 
tive programme for the resuscitation of the seven hundred 
Uiousand villages of India and for the removal of the grinding 
poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, use for our per- 
sonal requirements nothing but khadi, and so far as possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make 
others do likewise. We shall also try to work to the best of 
our ability some item or items of the constructive programme. 

“We pay our grateful homage to thousands of our comrades 
who faced grave hardships, suffered humiliation and sacrificed 
their life and property in the struggle for freedom. Their 
sacrifice will always remind us ot the duty nevei to rest until 
we have attained our goal. 

“This day we i)ledge ourselves again to a disciplined 
observance of Congress princii>les and policies and to keep in 
readiness to respond to the call ot the Congress to carry on, if 
and whenever called upon, the struggle for the independence 
of India”. 


55. MAHATMA f'lANDHI OX PAKIvSTAX, 
JANUARY 14, 1947. 

Some Muslim young men met Mahatma Gandhi in a village 
in the district of Noakhali and asked him what was his objection 
to the setting up of a separate Muslim state “after the events 
in Bihar. 

Mahatma Gandhi said he had no objection to the setting 
up of a separate Muslim state. In fact, Bengal was so. 
Mahatma Gandhi said he would not go to the Governor of 

^ It is curious that these youngmen should put this question in a 
devastated village in Noakhali, where ruined homes and skeletons 
seemed to ioretell the fate of the Hindu minority in Pakistan 
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Bengal for anything but to Mr. Suhrawardy^ and Mr. 
Siihrawardy also would come to him direct for anything. But 
the question was : — What was going to be the character of such 
a sei)arate Muslim state? That had not been made clear so 
far ; and if a Muslim state implied freedom to make hostile 
treaties with foreign powers to the detriment of the country as 
a whole, then that could not be a matter of agreement. 

]Mahatnia Gandhi thought that no one could be asked to 
sign an agreement granting liberty to others to launch hostilities 
against them. 

On the young men asking whether Mahatma Gandhi did 
not think it advisable to concede Pakistan since it was holding 
back the issue of Indian independence, Mahatma Gandhi said : 
‘‘Only after independence has been won can there be the ques- 
tion of granting Pakistan. To reverse the process was to invite 
foreign help.** 

"Azadi (freedom)*’, Mahatma Gandhi said, “and Pakistan 
re(|uire the exclusion of all foreign powers. Until and unless 
India is free there cannot be any other question”. 

P'reedom as envisaged by him, said Mahatma Gandhi, was 
freedom not merely from British rule but from every foreign 
rule. 


=;(). ASvSAM PUOVINCIAU CONGRESS WORKING 
COMMUCTER ON THE A.I.C.C. RRvSOLUTION, 
JANUARY 17, IQ47. 

^laiilana Mohammad Tayebulla, President of the Assam 
Pro\incial Congress Committee, presided at a meeting of the 
Working Committee. All members including Sj. Gopinath 
Bardoloi, the Premier, and the Speaker, Sj. Deveshwar Sarma, 
\verc ]>resent. There uas a prolonged discussion on the situation 
arising out of the A.I.C.C. resolution after which the following 
1 esolution was passed : — 

“The Working Committee of the Assam Provincial Congress 
Committee considered the resolution passed by the All-India 
Congress Coinmitte at Delhi regarding the statement made by 

• 

* Muslim League Premier of Bengal. 
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His Majesty's Government on December 6 and heard the mem- 
bers of the delegation and members to the A.I.C.C. from Assam. 
The Working Committee of the A.P.C.C. having reviewed the 
situation in all its aspects and taking into account the feelings 
of the province is of the opinion that nothing has happened 
since the Assam Assembly gave the mandate to its representa- 
tives in the Constituent Assembly and its resolution passed on 
July 1 6 to warrant any change or modification about the stand 
taken by the Assam Assembly with regard to Section and 
Group. 

“The Committee is of the opinion that it is the inalienable 
right of the people of every province to frame its own constitu- 
tion without any compulsion, imposition or interference from 
outside. The Committee reiterates that the constitution for 
Assam shall be framed by her own representatives only. 

The Working Committee of the A.P.C.C. calls upon all 
District Congress Committees to organise the people for any 
eventualities. This Committee is watching all developments 
and shall advise action as and when necessarv.'* 


57 . THK SIKH DEMAND FOR COMMUNAL VETO, 
JANUARY 17, 1947. 

“An emphatic assertion that the Sikhs would withdraw 
from the Constituent Assembly, if the right of communal veto 
in the Punjab and the north-west Group was not conceded 
to them, was made by Giani Kartar Singh and Sardar Ujjal 
Singh, Sikh members of the Constituent Assembly, in a press 
interview. 

After the acceptance by the Congress of the December 6 
statement, they explained, the position of the Sikhs had become 
worse and it w’as all the more necessary that they should be 
given the communal veto before the Constituent Assembly broke 
into Sections. Though the Sikhs were sorely disappointed at 
the A. I. C. C. fesojution they would continue to co-operate» 
but in the event of the veto not being given to them they w^ould 
act according to the mandate of the Panthic Board, and with- 
draw from the Constituent Assembly. 
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Giani Kartar Singh and Sardar Ujjal Singh said that though 
the Sikhs had been accepted by the British Government as a 
major community, the right of communal veto given by them 
to Hindus and Muslims had not been conceded to the Sikhs. It 
was on the solemn assurances given by the Secretary of State 
for India, Sir Stafford Cripps and the Congress leaders that 
the Sikhs had decided to give a fair trial to the Constituent 
Assembly and what they wanted was that the right of communal 
veto given to Hindus and Muslims should be conceded to them 
in the Punjab and the north-west Group where they had a 
special claim, if not in the whole of India. ‘We want*, they 
added, ‘that nothing affecting Sikh interests should be decided 
without our consent*. 

The Sikh delegates suggested that some sort of machinery 
for the resolution of communal deadlocks in the Constituent 
Assembly should be evolved and assured that the Sikhs would 
abide by the decisions of such a body. They visualised that 
arbitration could be a solution of such difficulties. 

On the question of representation of Sikhs on the Minorities 
Advisory Committee the Sikh delegates demanded equal repre- 
sentation for the four major minorities — Sikhs, Depressed 
Classes, Muslims and Hindus — and urged that the Chairman 
of the Committee should be a person of the highest integrity 
like Mahatma Gandhi. 

Giani Kartar Singh and Sardar Ujjal vSingli expressed the 
hoi)e that in view of the A. I. C. C. resolution accepting the 
December 6 statement the Muslim League would join the Con- 
stituent Assembly in the larger interests of the country, but, 
they added that if the League did not do so it would not be 
the fault of the Congress.*’ 


58. PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, 
JAI^UARY SEvSSION, 1947. 

1. January 20, 1947. 

The second session of the Constituent Assembly commenced 
today wit6 Dr. Rajendra Prasad in the chair. 
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Pandit Nehru’s resolution on declaration of objectives. 

The debate on Pandit Nehru's resolution' was resumed. 

Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, the first speaker, said that 
there were people \\ho held that within the Cabinet Mission’s 
plan it would not be possible for us to achieve real unity or 
true freedom or economic security. They argued as a matter 
of history that revolutionary changes in other countries had 
been brought about through violent action and asked how we 
could effect those changes through negotiation and discussion 
in a Constituent Assembly. “Those who are of stronger spirit 
and those who are not short of sight,” he said, “take chances. 
Here is a chance and we wish to use this opportunity to find 
out whether it will be possible for us to gain the same end 
])v methods which are umivSual so far as past history is 
concerned.” 

On the question of independence there could be no differ- 
ence of opinion. It was inconceivable that India could be a 
Dominion like other Dominions ^\hich were bound to Great 
Britain by ties of race, religion or culture. “Yet, even 
though we elect to get out of the British Commonwealth, there 
are a hundred different ways of voluntary co-operation and 
mutual collabopation. Whether all these forms of voluntary 
co-operation are going to devclo]) in a spirit of friendship or 
whether they are going to terminate depends completely on the 
attitude which Great Britain will adopt in this matter.” 

Sir Radhakrishnan made a bitter reference to the recent 
statements made by Mr. Churchill on India and said, “Such 
statements merely prolong the agony. The British connection 
will end, must end.” 

Referring to the mention of a sovereign republic in the 
resolution. Sir Radhakrishnan said, “The princes will be there 
so long as they make themselves responsible to the people of 
this country. If the great Paramount Powder with its sovereignty 
in this country by conquest is now' transferring responsibility 
to the representatives of the i)eople, it goes without saying 
that those w’ho depend on the Paramount Powder must also 
transfer responsibility . ’ ’ 


See pp. 194-195 
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'*1 count many of the princes as my personal friends. The 
princes have agreed to the Cabinet Mission’s statement. They 
wish to take their share in the future development of this 
country and I do hope that they will realise that when large 
empires are passing away, it is their duty to take notice of the 
surging hopes of the people and make themselves responsible. 
If they do so, they will play a notable part in the shaping of 
our country. We have no ill will towards the princes.” 

Referring to the absentee members, he said that it was 
not the desire of the House to establish any sectional rule. 
”We are not here working for a particular community or a 
particular class. We are here to establish Swaraj for all the 
Indian people. It wall be our endeavour to abolish every 
vestige of absolutism. We are here to bring about a real satis- 
faction of the fundamental needs of the common man in this 
country, irrespective of race, religion or community.” 

It was Cvssential that we must be clear in our objectives and 
give a sense of exhilaration to the common pcoide. He, there- 
fore, believed that a declaration of objectives was essential and 
it was not necessary to wait till the Assembly was more full 
than it hapiiened to be at the present moment. 

Much against its will, said Sir Radhakrishnan, the Congress 
had accepted H. M. O.’s interpretation on Grouping. If after 
this, and after ade<iuate safeguards were provided for minorities, 
the British Government still invented some excuse for post- 
poning the cjiange over, it would be a colossal betrayal in human 
history. 

There were two alternatives before Britain, he said, 
H. M. G. could accept the constitution as framed by the 
Assembly, finding out whether there w^ere adequate safeguards 
for minorities or not. If that was done, we might yet co- 
operate. If after all tliese conditions were fulfilled, the British 
Government still created difficulties, he dared not contemplate 
the possibility. 

Mrs. Vijayalakshini Pandit, supporting the resolution, said 
that it w^as her privilege in 1937 to move the first resolution 
after the inauguration of provincial autonomy in the United 
Provinces, demanding a Constituent Assembly to draw up a 
constitutidh for an independent India. ”To-day, ten years 
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later, that Constituent Assembly is meeting here. 1 consider 
this a historic milestone in our progress towards freedom. And 
yet freedom remains just a little beyond our grasp. Imperial- 
ism dies hard : even though it knows its days are numbered it 
struggles for survival. We have before us the instance of what 
is happening in Burma, Indo-China and Indonesia and we see 
how there, in spite of the desperate effort the peoples of those 
countries are putting up to free themselves, the stranglehold 
of Imperialism is so great that they are unable to shake it off.*' 

Statement of Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad made the following statement : 

“In the course of debates on India in the House of 
Commons and in the House of Lords in December last, certain 
statements were made detracting from the representative 
character of this Assembly during its last session. Notable 
among those who spoke in this strain were Mr. Churchill and 
Viscount Simon. Mr. Churchill observed that the Assembly, 
as it was meeting then, represented ‘only one major epm- 
munity in India’-. Viscount Simon was more specific and 
referred to the Assembly as ‘a body of Hindus’. He went on 
further to ask ‘whether this meeting of Caste Hindus at Delhi 
can be regarded by the Government as the Constituent 
Assembly they meant at all’. 

Both these gentlemen have held the highest offices of 
responsibility and liave had a long and intimate connection 
with the affairs of India ; and whatever may be their views on 
current political controversies, they would not, I am sure, like 
to make statements which are wffiolly contrary to facts and lead 
to mischievous inferences. It is for this reason that I have 
considered it necessary on this occasion formally to state the 
facts. Out of a total of 296 members who were to take part in 
the preliminary session, 210 members attended. These 210 
members consisted of 155 Hindus out of a total of ,160, 30 
Scheduled Caste representatives out of a total of 33, all the 
five Sikhs, six Indian Christians out of a total of seven (one 
of them is also counted as a member of Backward Tribes), all 
the five representatives of Backward Tribes, all three Anglo- 
Indians, all three Parsis and four Muslims out of eighty. The 
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significant absence is of course that of the representatives of 
the Muslim l,eague— an absence which v\e all deeply regret. 
But it is clear from the figures I have quoted that, with the 
(exception of representatives of the Muslim League, every com- 
munity in India, whatever the party affiliation of the persons 
representing that community, was represented in the Assembly ; 
and, therefore, to describe the Assembly as representing ‘only 
one major community in India’ or as ‘a body of Hindus’ or as 
1 ‘meeting (jf Caste Hindus’ is a complete travestj- of facts. 

Members may recollect that, in the couise of the debates in 
the Constituent Assembly on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s resolu- 
tion, Mr. Jaipal Singh (Bihar) lointed out that there was a 
discrepancy between the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 10, 
1946, as published in India, and the printed pamphlet circulated 
by the Assembly office. The discrepancy referred to was in 
liaragraph 20 ol the statement. His complaint was that whereas 
the statement originally published in India referred to full 
representation of the interests affected, our reprint referred only 
to due representation. I have had the matter investigated since. 

The Principal Information ( Jfficer of the Goveriiinent of 
India, who originally published the statement in India, and 
who has been consulted, has informed us that it was printed 
exactly in accordance with the copy hairded over to him by the 
Information Officer of the Cabinet Mission. Oui own pamphlet 
is an exact leprint of the White Paper submitted to Parliament. 
It ajqiears that the statement as published in India underwent 
some small alterations at the hands of the Cabinet Delegation 
before being presented to Parliament. 

The discrepancy pointed out by Mr. Jaipal Singh is not 
the only one ; there are a few others also. I am, however, 
satisfied that m practically all cases these changes are purely 
verbal. Whether the change in paragraph 20 is also purely 
verbal or not is a matter of opinion. I personally do not think 
that any material difference has been introduced.” 

Steering Committee. 

The Constituent Assembly agreed to Mr. Satyanarain 
Sinha’s rewlulion to set up a Steering Committee. 
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2. January 21, 1947. 

Steering Committee. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad at the outset announced the name-, of 
the members of the Steering Committee. 

Maulana Abiil Kalaiii Azad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Sardar Ujjal Singh, Srimati Durga Bai, Air. Kiran Shankar Roy, 
Mr. Satyanarain Sinha, Mr. Anantasayanam Ayangar, Mr. K. M. 
Munshi, Diwan Chamanlal, Mr. S. N. Mane and Mr. H. 
Prater. 

Thirteen names were proposed for the Steering Committee 
but 2 members (Mr. Somnath Lahiri and Mr. Lakshminarayaii 
Sahu) having withdrawn, ii were elected. 

Pandit Nehru’s resolution on declaration of objectives. 

Dr. M. R. Jayakar withdrew the amendment he had moved 
in the last session urging postponement of consideration of 
Pandit Nehru’s resolution.* 

Dr. Jayakar said that he had suggested during the last 
session that as a compromise we should w^ait till January 20 
this year so as to give the Muslim League time to decide to 
take part in the work of the Constituent Assembly. The House 
having accepted that suggestion and the Muslim Ceague having 
come to no decision yet except to hold a meeting of its Working 
Committee nine days after the Constituent Assembly wa^. due 
to meet, Dr. Jayakar thought he was in honour bound not to 
press his amendment (Cheers). He, therefore, did not w'aiit 
to press his amendment any longer. 

Dr. Jayakar, ho\vever, asked permission to urge some 
considerations before the house, apart from his amendment 
W'hich had been withdrawn. 

Pandit Pant on a point of order argued that having with- 
drawn his amendment Dr. Jayakar should not complicate the 
situation further by proposing in some form or other what 
would be nothing snore or less than a new and fresh amendment. 

Eleven more members spoke on Pandit Nehru’s resolution, 
including five on behalf of the minorities : Air. S. H. Prater 


>See pp. 206-210. 
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for the Anglo-Indians ; Rev. D’Souza and Dr. H. C. Mookerjee 
for the Indian Christians ; Mr. DeveJndra Nath Samanta for the 
Adibasis ; and Mr. Khandekar for the Scheduled Castes. 

Mr. S. H. Prater recalled that on an earlier occasion he 
had supported Dr. Jayakar’s amendment for a i^ostponement 
which was no longer valid or justifiable. The house should now 
proceed forthwith to accept and pass the resolution (Cheers). 
After explaining the terms of the resolution Mr. Prater said 
that it stood within the terms of the Cabinet Mission’s proposal. 
The resolution embodied two basic principles without which 
no constitution could be framed, namely, that any constitution 
made must be based on provincial autonomy and, secondly, there 
should be a Union of all the states and provinces. The history 
of India since the days of the Mauryas to the i)rcsenl was that 
it was c*^iiii)Osed of separate states w'ith sei)arate national 
identity and culture which often engendered strong local feeling. 
That was why the strong centralised unitary government of 
the Jh'itish rule of an earlier period gave w’ay to a process of 
rapid decentralisation and increasing independence to provincial 
administration. 

Mr. H. J. Khandekar said that the Harijan community had 
accepted the resolution with great pleasure as it promised safe- 
guards and equal rights to all the minorities in India. lie 
expressed satisfaction at Dr. Anibcdkar’s speech in wdiich he 
had asked for a united India with a strong Central (Government. 

The condition of the Harijans of this country, Mr. Khan- 
dekar said, was dephjrable and they had been subjected to unfair 
treatment for centuries. Still they w^erc resolved not to go 
out of the fold of the Hindu religion, he declared. The fear 
w^as that they would be w4ped out of existence when Pakistan 
was established in Ci roups B and C as already the Harijans of 
East Bengal had experienced extreme misery and oppression. 

3. January 22 , 1947. 

Pandit Nehru’s resolution on the declaration of objectives. 

Rai Bahadur Shyam Nandan Saliay withdrew two amend- 
ments^ standing in his name. 

»See p. 211. 
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Pandit Nehru’s speech. 

“Pandit Nehru spoke, first in Hindustani and then at 
greater length in English. Throughout the speech, which lasted 
in all for some 40 minutes, his sincerity and earnestness were 
evident and, save for an occasional mark of approval, be was 
heard in silence and with rapt attention.**' 

He said, “It was my proud privilege six weeks ago to 
move this resolution. 1 felt the weight and solemnity of that 
occasion. It was not a mere form of words that I placed before 
the House, carefully chosen as those words were ; those words 
and that resolution represented something far more important. 
They represented the depths of our being, they represented the 
agony and liopes of the Nation coming at last to fruition. And 
as I stood here on that occasion, I felt the past crowding 
around me, then 1 felt the future also taking shape. We stood 
on tlie razor*s edge of the present and I was addressing not 
only this House but the millions of India who are vastly 
interested in our work. And because I felt that we were coining 
to end of an age, I had a sense of all our forebears watching 
this great undertaking of ours and i)Ossibly blessing it if we 
moved aright, and the future of which w’e became trustees 
became almost a^ living thing taking shai)e and being moulded 
before our eyes. 

It was a great responsibility to be trustees of that future. 
It w^as some resiionsibility also to be inheritors of the great 
jiast of ours and between that great past and the great future 
that we envisaged, we stood on the edge of the present and 
the weight of that occasion, I have no doubt, impressed itself 
upon this honourable House. 

And it was right, therefore, if I may say so wdth all respect, 
that this House decided to adjourn consideration of this motion 
and thu*? not only demonstrated to all the world our earnest 
desire to have all those people here who have so far not come 
here but assured the country and everyone how anxious we 
were to have the co-operation of all.** 

There had been some criticisms of the resolution, notably 
from some of the Princes. Their first criticism had been that 
such a resolution should not be passed in the absence of the 


From The Statesman, January 23, 1947. 
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representatives of the States. In part Pandit Nehru agreed 
with that criticism ; he should have liked all the States and 
every part of India being properly represented in the House 
when it passed this solemn resolution. 

“Even during the last six weeks or a month, we have made 
some effort to get in touch with the Committee representing 
the States Rulers to find a way for their proper representation 
here. It has not been our fault that there has been any delay. 
We are anxious to get everyone in, whether they arc the repre- 
sentatives of the Muslim League or the vStates or any one else. 

We shall continue to persevere in this endeavour so that 
tliis House may be as fully representative of the country as it 
is i:)ossible to be. But wc cannot post^wne this resolution or 
anj^thing else because some people are not hcrc.“ 

“The resolution**, said Pandit Nehru, “makes it clear that 
wc are not interested in the internal affairs of the States. I 
even said (on the previous occasion) that we would not interfere 
w4th the system of monarchy in the States if the peoi)le of 
the States wanted it. I gave the example of the Irish Republic 
in the British Commonw^ealth and it is conceivable to me that 
within the Indian Republic there might be petty moiiaichies if 
the people so desired. That is entirely for them to determine. 

This resolution, and presumably the constitution we make, 
wall not interfere in that matter. Inevitably we want a uni- 
formity in the freedom of various j)arts of India. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that a part of India should have democratic 
freedom and certain parts should be denied it. That cannot 
be ; that will give rise to trouble just as in the wide world 
today there is trouble because some countries are free and some 
are not. Much more trouble wall there be if thcic is freedom 
in one part of India and lack of freedom in other parts of India. 

But we are not laying down in this resolution any stric't 
scheme in regard to the governance of the Indian States. All 
that w^e say is this : That they or such of them as are big 
enough to form units, or group themselves to form units, wall 
be autonomous units with a very large measure of freedom 
to do as they choose, subject no doubt to certain central func- 
tions in which they wall co-operate with the Centre and in which 
the Centre Aidll have control. So that in essence this resolution 
does not interfere with the inner w’orking of those units. 
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They will be autonomous and, as 1 have said, if these units 
choose to have some kind of constitutional monarchy at their 
head, they are welcome to do so. For my part 1 am a re- 
publican in India and everywhere else (Cheers), but whatever 
my views may be on that subject, it is not my desire to impose 
my will on others and whatever the views of this House may 
be on this subject, 1 imagine that it is not the desire of this 
House to impose their will in these matters. 

So the objection of a ruler of an Indian State to this reso- 
lution becomes an objection in theory to the theoretical and 
practical implications of the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people; to nothing else can anyone object. That is an objection 
which cannot stand for an instant.** 

After rcalErming the desire to be friendly with all, includ- 
ing the British people and the British Commonwealth, Pandit 
Nehru oliservcd, “But these labels are fast changing their 
meaning and in the world today there is no isolation. You 
cannot remain apart from others. You must co-operate or you 
must fight. There is no middle way. 

We vSeek peace. We do not w'ant to fight any nation if 
we can help it. The only possible, real object that w^e, in com- 
mon with other nations, can have is the object of co-operating 
in building up some kind of a world structure, call it one world, 
call it what you like. 

The Ixjginnings of this world structure have been laid downi 
in the U. N. O. It is feeble yet and it has many defects ; 
nevertheless it is the beginning of a world structure and India 
has pledged herself to co-operate in the work. If we think of 
that structure and our co-operation in it with other countries, 
where does the (piestion come of our being tied up with this 
group of nations or that group? Indeed, the more groups and 
blocs are formed, the weaker does that big structure become. 
Therefore, in order to strengthen that big structure it is desir- 
able for all countries not to insist, not to lay stress, on separate 
groups and separate blocs. 

Real co-operation will only come between us and those 
other countries w^hen w^e know that we are free to co-operate 
and are not being imposed upon and forced to co-operate. So 
long as there is the slightest trace for compulsion, there can 
be no co-operation.** 
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“India,” said Pandit Nehru, “is a great country, great 
in her resources, great in her manpower, great in her potentiality 
in every way, and I have little doubt that a free India on every 
plane will play a big part on the world stage, even on the 
narrowest plane of material power and strength. We hear a 
lot about the atom bomb and the various kinds of energy that 
it represents and in a sense today there is a conflict in the world 
bctw’een the atom bomb and w'hat it represents and the spirit 
of humanity. 

1 hope tliat Nvhile India will no doubt progress in all these 
material spheres, she will always lay stress on that spirit of 
humanity. I have no doubt also in my mind that ultimately 
in this conflict that is convulsing the world, the human spirit 
will prevail over the atom bomb.” 

“There is no group in India, no party, no religious coiii- 
munily, which can prosper if India docs not prosper”, said 
Pandit Nehru. “If India goes down, we go down, all of us, 
whether we have a few seats more or less, whether we get a 
slight advantage or not. But if it is well w'ith India, if India 
lives as a vital, free country, then it is well with all of us, to* 
wdiatever community or religion we may belong. 

I am not placing before the House wdiat I want done or 
what I do not want done but I vshould like the house to consider 
that wc arc on the eve of revolutionary changes — revolutionary 
in every sense of the word, because, when the spirit of a nation 
breaks its bonds, it functions in peculiar ways, and it should 
function in strange wavs It may l)e that the constitution that 
this House may frame may not satisfy that free India. A free 
India w'ill do what it chooses. This House cannot bind down 
the next generation or the people who may succeed us in 
this task. 

Therefore, let as not trouble ourselves too much about the 
petty details of what we do. Those details wdll not survive 
for long if they arc achieved in conflict. What we achieve in 
human liberty by co-operation is likely to survive. What small 
points we may gain here and there by conflict and by over- 
bearing manners and by threats will not survive long. It wdll 
only leave a trail of l)ad blood behind it.” 

Pandit Nehru concluded, “May this resolution bear early 
fruit and may the time come w’hen, in the w’ords of this reso- 
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lutioii, *this ancient land attains its rightful and honoured place 
in the world and make its full and willing contribution to the 
promotion of world peace and the welfare of mankind’.'* (Loud 
Cheers). 

The Assembly then adopted the resolution amidst 
acclamation. 

4. January 24 , 1947.' 

Advisory Committee on Min^ities and Fundamental Rights. 

The following resolution was adopted on the motion of 
Pandit Gobind Ballav Pant : ^ 

“This Assembly resolves that in pursuance of paragraph 20 
of the Cabinet Mission’s vStatement of May 16, 1946, an Advisory 
Committee be constituted as hereinafter set out : — 

(A) The Advisory Committee shall consist of not more than 
72 members, who may include persons who are not members 
of the Assembly. 

(B) It shall consist initially of the following members : 

Sj. Jairamdas Daulatrara, Sj. Meher Chand Khaiina, 
Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava, Bakshi Sir Tek Chand, Dr. Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh, Sj. Surendra Mohan Ghose, Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Sj. Prithvi Singh Azad, Sj. Dharam Prakash, Sj. 
H. J. Khandekar, Sj. Jagjivan Ram, Sj. F. R. Thakur, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, vSj. V. I. Muniswami Pillai, Sardar jogendra Singh, 
Sardar Baldev Singh, Sardar Partap Singh, Sardar Harnain 
vSingh, Sardar Ujjal Singh, Gyani Kartar Singh, Dr. H. C. 
Mookerjee, Dr. Alban D’Souza, Shri Rocher Victoria, Shri 
Salve, Mr. S. H. Prater, Mr. Frank Reginald Anthony, Mr. 
M. V. H. Colons, Sir Homi Mody, Sj. M. R. Masani, Sj. R. K. 
Sidhwa, Sj. Rup Nath Brahma, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
Khan Abdul Samad Khan, Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, Shri 
Mayaug Nokcha, Shri Phool Bhan Shaha, Sj. Devendra Nath 
Samanta, Sj. Jaipal Singh, Acharya J. B. Kripalani, Maulaiia 
Abul Kalam Azad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Sj. C. Rajagopal- 
achari, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Shrimati Hansa Mehta, Pandit 


^ There was no •dession of the Constituent Assembly on Januar\' 23. 
* Premier of the United Provinces. 
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Govind Ballabfi Pant, vSj. Gopinath Bardoloi, Sj. Pur iishot tain - 
das Taiidon, Sir Alladi Krishnaswaini Ayyar, Sj. K. T. Shah 
and Sj. K. M. Munshi 

(C) The President may at any one time or at different 
times nominate members to the Committee not exceeding 22 
and 7 of whom shall be Muslims rei)resenting tlie provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces, Orissa and Assam. 

2. The Advisory Committee shall ai)point sub-committees 
to prepare schemes for the administration of the North-Western 
Tribal areas, the North-Eastern Tribal areas and the Excluded 
and Partially Excluded areas. Each of such sub-committees 
may co-oi)t not more than two members from the particular 
tribal territory under the consideration for the time being to 
assist it Ml its work in relation to that territory. 

^ The Advisory Committee may appoint other sub- 
committees from time to time a.^ it may deem necessary. 

3(Af. The quorum for the Committee and its sub- 
committees shall be one-third of the total number of members 
for the time being of the Committee or sub-committee concerned. 

4. The Advisory Committee shall submit the final report 
to the Union Constituent Assembly within three months from 
the date of this resolution and may submit interim reports from 
time to time, but shall submit an interim report on fundamental 
rights within six weeks and an interim re]>ort on minority rights 
within ten weeks of such date. 

5. Casual vacancies in the Advisory Committee shall be 
filled as .soon as possible after they occur by nomination by the 
President.’’ 

Pandit Pant, Avhilc moving the resolution pointed out that 
the voice of the minorities and representatives of the Excluded 
and Tribal Areas will 1 jreponderate in the Committee. They 
would be in a position to record their decisions and no section 
would be in a majority. “So this will fully reflect the o])inion 
of the minorities and the backw’ard tribes and will, I hope, 
be able to reach decisions which will fully secure their position 
and ensure the protection of their rights”. Pandit Pant added. 

Pandit Pant made an appealing speech that the minority 
question was the one rock on which all constitution-making; 
efforts of different countries foundered. 
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He emphasised that the lesson of the history of the 
European countries w ith regard to the minority problem should 
be borne in mind by members in tackling this problem in India 
successfully, failing w’hich, he made it clear, the making of the 
Indian constitution wDuld be held up. 

But for the masterly oration of the mover of the motion, 
the rest of the debate turned into a WTangle for more seats for 
every minority at the expense of the other. 

Mr. Jaipal Singh of the Tribal Areas (Bihar) accused with 
confused argument all for robbing his group of proper repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Anthony for the Anglo-Indians in turn charged that 
the intention of this Committee was exj)ressed by the authors 
as one set up solely for protecting the interests of Indian 
Christians and his coininunity was neglected. 

Thus everybody went on multiplying cliargcs, much to 
the embarrassment of the Congress leaders, and the end came 
to the relief of all when Pandit Pant wound up the debate 
saying that representatives of the minorities w’cre chosen with 
the individual and. general ai)proval of the respective minori- 
ties themselves and no ciuestion of personality should be allow ed 
to interfere. 

# 

Mr. K. !M, Munshi moved a series of amendments which, 
among other things, souglit to increase the i)crsonnel of tlie 
Committee, directed the Coinmittee to submit interim reports 
on fundamental rights and minorities within six weeks and 
ten weeks and empowered tlie President to nominate 22 more 
members to the Committee.* 

Mr. Munshi explained that seven out of the 22 would be 
representatives of the Muslims representing the provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, U. P., Bihar, C. P., Orissa and Assam. 
Mr. Munshi said that it might be very soon that the Muslim 
League might come in w’heii it WDuld be difficult to convene a 
plenary session again for the purpose of electing the rest of 

' Originally the vesolution laid down that the Coiiiniittee “shall 
consi.sl of not more than 68 iiiemhcrs** — 52 members elected by the 
Assembly (proportional representation wdth single transferable vote), 
not more than 7 mepibers elected by the Assembly “in such manner 
as the President may deem appropriate**, and not more than 9 members 
nominated by the President 
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the iiienibers. According to his amendment, 7 Muslim members 
from the Hindu majority provinces might be nominated by the 
President and they could join the Committee without delay. 

Sir Gopalaswami Ayyangar moved an amendment prescrib- 
ing (iiiorum for the Committee and its sub-committees. 

Pandit Pant replying to the debate accepted the amend- 
menlh moved by Mr. Munslii and Sir N. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar. In regard to the personnel of the Committee, 
I’andit Pant said that members of every group had been vir- 
tually elected by their own colleagues belonging to that group. 
He agreed that certain provinces had been omitted and more 
persons could have been profitably added to the Committee but 
there were i)ractical limitations if the structure was not to 
break down bv numbers. Difficulties must be tolerated, other- 
wise if they Ic^oked to a Utopia or for the establishment of a 
Platonic republic, they would never be able to do anything 
piaetically. 

He believed committees ot this kind would not arrive at 
a decision by taking votes. Everyone should co-operate with 
the other and a spirit of accommodation and give and take 
should pervade. 

The House ])assed the resolution unanimously. 

5. January 25| 1947. 

Dr. Rajeiidra Prasad announced the unanimous election of 
Dr. H. C. Mookerjee' as \"icc-President of the Constituent 
Assemblv . 


The Union Subjects Committee. 

The Assembly decided to set up a Union vSubjects 
Committee to define the scope of the Union subjects on the 
motion of Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. 

^Ir. Rajagopalachari,. spoke frankly on the Muslim League 
position. Those \vho were absent, he said, should not mis- 
understand the purposes of the Committee he w^as proposing. 


' Indian Cliristian Retired Professor of English, Calcutta University. 
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“The Muslim League policy,” he added, “has been to* 
secure a separate sovereign State of their own. If they had 
only restricted their claim to what legitimately should be asked 
in pursuance of their policy possibly they might have achieved 
their object and they would not have been in the present 
difficulty.” 

“Let me put it frankly. The greatest difficulty for the 
Muslim League now is”, he said, “that they have to join 
this Assembly on the explicit condition that they must accept 
the single sovereign State ideal for India and that is why they 
find it difficult to come in. Therefore, it is that we are pro- 
ceeding with the work as far as w’e can, understanding very 
well the difficulties of the Musliln League members in the 
way of their coming and joining us at this stage. 

“Let them think it over. Let us give them ample time 
to conic. But that docs not mean that we can stop our work, 
that we can stop thinking and that we ought to stop doing 
anything whatsoever until they make up their minds. That 
will only lead to indefinite postponement. Hence 1 have no 
hesitation in recommending to this House the appointment 
of this Committee.” 

“This Assembly”, said Mr. Rajagopalachari, “has to 
consider very serious matters and we will have to do a great 
deal of thinking. We cannot simply go on the assumption 
that W’c are here onl}" to register j^reviously arrived at decisions 
or opinions or programmes. We have to do a lot of sub- 
stantial thinking in the Constituent Assemlfiy and in the 
nature of things, therefore, we would reciuire the assistance 
of a select committee to consider the enormous difficulties' that 
might arise in the course of our work. 

“It is with that object that this Committee has been 
])roposed. It is not with the object of undermining the essen- 
tial intentions of the Cabinet Mission’s vStatement or anything 
of that kind. It is to help us to think out our difficulties and 
to find solutions for those difficulties.” 

Referring to the Muslim League, Mr. Rajagopalachari 
said : “It is not only a matter of culture and good breeding 
but statesmanship to think of those who are absent, to think 
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of Other people than ourselves when we deal with any matter. 
That is why in proposing every motion honourable members 
have had to deal with the intentions and purposes of those 
who are not yet present in our Assembly. We find a great 
many possibilities of misunderstanding and we try to anti- 
cipate those difficulties and remove possibilities of misunder- 
standing as far as w^e can.** 

“The object of the resolution**, said Mr. Rajagopalachari, 
“was to help the Assembly in framing a constitution so as not 
to leave for the future any overlapping or conflict that might 
occur if the proceedings took place without co-relation in 
various Sections and the Assembly. 

“This Assembly has been entrusted with a very serious 
task, probably more onerous than any Constituent Assembly 
in the w'orlcl has had to deal with. The number of differences 
that have to be settled are enormous,' the population that has 
to be satisfied is enormous and the problems that are before 
the Assembly are as difficult as any which any other AvSsemldy 
has had before it. The British Government*s statement has 
put things in a fairly clear w^ay but not quite as clearly" as 
one would desire.*’ 


Order of Business Committee. 

The Assembly today agreed to Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s 
motion to appoint a Committee consisting of Sir Gojialas\vanii 
Ayyangar, Mr. K. M. Munshi, and Mr. Biswanath Das to 
recommend the order of the further business of the Assembly 
in framing the constitution for All-India and to submit its 
report before the commencement of the next session. 

Moving the motion Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya said that the 
a])]jointment of such a Committee was a matter of importance. 
The Assembly, he said, had traversed the first part of the 
journey and before embarking upon the second part, it w'as 
necessary for it to acquire a proper idea of the w^ay and the 
difficulties that lay ahead of it. This committee, Dr. Pattabhi 
added, would draw' up a concrete plan of the future work for 
the Assembly. 
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5Q. JMAULANA AZAD ON GROUPING, 
JANUARY 26, 1947. 

Requested to clarify further the Congress position on 
Grouping, in view of doubts entertained in certain circles, 
Maulaiia Abul Kalam Azad said at New Delhi to an A. P. I. 
corrcsjjondent that such doubts were unfounded and un- 
fortunate. 

“The Cabinet Mission’s statement of May i6th,” he went 
on, “laid down that after the preliminary meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly, it would divide into three Sections. 
These Sections would decide whether there w’ould be Grouping 
or not. Kven if it w’as decided to form a Group and a con- 
.stitution framed for it, provinces would have the right to opt 
out of the Group after the first elections held under the new 
constitation. 

“Question then arose as to how’ the Sections would arrive 
at a deci.sion on the point. The Congress held that the repre- 
sentatives of a province within the vScction could act as a unit 
and decide w’hether the province should enter into the Group 
or not. 

“The League and the Cabinet Mission, on the other hand, 
held that decision within the Section would be by a simple 
majority of votes and the provinces would exercise the right 
of oiiting out only after the first elections. 

“This made Assam nervous as Bengal lias a majority ui 
wSection C. Assam fears that Bengal might so frame the con- 
stitution of Assam as to make her right of opting out at a later 
stage a dead letter. 

“Both the Sccretars' of Slate for India and Sir Stafford 
Cripps in their statements to Parliament made it definitely 
clear that this right of provinces to opt out must not be tam- 
pered with and any attempt to frame a provincial constitution 
which prejudiced such right of the province would be against 
the letter and siiirit of the State Paper of May i6th. 

“The Congr&s had, in its reSfifcition of January 6, 
accepted the British Govrnment’s interpretation of the State 
Paper expounded' in the statement of December 6, and thus 
agreed that decision in the Section will be by a simple majority. 
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own opinion on the question of Grouping is well 
known. I have alw^ays held and made it perfectly clear to* 
the Cabinet Mission that the idea of Grouping is artificial, 
and the Groups will have no real functions to perform. 
Subjects which can and demand to be dealt with jointly have 
already been referred to the Union, while subjects which remain 
in the provinces arc of a nature that cannot be jointly 
administered. 

“Uvery x>rovince has its own problems of education, health 
and rural development and conditions differ so much from pro- 
vince to province that no province is willing to give up its 
right to decide these questions itself. 

“Communal passions may now' blind people to the fact but 
when the vSections will start their work, the smaller province^ 
are l)ound to insist on the maintenance of their provincial 
integrity. This, how’cvcr, is my personal opinion. 

“The Congress has now decided that it is for the vSections 
to decide this (luestion and if the Sections so desire, there is 
no hindrance to framing of a Group constitution subject to the 
lirovince’s right of opting out. 

“I earnestly hope that the League Working Committee 
will, in their sitting on sglh January, consider the present situa- 
tion in the country calmly and dispassionately and come to the 
decision that the resolution of the League Council for withdraw^- 
ing from the Constituent Assembly be rescinded. “ 

[The above is the summary of the A. P. I. rci)ort published 
ill Hindusthan Standard on January 27, 1947. The following 
additional remarks of Maulana Azad were published in The 
Statesman on January 28 on the basis of the A. P. I. report.) 

Referring- to the w ork in the Sections, Maulana Azad said : 
“The manner in wdiich the work in the Section is carried out 
has now' become the most crucial issue. Proceedings in the 
Sections can be carried out in one of the tw'o alternative ways. 

“It is possible that Bengal, which has a majority in the 
Section, may use its riajority in order to frame the constitution 
for Assam in a manner which .^vould, in fact, though not in 
theory, destroy the right of the majority in the province to opt 
out at a later stage. 
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“The other method of working in the Section would be to 
refrain from any such interference with the constitution oE 
Assam. In that case, Assam would be able to exercise its right 
of opting out at the appropriate time if a Group constitution 
was framed by the majority and if Assam so desired. Every- 
thing now depends on how the representatives of Bengal act 
in the Section. If the first of the two methods mentioned above 
i.s to be followed, Assam’s apprehensions would be fully justified 
and nobody can blame them if her representatives walk out of 
the vSection. If, how^ever, Bengal’s representatives adopt the 
second method, no problems wdll arise. 

“The question does not arise in Section B in the same form 
or with the same intensity. If, however, the Punjab uses its 
majority to frame a Group constitution against the wishes of 
the other provinces, the N.-W. K. P. and Sind will be able to 
exercise their right of opting out, if they so desire, at the 
appropriate time. 

“The above analysis makes it perfectly clear that Congress 
has accepted in full the British Government’s statement of 
December 6, and the League can now' have no excuse for 
remaining away from the Constituent Assembly.’’ 


6 o. INDIAN STATES ON THE CONSTITUENT AvSvSEMBLY, 
JANUARY 2Q-30, 1947. 

1. Resolution, January 29, 1947. 

The following resolution was passed by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Princes at New' Delhi on January 29 : 

“This meeting reiterates the willingness of the States to 
render the fullest ix)ssible co-operation in framing an agreed 
constitution for, and in the setting up of, the proposed Union 
of India in accordance with the accepted plan ; and declares : — 

(A) That the following fundamental propositions inter alia 
form the baas for the States’ acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s 
plan : — 

(I) The entry of the States into the Union of India in 
accordance with the accepted plan shall be on no other basis 
than that of negotiation, and the final decision shall rest with 
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each State. The proposed Union shall comprise, so far as the 
States are concerned, the territories of only such States or 
groups of States as may decide to join the Union, it being 
understood that their participation in the constitutional dis- 
cussions in the meantime will imply no commitments in regard 
to their iiltiinate decision which can only be taken after con- 
sideration of the complete picture of the constitution. 

(II) The States will retain all subjects and powers other 
than those ceded by them to the Union. Paramountcy will 
terminate at the close of the interim period and will not be 
transferred to or inherited by the new’ Government of India. 
All tlie rights surrendered by the States to the Paramount 
Power w ill return to the States. The proposed Union of India 
w’ill, therefore, exercise only sucli functions in relation to the 
States in regard to Union subjects as arc assigned or delegated 
by them to the Union. Every State shall continue to retain 
its sovereignty and all rights and powers except those that have 
been expressly delegated by it. There can be no question of 
any pow’crs being vested or inherent or implied in the Union 
ill respect of the vStates unless specifically agreed to by them. 

(III) The constitution of each Slate, its territorial integrity, 
and tile succession of its reigning dynasty in accordance with 
the custom, law and usage of the State, shall not be interfered 
with by the Union or any Unit thereof, nor shall the existing 
])ouiidaries of a State be altered except by its free consent and 
apjiroval. 

(IV) vSo tar as the States are concerned, the Constituent 
Assembh" is authorised only to settle the Union constitution in 
accordance w’ith the Cabinet Mission’s plan, and is not autho- 
rised to (leal with questions bearing on the internal adminis- 
trations or constitutions of individual States or groups of States. 

(V) His Majesty’s Government have made it clear in 
Parliament that it is for the States to decide freely 
to come in or not as they choose. Moreover, according 
to the Cabinet Mission’s memorandum of May 22, 1946, on 
States’ treaties and paramountcy,^ ‘Political arrangements 
betw^eeii the States on the one side and the British Crown and 


‘ See IntroducLion^ pp. xxvii-xxviii. 
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British India on the other will be brought to an end* after the 
interim period. ‘The void will have to be filled either by the 
States entering into a Federal relationship with the successor 
Government in British India, or failing this, entering into 
particular political arrangements with it.* 

(B) That the States Negotiating Committee,' elected by the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes and set up at 
the request of His Excellency the Viceroy in accordance with 
Paragraph 21 of the Cabinet Mission *s statement of May 16, 
1946, is the only authoritative body competent under the 
Cabinet ]Mission*s plan to conduct i)reliininary negotiaticms on 
behalf of the States,, on such questions relating to their posi- 
tion in the new Indian constitutional structure as the States 
might entrust to it. 

(C) That while the distribution inter sc of the Stales' (piota 
of seats on the Constituent Assembly is a matter for the vStates 
to ‘consider and decide among themselves, the method of selec- 
tion of the States representatives is a matter for consultation 
between the States Negotiating Committee and the correspond- 
ing Committee of the British India portion of the Constituent 
Assembly before final decision is taken by the vStates concerned. 

This meeting • 

(A) Endorses the press statement issued on June lo, iQ4t), 
by the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes" in con- 
sultation \vith the Committee of Ministers and the Constitutional 
Advisory Committee, in regard to the attitude of the States 
towards the Cabinet Mission*s plan : and 

(B) Supports the offi^iai statement^ of the views commu- 
nicated by the States delegation to the Cabinet Mission on 
April 2, 1946, which inter alia associated the States with the 
general desire in the country for India*s complete self-govern- 
ment or independence in accordance with the accepted plan. 

This meeting resolves that in accordance w ith this resolution 
and the instructions and resolutions of the States Con- 
stitutional Advisory Committee as endorsed by the Standing 
Committee of Princes and the Committee of Ministers, the 


* See Introduction, p. xlvii. 

*See The Cabinet Mission in India, pp. 196-199. 
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States Negotiating Committee be authorised to confer with the 
corresponding committee of the British Indian portion of tlic 
Constituent Assembly, as contemplated and declared by His 
Alajesty’s Government in Parliament, in order to negotiate 
(J) the terms of the States* participation in the Constituent 
Assembly when it reassembles under Paragraph 19 (6) of tlie 
Cabinet Mission’s statement, and (B) in regard to their ultimate 
l)osilion in the All India Union. Provided that the results of 
these negotiations w’ill be subject to the ai^]>rovaJ of the afore- 
said vStates Committee and ratification by the vStates.” 

2. Speeches, January 30, 1947. 

Regret at the ‘‘organized campaign of misrepresentation 
and \ilification against the Princely order” was expressed by 
the Nawab of Bliopal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
l)rcsidincr over a conference of over 60 Princes and 100 Ministers 
from various States today. 

The Nawab reiterated the determination of Indian Princes 
not to hamper the political advance of the country in any ^\'ay 
and to co-operate in the achievement of independence. He 
deplored tlie fact that the approach of the Princes had failed 
to evoke response in certain quarters in British Iiuha. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, and 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Dew an of Mysore, also addressed 
the conference which was held chiefly to explain the reasons 
for yesterday’s resolution defining the terms of reference of 
the States Negotiating Committee in its forthcoming discussions 
with the corresixinding body set up by the Britisli Indian 
portion of the Constituent Assembly. 

“We have recently declared on a number of occasions,” 
the Nawab of Bhopal said, “that \\c do not in any \vant to 
hamper the political advancement of our common motherland. 
Our attitude has, however, failed to evoke response from certain 
quarters in British India. We are asked to quit or exist on 
sufferance only. It would be unworthy on our part to .suc- 
cumb to these threats. We have been the spearhead of progress 
ill many a field. Are we to disappear simply because w^e fail 
to subscribe to certain dogmas?” 


21 
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He enumerated certain fundamental principles on which 
the States could not compromise. He said that some of the 
clauses in Pandit Nehru’s resolution passed by the Constituent 
Assembly were in conflict with the Cabinet Mission’s, plan 
which had been accepted by the Princes. He quoted from the 
speeches and statements made by certain Indian political leaders 
and said that they claimed far greater powers for the Union 
Centre than had been assigned to it under the State Paper. 
The Nauab said that he had been assured by the highest autho- 
rity that it was not intended to give ancillary powers to the 
Union. 

He pleaded for the immediate implementation of his decla- 
ration on fundamental rights and privileges for States i)eoplc 
made in January, 1946, at the annual session of the Chamber 
of Princes. If this was done the States would be able to cope 
successfully with the ‘‘malicious campaign now going on” 
against them, he said. 

vSir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, speaking at the request of 
the Naw’ab, emphasized that the powers of the Ihiion Centre 
as defined in the Cabinet Mission’s plan were strictly limited 
and confined to three subjects only, viz., foreign affairs, defence 
and communicatians, with i)ow’crs to raise the necessary finances 
for the wwking of these three departments. The States were 
intimately connected with wdiat was meant by ‘‘powers to raise 
the finances” and also the scope of the three subjects. For 
instance, he asked, were vState armies to be retained or not ? 

- He expressed apprehension that the spokesmen of a certain 
party in British India might claim the right of direct taxation 
by the Union Centre. He quoted Pandit Nehru as saying that 
tariff and customs fell within the purview' of foreign affairs. 
Sir Ramasw'ami said that in deciding such important matters 
the States must be consulted beforehand and not made to face 
a fait accompli. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar said that he wanted to make it 
clear that the Stages were not in a militant mood and did not 
want to adopt a policy of obstruction in approaching the con- 
stitutional problems of the country. 

He thought that the resolution passed by the Constituent 
Assembly w^as full of dangerous potentialities and was sure to 
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delay the framing of the Indian Constitution. It was to obviate 
such risks that the Chamber of Princes had thought it neces- 
sary to define clearly the States’ point of view. 

Referring to the clause in the resolution on “objectives”, 
recently passed by the Constituent Assembly, which dealt with 
sovereignty, Sir Ramaswami declared that there could be no 
compromise over the question of the monarchical form of 
government in Indian States. He said that some checks and 
breaks had to be provided for against the contingency of a 
majority party running amuck in the future governance of 
India. In his opinion, the retention of monarchy in the States 
would exercise a restraining influence on those quarters which 
believed in deciding everything by a brute majority. 

Anotlici seiious implication of the resolution. Sir Rama- 
sw'ami Mudaliar said, was interference with the territorial 
integrity of Indian States. 


61. rEwSoujtion of the league working 

COMMITTEE, KARACHI, JANUARY 31, i947. 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
has given careful consideration to the statement issued by 
H. M. G. on December 6, 1946, the resolution i^assed thereafter 
by the Congress Working Committee on December 22, 1946, 
and by the All-India Congress Committee on January 6, i947i 
the speeches delivered by responsible leaders of the Congress 
at the A. I. C. C. session referred to above, and the proceedings 
of the Constituent Assembly during its two sessions so far held, 
and record their view s as follows : 

By their statement of December_6, H. M. G. admitted that 
the interpretation w’hich the Muslim League had ahvays put 
on paragraphs 19 (V) and 19 (VIII) of the Cabinet Mission’s 
statement of May 16 was the correct one and accorded with 
the intention of the Cabinet Mission and H. M. G. 

By that statement it was also proved that the Congress, on 
the other hand* had ‘put forward a different view’ and, there- 
fore, had not accepted what H. M. G. themselves described 
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as ‘this fundamental point*, namely, that decision in the 
Sections, including questions relating to the framing of the 
constitutions of Provinces included in each Group, ‘should, in 
the absence of agreement to the contrary, be taken by a simple 
majority vote of the representatives m the Sections’. 

H. M. G., furthermore, added that ‘this statement, as so 
interpreted, must, therefore, be considered an essential part of 
the scheme of May i6 for enabling the Indian people to 
formulate a constitution which H. ]\I. Oi. would be prepared to 
submit to Parliament’. Accordingly, in their statement of Dec. b 
they urged the Congress to accept ‘this reaffirmation of the 
intention of the Cabinet Mission’ or in the alternative to refer 
the point to the Federal Court at a very early date. 

In their statement of Dec. b H. M. G. also affirmed that 
the Congress had agreed that other (luestions of interpretation 
of the statement of May i6 which might arise might be referred 
by cither side to the Federal Court whose decisions should be 
accepted, and on the assumption that the Congress had agreed 
to this procedure, II. ^1. G. asked the Muslim League also to 
agree to it in order to ensure that ‘the procedure both in the 
Union Constituent Assembly and in the Sections may accord 
with the Cabinet Mission’s plan’. 

H. M. G., in the last paragraph of their statement of Dec. b, 
reiterated the fact that ‘there has never been any prospect of 
success for the Constituent Assembly except upon the basis of 
the agreed procedure’, and they repeated the assurance : 
‘Should the constitution come to be framed by a Constituent 
Assembly in which a large section of the Indian population liad 
not been represented, H. M. G. would not, of course, con- 
template — as the Congress has stated they would not contem- 
plate — ^forcing such a constitution upon any uinvilling parts 
of the country'. '•ik 

The meaning and the application of ^ this assurance w ere 
further clarified by Sir Stafford Cripps in his speech in the 
House of Commons^ on Dec. 12, 1946, when he said: ‘But the 
Government had also to envisage the .po^ibility in the clause 
in the final paragraph of the statement*j^.’'This was, perhaps, 
a statement of the obvious — that, if the Muslim League could 
not be persuaded to come into the Constituent Assembly, then 
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l)arts of the country wlicre they were in a majority^ could not 
be held to be bound by the results.*^ 

The situation created by the issue of ,lhis statement by 
H. M. G. is that the onus of taking the next step fell on the 
Congress and it was called upon: — 

1. To accept honestly and unequivocally the correct inter- 
pretation of paragraphs iq (V) and iq (VIII) of the Cabinet 
^fission’s statement of ^lay 16, which interpretation has been 
already accepted by the Muslim League, or to refer the point 
to the P'ederal Court. 

2 . To reaffirm that it lias accepted the piocedure for the 
settling of other questions or interpretations that might arise, 
so that the decision should accord with the basic and funda- 
mental principles of the scheme of JMay 16, 1946, namely, that 
either side lould refer such questions to the Federal Court 
whose decisions would be binding on all concerned ; and 

3. To postpone the session of the Constituent Assembly 
which had been called for Dec. g, 1946, pending settlement of 
the dispute over the fundamental points of principle and pro- 
cedure w'hich had been brought to the fore by the statement 
of Dec. 6 and the correct interpretation of which the Congress 
has not accepted, as was made clear in that statement, there 
lieing no prospect ot success for the Constituent Assembly 
without such agreement, ])articularly on the part of the 
Congress. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
regrets to note that the Congress has reacted to the situation 
created by the statement of Dec. 6 in a manner which show's 
that it is determined to adhere to its own view’s and interpreta- 
tions of the fundamental provisions in the Cabinet ^lission’s 

^ Tlie \\onl “Lhej'” obvioush stands for “the Muslim League’* 
So this statement of Sittjgtaflord Cripps gives the League the right of 
veto regarding 3 provi^Pes — Bengal, the Punjab and Sind. Out oi 10 
representatives of Assam and 3 representatives of N. W. F. P in 
the Constituent Assemb!)’ the League claims the allegiance of 3 and 1 
respectively. Baluchistan has onlV one representative, and he has not 
so far submitted to the control of the League. 

* The I^ondoii Times observed on February 4, 1947,, “The League, 
while apparently relying on the British declaration that a constitution 
framed by the Consti^iMt Vssembly, not fully representative, cannot 
he enforced upon unwmiiig parts of India, may perhaps have lost 
from sight th^not less significant undertaking that a minority cannot 
be suffered indefinitely to impede the progress of the majority.’’ 
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Statement of May i6, which militate against the clearly 
expressed intentions and interpretations of the authors of that 
statement as well as of H. M. G. as a whole and which destroy 
the very basis on which the constitutional plan set forth in 
that statement has been drawn up. 

By its resolution of Dec. 22 the Congress Working Com- 
mittee rejected the suggestion that the point in dispute should 
be referred to the Federal Court^ if the Congress did not accept 
‘this reaffirmation of the intention of the Cabinet Mission*, and 
the Committee decided to convene a meeting of the A. I. C C. 
for the purpose of giving a decision on the issue raised by the 
statement of Dec. 6. 

The Working Committee of the Congress, however, in its 
resolution indulged in an attack on the British Government for 
their renewed interpretation and clarification, which had called 
the Congress bluff, and on the Muslim League for no other 
fault than that its stand had been at last vindicated. 

The A I. C. C , by its resolution passed on Jan. 6, pur> 
ported ‘to agree to /advise action in accordance with the 
interpretation of the British Government in regard to the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the Sections’, about w^hich there never 
was any doubt in the mind of any sane and honest person, 
butot immediately added the following qualifying clauses: 

‘It must be clearly understood, however, that this must 
not involve any compulsion on a Province and that the rights 
of the Sikhs in the Punjab should not be jeopardized. 

‘In the event of any attempt at such compulsion, a 
Province or part of a Province has the right to take such 
action as may be deemed necessary in order to give effect to 
the w’ishes of the people concerned. 

‘The future course of action will depend upon the develop- 
ments that take place and the A. I. C. C., therefore, directs 
the Working Committee to advise upon it, whenever circum- 
stances so require, keeping in view the basic principle of 
provincial autonomy.’ 

* Is it 'honest* on the part of the Muslim League to conceal the 
fact that the Congiess could not refer the matter to the Federal Court 
after clear declarations on the part of H.M.G, and the League that 
they would not accept the decision of the Federal Court if it went 
against their point of view r 
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The^e qualifying clauses, in the considered opinion of the 
Working Coninnttec of the All-India Muslim League, confer 
the right of veto within the Section on ‘a Province* and, w'hat 
is more absurd, on ‘a part of a Province*^ as well as on the 
Sikhs in the Puqjab, and, therefore, they completely nullify 
the advice or so-called ‘acceptance* by the Congress of the 
Dec. 6 statement, and this A. I. C. C. resolution is no more 
than a dishonest trick and jugglery of words by which the 
Congress has again attempted to deceive the British Govern- 
ment, the Muslim League, and public opinion in general. 

The question at issue was a very simple one. What was 
required A^as a straight and honest answer and not these 
evasions, equivocations, and camouflage from one of the tw’O 
major contracting parties to the questions whether the Congress 
honestly and sincerely agreed to the proposals of May i6 as 
clarified by II. M. G. on Dec. 6, 1946, and whether it w'as 
prepared to honourably abide by them and carry out the letter 
and spirit of the proposals w’hich w’ere put before the tw’o 
major parties by the British Government, who were merely 
acting as mediators as, unfortunately, the two major parties 
had failed to come to any agreement at Simla and the con- 
ference at Simla had broken down. 

Of the second point in H. M. G.’s statement of Dec. h, 
namely, the i^rocedure whereby either side could refer other 
questions of interpretation to the Federal Court," the resolution 
of the A I. C. C. makes no mention, but the mover of the 
resolution. Pandit Nehru, on being questioned on the second 
day of the A. I. C. C.*s deliberations as to whether the Congress 
had agreed to this procedure, categorically answered in the 
negative and declared : 

‘Apart from this, in view of the recent developments and 
the statement of Dec. 6, which produces a new^ situation, I am 


' The League welcomes the statement of H.M.G. that no constitu- 
tion would he forced upon “any unwilling parts of the country**. The 
Congress point of view is the same, namel;^, no constitution should be 
imposed on “a Province or part of a Province**. What is the distinc- 
tion between “parts of the country** and *‘a Province or part of a 
Province** ? 

* Mr. Jinnah has never indicated his willingness to accept decisions 
of the Federal Court on disputed points, and &e Statement of May 16 
provides for reference* to Federal Court on major communal hi^iica 
alone, * 
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not prepared to admit for an instant that we have agreed to 
any future, procedure about references. Whatever the future 
brings, we shall have to consider it. I should like to make 
it perfectly clear that we are giving no assurance about aiiv 
references in regard to any other matters to the Federal Court 
. ... We are not going to commit ourselves at the present 
moment to any reference to the Federal Court or to any other 
authority. We shall decide — or the Constituent Assembly shall 
decide — as we think best in the circumstances.* 

With regard to the third point, namely, that if a consti- 
tution comes to be framed by a Constituent Assembly in Avhich 
‘a large section of the Indian population has not been 
represented*, such a constitution would not be forced upon 
any ‘unwilling i)arts of the country*, the A. I. C. C. resolution, 
in paragra])li 3, completely distorts the meaning and ai^plica- 
tion of this jirinciple and makes this an excuse to instigate a 
.section' of the^population of Assam, the N.-W. F. P., the Sikhs 
and even IMlrcliistan, to revolt against decisions that might be 
taken by fne relevant Sections sitting as a whole and by a 
simple majority vote. In the opinion of the Working Com- 
mittee of the All-India ^luslim League the subsequeffl^j^ision 
of the Assam Provincial Congress not to abide byTlie proce- 
dure laid down for Sections and its reiteration that ‘the 
Coiistitutloii for Assam shall be framed by her own representa- 
tives only* IS a direct result of this instigation and is a step 
taken by Assam Congressmen in collusion with the all-India 
leaders of the Congress." 

The Constituent Assembly met on Dec. q and sulisequent 
dates and thereafter on Jan. 20 and subsequent dates and has 
already taken decisions of vital character, so far as it is known 


‘ This ‘.section*, of course, means 70 p.c. of llie population of Assam 
and 67 p.c. of the population of the N.W.F.P. 

* The London Times observed on February 4, 1947, “The resolu- 
tion pas.sed by the Congress Party Working Committee (?) on January 
6 signified only a grudging and qualified aj;ceptance of the Britisii 
Goveriiineiit's finding . . . but it was an acceptance. The reservation, 
exempting provinces fB^iii ‘compulsion* and safeguarding Sikh rights 
in the Punjab, however ill-advised in view of League .susceptibilities, 
was a plain invitation to Mr. Jinnah and his sup^rters to give Assam, 
the Frontier Province and the Sikhs some kind bf assurances as they 
were demanding for lhem.selves .... The League Working Committee 
lamenlnhly fail^ to grasp tlFs opportunity.*’ 
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to the public : and as some of the sittings were held in camera 
it is very difficult to get correct information as to* what other 
resolutions it has passed or what decisions it has already taken. 
It has passed a resolution, known as the independent sovereign 
republic resolution, laying down the objectives. 

It is not only a proclamation of India as an independent 
sovereign republic but it lays down fundamentals of the Con- 
stitution as was admitted by Pandit Nehru, the mover of the 
r ‘solution. It is a very vital resolution. It la,vs down the 
essentials of the next Constitution ; several things which are 
meiitionecl there are fundamentals of the Constitution. It 
speaks of a republic or Union, functions and powers vested in 
the Unimi or as are inherent or implied in the Union and 
resulting therefrom, and talks of iiresent boundaries, Statei, 
and prc.-»ent anthoritics, the residuary powers, powers being 
derived from the people, minority rights and fundamental 
rights. 

These are umlonbtedly fundamentals of the 'Constitution 
and the>' are beyond the limit of the powers and the terms of 
the Seville of the Cabinet Mission's statement of Alav ib and 
the P^l^tion is therefore illegal, ultra vires and not com- 
petent to the (?onstituent Assembly to adoi)t. 

Next, it has appointed .several ccmimittees and has pro- 
ceeded to elect an Advisory Committee, referred to in para- 
graph 20 of the statement of the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy, on the rights of citizens, minorities, tribal and excluded 
areas. Further it has appointed a Steering Committee and 
various other committees*, and as some of the decisions have 
been taken in camera^ it is very difficult to say what resolutions 


^ 111 these Coiiiinittee.s .seats to which Dcague members are entitled 
have been left vacant. 

* With rclerence to this statement the Secretariat of the Constituent 
\ssembly issued the following Press communique on Pebruary 4, 1947 : 

. . . the Constituent Assembly has pa.ssed no secret resolution 
and taken no secret decision. (^11 two occasions the .\ssenibly resolved 
itself into a Committee of the whole House sitting in camera and 
discussed* the rules of procedure and the*' budget, this procedure being 
adopted ill order to facilitate the freedom and informality of di.scus- 
sioii necessitated by -these particular subjects. Thereafter the Com- 
mittee assembled in 'public session and took decision.s therein which 
are public j^roperty. No oilier subject was discussed nor any decision 
.taken in these ‘in cameni’ meetings.** 
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it has passed or decisions it has taken. It has also passed > the 
rules of procedure and assumed control of Sections by 
of these rules for which there is no warrant or justification^ 
particularly rule 63 which runs as follows : 

‘i. The Assembly shall, before finally settling the Union 
Constitution, give an opportunity to the several provinces and 
States through their legislatures to formulate, within' such time 
as it may fix, their views upon the resolutions of the Assembly 
outlining the main features of the Constitution or, if the 
Assembly so decides, upon the preliminary draft of the 
Constitution. 

‘2. Before the Constitution of any province is finally 
settled or the decision to set up a Grouji, Constitution for the 
Section in which the province is included is finally taken, an 
opportunity shall be given to the province concerned through 
its legislature to formulate, within such time as may be fixed 
for the purpose^ *fts view s (a) upon the resolution outlining the 
main features of the Constitution or, if the majority of the 
representatives of the province in the Assembly so desire, upon 
the preliminary draft of such Constitution, and (b) upon the 
preliminary decision of the Section concerned as to wlAWlr a 
Group Constitution •shall be set up for the provinces included 
in the Section and, if so, with what provincial subjects the 
Group should deal.’ 

It has also appointed a committee to define the scope '^f 
the Union subjects, whereas the position w^as made quite clear, 
immediately after the statement of May 16 was issued, by the 
Secretary of State for India in his broadcast and by Sir 
Stafford Cripps at his Press conference where he read out an 
explanatory statement. Both of them stated in the clearest 
possible terms the time and manner in which the Group 
Constitutions were to be framed by the Sections concerned 
before the Union Constitution w’as taken up. 

The Secretary of State said : ‘After a preliminary meeting 
in common, these representatives of the provinces w’ill divide 
themselves up into three Sections. These Sections will decide 
upon provincial apd Group matters. Subsequently they will 
reunite to decide upon the Constitution for the Union.’ 
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Sir Stafford Cripps at his Press conference said ; ‘So the 
Sections will formulate the provincial and Groui) Con- 
stitutions and when that is done they will work tog:ether with 
the States’ representatives to make the Union Constitution. 
That is the final phase, and the Union is strictly confined to 
three subjects.*^ 

It is clear from the above that the Constituent Assembly, 
in which only the Congress Party is represented,** has taken 
decisions on principles and procedure, some of which exceed 
the limitations imposed by the Statement of May i6 on the 
Constituent Assembly’s functions and powers at the preliminary 
stage and which further impinge upon the powers and functions 
of the Sections. By taking these decisions in the Constituent 
Assembly and by appointing a committee consisting of indivi- 
duals chosen by the . Congress, the Congress has already con- 
verted that truncated Assembly into a rump and something 
totally different from what the Cabinet Mission’s statement 
had provided for. 

In view of these facts and circumstances the Working 
Cojjimittee of the Muslim League is definitely of opinion that 


* Professor D. N. Banerjee pointed out in his Presidential Address 
at the Indian Political Science Conference, Delhi, December 31, 1946 : 
“How can the Provincial and Group Constitutions he propet iy framed 
at all unle.ss the Union Constitution is first settled and an agreement 
is reached among all parties on the structure, powers and futictiotis 
of the l^nion (t.c,. Central) Government of India as a whole ? .... It 
may be argued .... that .... the statement of 16th May last has 
expressly and specifically enumerated the powers to be vested in the 
Centre (i.c., the Union Government). To that my reply is that therein 
lies the crux of the whole question. What exactly are meant by the 
proposed Union (f.c., Central) matters, namely, ‘Foreign Affairs, Defence, 
and Communications’, and ‘the powers necessary to raise the financevS 
required for the above subjects*? .... Those who iiaiveK say that 
the powers of the Centre {i.e,, the Union Government) have l>eeii 
expressly limited to only four subjects, do not appear to have rightly 
understood the whole question . . . powers specifically or expre.ssly 
conferred upon any authority in a Federal State automatically involves, 
under the doctrine ol implied powers, such other powers as are 
‘necessary and proper for the effective exercise* of the powers specific 
cally or expressly given. This is the ‘doctrine of construction’ which 
has . . . been accepted by the Supreme Court of the United State.s 
from the very beginning.” 

* This is an echo of Mr. Churchill’s voice (pp. 243-246). For facts- 
relating to the representative character of the Constituent As.sembly, 
see pp. 238, 362*1 The States are also prepared to co-operate with the 
Assembly through the Negotiating Committees (pp. 333^^-334). 
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the Congress, by rejecting this final appeal of H. M. G. to 
accept the correct interpretation of the fundamental procedure 
of the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May i6, and by having 
already, by the resolutions and decisions taken in two sessions, 
converted the Constituent Assembly into a body of its own 
concoiHion, has destroyed all fundamentals of the statement of 
May r(^ and every possibility of compromise on the basis of the 
Cabinet Mission’s constitutional plan. The Working Committee 
accordingly calls, upon H. M. G. to decide that Ihe constitu- 
tional plan formulated by the Cabinet Mission, as announced 
on ^lay ib, has failed because the Congress after all these 
months of efforts has not accepted the statement of ^lay i6, 
nor have the Sikhs, nor the Scheduled CastesV 

The proposals of May t 6 could only be given effect to and 
carried out if the two major parties agreed to accept them. 
The Congress had not, and has not accepted and does not 
accei>t them, •although the Muslim Ceague had accepted, by 
its resolution, the statement of May i6 as far back as June b, 
iQ4b“. lUit in view of the fact that the Congress refused io 
accejit the proposals' in toto and unequivocally, the MUvslini 
League had to withdraw its acceptance on July 2 Q, ig 4 bj» 

'fhe Working Committee of the Muslim League is, there- 
fore, emphatically of opinion that the elections to, and there- 
after the summoning of the Constituent Assembly, in spite of 
strong protests and most emphatic objections on the part of 
the League, were ab initio void, invalid and illegaP as not only 


^ Is it ‘‘honest’* on the part of the League to make this false 
statement? All representatives of the Scheduled Castes elected to th.* 
Constituent Assembly are participating in its proceedings. K\en T)r 
Amliedkar, who claims to be the leader of the Scheduled Castes 
opposed to the Congress, and whose folloi;ver Mr. J. N. Mandal has 
been nominated by Mr. Jinnah to represent the League in the Interim 
Government, has joined the Constituent As.sembi\ and declared that 
he prefers a strong Centre. (See pp. 215-216]. 

The London Times observed on February 4, 1947, “Though pre- 
dominantly under the Congress party influence the Constituent 
Assembly is neither d party caucus nor exclusively Hindu , non- 
Muslim minorities are ..well represented.** 

* See Introduction, p." xxxi. 

“ Mahatma Gandhi said on February 3, 1947, “If the elections and 
proceedings were illegal, the legality should be challenged in a court 
of law. Otherwise the charge had no meaning.** 
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the major i)arties had noi accepted the statement but even the 
Sikhs and the Scheduled Castes had also not done so and that 
the continuation of the Constituent Assembly and ijLs pro- 
ceedings and decisions are ultra vires, invalid, and illegal and 
it should be forthwith dissolved.*’’ 


62. JOINT STATEMENT OF PANDIT NEHRU AND 
NAWAB OF BIIOPAU, NEW DEUHI, FEBRUARY g, ig47. 

‘'The States* Negotiating Committee^ .set uj) by the Chamber 
of Princes and the corre.spondiug Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly“ lield loint meetings yesterday and to-day. In the 
course of the discussions, reference was made to the Cabinet 
Delegation’s .italcmeiit of the Tbth May, the resolutions of the 
Constituent Assembly and the resolution passed by the Confer- 
ence of Rulers. The discussions were friendly and satisfactory. 
On the basis of a general understanding arrived at, it was 
decided to lake up the * question of the representation of the 
States in the Constituent A.ssembly. The vSecretariats of the 
Asseyijply^ and the Chamber of Princes were accordingly avsked 
together to draw up detailed i)roposals for the allocation of the 
9,^ seats allotted to the States and to place them for considera- 
tion before the next joint meeting of the two Committees w'hich 
will consider the proposed allocation as well as the method of 
selection of the States* representatives. 

The next joint meeting will be held on March r.** 

[‘Tt is ... . learnt that it was made clear on the part 
of the British Indian representatives that they accepted the 
British Cabinet Plan of May 16, 1946, with its implications. 
It is learnt^ that agreement was reached that the entry of the 


' The Ivoiidon Times oh.served on February 4, 1947, . it was 

highly preposterous for the Karachi meeting to call upon the British 
Government for a declaration that the Cabinet Mission plan has failed 
and to demand the dissolution of the Con.stituent Assembly. The 
plan has not failed. It still offers one hope of evolving an Indian 
constitution ** 

“ See Introduction, p. xlvii. 

* Pandit N^hru, Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad, Dr. Pattabhi Sitarainyya, 
Mr. Shanker Rao Deo, Sir N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar. 
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States into the Union should be on the basis of negotiations 
and should be voluntary in character in respect of each State. 

There was no question of any changes or adjustment of 
territories except by pure voluntary and consensual agreement. 
It was further agreed that the States under the Cabinet Plan 
will retain all powers other than those ceded or delegated by 
them to the Union and that the Union will exercise only such 
functions as are so assigned by the States to the Union. The 
-question of implied or inherent powers is a matter which will 
have to be carefully defined with special reference to the above 
proposition and provision will have to be specially made in 
the constitution for ihat purpose and for the resolution of 
difficulties in the application of the doctrine. It was further 
agreed that the Cabinet Mission’s Plan proceeded on the footing 
-of the autonomy of each State in regard to its internal structure 
and constitution. 

The lapse of paramountcy on the coming into existence of 
the new’ constitution was also taken for granted and there w’as 
no claim that paramountcy as such will be exercised by any 
body after British paramountcy disappears. The powers of the 
Union Centre in the future v\ould not partake of the nature 
of paramountcy buj would be conferred by the Union consti- 
tution. Although informal and individual consultations w’itli 
X>articular States or other bodies or organisations could not be 
ruled out, the Negotiating Committee appointed under the 
Cabinet Mission Plan was assumed to be the only formal body 
acting on behalf of the States as now’ constituted, which could 
deliver the goods. . . . 

The Cabinet Mission’s Plan involving the allocation of 
93 seats, on the basis of one seat for each million of the popu- 
lation, will be adhered to, although it was clear that in the case 
of States having less than a million people there would have 
to be groupings and mutual adjustments. . . . 

Discussions also took place regarding the nomination of 
various Stales’ representatives to Committees appointed by the 
Constituent Assembly ✓ .... no final decision as to personnel 
or otherwise has beeii^so far reached . . . .” 

—Associated Press of India, February 9, 1947-] 
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1. MEMBERS OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


MADRAvS 


General — 4S Members : 

45 Members Nominated by Congress ; 

I. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari (Member of the Congress Working 
Committee. Former Premier of Madras. Memb^er in 
charge of Industries and Supplies, Government of 
India.) 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya (Former member of the Congress 
Working Committee). 

3. Mr. T. Prakasam (Premier of Madras). 

4. Sir N. Oopalasuami Ayyangar (Member of the Council of 

State. Former Prime Minister of Kashmir). 

5. Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar (Former Advocate-General 

of Madras). 

6. Mr. M. Anantasayanam Iyengar (M.L.A., Central). 

7. The Raja of Bobbili (Former Chief Minister of Madras. 

A leader of Justice party). 

8. Kumararaja Sir M. A. Muthia Chettiar (M.L.A., Provincial). 
Q. Mrs. Animu Swaminathan (M.L.A., Central). 

10. Mr. Ramnath Goenka (Managing Director of the “Indian 
Express,*’ Madras). 

ri. Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari (Former M.L.A., Central). 

12. Dr. P. Subbarayan (Former Minister of Madras). 

13. The Rev. Fr. Jerome D’Souza (Principal of the Loyola 

College, Madras). 

14. Mrs. Dakshayani Velayudhan (Member of the Cochin 

Legislative Council). 

15. Mr. B. Gqpala Reddi (M.L.A., Provincial. Former Minister 

of Madras). 

16. Mr. D. Govind Doss. 
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17. Mr. K. Kamaraj Xadar (M.L.A , Provincial. Piiesidcnt 

of the Tainilnad Provincial Conj?ress Committee). 

18. Mr. K. Madhava Menoxi*.*(Member of the Madras Legisla- 

tive Council. President of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee). 

19. Mr. P. Kunhiraman. 

20. Mr. V. I. Miiniswami Pillai (M.L.A., Provincial. Former 

Minister of Madras). 

21. Mr. V. Nadimiithu Pillai (Former MX. A., Provincial). 

22. Mr. ri. Nagapi)a (M.L.A., ProViticial).^ 

23. Mr. P. L. Xarasimlia Rajn (M.L A., Provi^ieial). 

24. Mr. C. Perumalsw ami Reddiar. 

25. Mr. T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar (M.L.A. , Central). 

26. Mr 0 P. Ramaswami Reddiar (Member of the Madras 

Legislative Council). 

27. Prof. N. G. Raiiga (M.L A., Central. President of the 

Andhra Pro\lncial Congress Committee). 

28. Mr. N. Sanleev Reddi (M.L.A., Provincial). 

29. Mr. S. 'TH. Prater (M.L.A., Bombay). 

30. Mr. U. Srinivasa Mallayya (M.L.A., Provincial). 

31. Mr. Kala Venkata Rao (M.L A., Provincial). 

32. Mr. P. Kakkan (M.L.A., Provincial). 

33. Mr. M. C. Virabahu Pillai. 

34. Mr. T. J. M. Wilson (M.L.A., Provincial). 

35. Mr. V. C. Kesava Rao. 

36. Mr. K. Santhanam (Former M.L.A., Central. Joint 

Editor, Hindustm Times), 

37. Mr. B. Shiva Rao (Journalist). 

38. Mr. H. Sitarama Reddi. 

39. Mr. C. Subramaniam. 

40. Mr. V. Subramaniam. 

41. Mr. P. M. Velayudhapani. 

42. Mr. O. V. Alagesan. 

43. Mr. K. Chandramouli (M.L.A., Provincial). 

44. Mr. L. Krishnaswami Bharathi (Former M.L.A., Provin- 

cial). 

45. Mrs. G. Durga Bai. 
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Muslim — 4 Members : 

4 Memhos Nominated by Muslim League : 

1. Haji Abdul vSathar H. Issag Sait (!MX.A., Central). 

2. Mr. K. T. M. Ahmed Ifeiahim (Member, Madras Legis- 

lative Council). 

3. Mr. A. Mahabub Ali Baig (M.L.A., Provincial). 

4. ^Ir. B. Poker (M.L.A., Provincial). 


BO^SIBAY 


General — 19 Members : 

li) Mcwbns \omi}iaicd by ('o)tgiess : 

1. vSardar Vallabhbhai Patel (Member, Ccnigress Working 

Committee. Poimer Congress Piesident. Home 
Member, Government of India). 

2. ^Ir. Shankarrao Deo (General Secietary of the Cengress. 

Meinl^er of the Congress Working Committee). 

Mr. B. G. Kher (Premier of Bombay). 

4. ^Ir. Kanyalal Desai (President of the Gujarat Provincial 

Congress Commiltee). 

5. ^Ir. I'C JsL Muiivshi (P^ormer Home Minister, Bombay). 

6. ^r.’ R*. ' Biwakai (Former President of the Karnatak 

Provincial Congress Committee). 

7. Dr. Alban D’Souza (.M.L.A., Provincial). 

<s. Mr. N. V. Gadgil (M.L.A., Central). 

g. Mr. B. M. Gupte (M.L.A., Provincial). 

10. ^Ir. K. M. Jedhc (President of the Maharashtra Provincial 

Congress Committee). 

11. ]Mr. vS. N. Mane (M.L.A., Provincial). 

12. Mrs. Hansa Mehta (President of the All India Women’s 

Conference) . 

i.V Mr. R. M. Nalvvade (M.L.A., Provincial). 

14. Mr. vS. Nijalingappa (President of the Karnatak Provincial 

Congress Committee'). 

15. Mr. S. K. Patil ((President of the Bombay, Provincial 

Coiigress Committee). 

16 Mr. M. R^^Masani (M.L.A., Central. Parsi). 


22 
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17. tjir. H. V. Pataskar (M.L.A., Provincial). 

18. »3vir. Shanlilal Shah (]^^|pnber of the Bombay # l^egislati^e 

Council) . • 

ig. Mr. Khandubhai Desai (M.L.A., Provincial). 

Muslim — 2 Members : 

j Monbcis Nominated by Muslim League : 

1. Mr. I. I. Chuiidrigar (Member in charge of Coinnierce; 

Government of India). 

2 . Mr. Abdul Kadcr Sheikh (M.L.A., Provincial). 

ORISSA 


General — 9 Members : 

cV Iff cm%^)s Nominated by Congress : 

T. Ilafekriblina Mahatab U'rcniiLr of Orissa. Former 

of the Congress Working Committee). 

2. Mr. ^tewanath- Das (Former Premier of ()rissai.»-% 

3. Mrs. Malali Chowdhury (President of the Utkal Provincial 

Congress Committee). 

4. ]\Ir. Bodhram Dube (P'oriner INIinister of Urj^sa). 

5. Mr. B. Das (Former M.P.A., Cential). 

6. Mr. Rajkrishna Bose (INI.L.A., Provincial). 

7. ^Ir. Nanda Kishore Das (Former Deputy Speaker of tbe 

Orissa Legislative Assembly). 

8. Mr. Santanu Kumar Das (M.L.A., Provincial).- 

j 1 ndependent Membci : 

1. Mr. Laxminarayan Sahu (M.L.A., Provincial). 

UNITED PR()\TXCES 
General — 47 Members : 

44 Members Nominated by Con'giC,>.* : 

I. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (Vice-President and Member for 
External Affairs, Government of India. Former Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress). 
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2. iur. PurshottatiKlas Tandan (Speaker of the U. P. Legisla- 
tij^e Assembly). 

Paji^it Govind Ballabh Pant (Premier of U- P. •^nner 
Member of the Coiigre<»b Working Cominjiiccy. 

4. . vSir S. Radliakrishnan (Vice-Chancellor of the Benares 

Hindu University). 

5. Acharya J. B. Kripalani (President of the Indian National 

Congress) . 

t>. Pandit Shri Krishna Dutt Palin al (M.L.A., Central). 

7. Sardar Jogendra Singh (M.L.A., Central). 

<S. Mr. A. Dliarani Dass (M.L.A., Provincial Indian 
Christian) . 

c). Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani. 

ro. Mrs. Vijaya Lakslinn Pandit (Minister for Health and 
Uocal Self-Goveininent, l\ P.). 
ri. Mrs. Piirninia Baiierjee ('M.L.A., Provincial). 

Tj Dr. Kailash Nath Katju (Minister for Justice and Agri- 
culture, U. P.). 

13, Pandit Ilriday Nath Kuii/iu (Memoer ot^tne couttgii 01 
State. Pre.sident of the vServants of Indisr Society ). • 
i/\. 'Mrs. Kaniala Chaudhuri. 

15 Mr. Dayal Das Bhagat (M.D.A., Provincial), 
iti.. Mr. DlMHani Prakash. 

17 Mr. ]\rasiiria Din (M.D.A., Provincial). 
iS. .Mr. Sunder 1 /al. 

It), Mr. Bhagwan Din (M.I^.A., Provincial). 

.20. Mr. Pra^^i Lai. 

21. vSeth BtSnodar Swarup (M.L.A., Central President of the 

U. P. Provincial Congress Committee) 

22. Pandit Govind Malaviya (M.L.A., Central). 

2.V Mr. Balkrishna Sliarnia (M.L.A., Central). 

24. Mr. Sri Prakasa (M.L.A., Central). 

25 Mr. Mohan Lai Saxena (M.L.A., Central). 

2(:). ]Mr. Ram Chakra Gupta. 

27. Mr. Mahesuai^ayal vSeth (Landholder). 

28. ]Mr. Hargovind Pant (M. 4 if.A., Provincial). 

2g. Mr. Hariharnath Shastri. 

.^o. Mr. Shibban Lai Saxena. 

31. INIr. Aiit Prasad Jain (M.L.A., Provincial. Former Parlia- 
menjtiry Secretary) . 
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A2. Air. Vishaiqbhar Dayal Tripathi (M.L.A., Provincial/. 

33. Air. Ferof' Gandhi' (Parsi). 

S4. Air. KailBapati Tewari (ALL. A., Provincial). 

35 - Air. R. V. Dhulckar (AI.L.A^, Provincial). 

3b. Air. Kai vSliablri (AI.L.A., Provincial). 

37. Air. Pliool Siiiftii (AI.L.A.. Provincial). 

Air. VeiikaCcsh Xaraiii^ Tewari (AI.L.A., ProvinciaL 
Former ParliamentaVy Secretary). 

V;. Air. ("loinnath Srivastava (Fofmer Parliamentary Secretary) 

40. Air. (joi)al Narain (AI.L.A., Provincial). 

41. Air. Baiibhidhar Alisra (AI.L.A., Provincial). 

42. Air. Khurshed Lai. 

43. Air. Jaspat Rai Kapoor. 

44. Acliarya Jugal Kishorc (General Secretary of the Congress. 

Alember of the Congress Working Committee. AI.L.A., 
Provincial). 

V*-^ Raj^ Jagannath Baksh vSingh (AI.L.A,, Provincial). 

2 . Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava (Industrialist and lonner 

Alembei of the A"iceroy*s I<\ecutive Council). 

3. v^ir Padami^at Singhania (Tndustiialist). 

Muslim — 8 Members : 

7 Mcmbcis Nominated by Muslim League-: 

T. Xawab Alohammad Ismail Khan (AI.L.A., Central). 

2. Chaudhuri Kaliquzzaman (AI.L.A., Provincial) 

3. Alaharajkumar Amir Haider Khan (AI.L.A., Piovincial). 

4. Begum Aizaz Rasul (Alember of the U. P. I^egislativc 

Council) . 

5. Air. S. Al. Rizw^anullah (AI.L.A., Provincial). 

6. Alaulvi Aziz Ahmad Khan (AI.L.A., Provincial). 

7. Alaulana Hasrat Alohani (AI.L.A., Provincial). 

I Member Nominated by Congress : 

I. Air. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai (Alinister, L^. P. Alember of 
the Congress Working Committee). 
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C. P. & BERAR 

General — 16 Members : 

lO Members Nominated by Cong) css : 

1. Mr. Guru ARatiidat* A«aniiandas (^I.L.A., Provincial). 

2. Mr. Laxiiiaii Shrawan Bliatkar (Konner M.L.A., Pro- 

vincial). 

3. ^Ir. Brijlal XaiuUal Hiyaui (Mcinbur of the Council of 

State. President of the Berar Provincial Con.t>rcss 
Committee). 

1. Tliakur Cliliedilal (M.L.A., Provincial). 

,5. Ilr. Puiijalirao Shamrao Deshmukli (Kormer Minister oi 
P'ducation, C. P.). 

h. Mr. Shankara Tryambak Dharmadhikari Pro- 

vincial). 

7. Mr. Cecil Edward (bbbon ( AiiKlo-Iiidiaii) . 

S. vSir Ilari vSin.L»li Gaur (Funner M.L.*\,,. Qeftoral) . 
g. Seth Goviuddas (M.E.^V., Central). 

10. Mr. V. R. Kalappa (]M.L.A., Provincial). 

11. ^fr. Hari Vislmii Kamath (Forward Bloc). 

12. Rajknmari Amrit Kaiir (Indian Cliristian, Punjab). 

lA- ^fr. Hemcliandra Jauobaji Khandekar (M.L.A., Provincial). 
ij\. ]\Ir. Pha^^waiitiao Annablian Mandloi (M.L.A., Provincial). 
15. I'andit Ravi Shankar Sukla (Premiei of C. P.). 

10. Mr. Ruslomji Klnirsedji Sidhwa (M.L.A., vSind. Parsi). 

Muslim — 1 Member : 

/ Moiibii Xo)}iinated by Muslhn League: 

I. ^Ir. Kazi vSyed Karimuddin (M.L.A., Provincial). 

BIHAR 

General — 31 Members : 

3S Mcmbe}s Noniinatt d by Congress : 

1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad'* (President of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. ^lember in charge of Food and Aj>riculture, 
Gover.nment of India. Member of Conjrress Working 
Comiv^Hee. Former Congress President). 
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2. Mr. Bhagwat^, Prasad (M.JL.A., Provincial). 

Mr. AniigrAa Narayair Singh (Finance Ministerlit Bihar). 

4. Dr. Raghunandian Prasad (M.L.A., Provincial). 

5. Mr. Jagjivan Ram (Member in charge of Labour, Uoveiai- 

ment of India). 

b. Mr. Phulan Prasad Varma (M.L.A., Provincial). 

7. Mr Mahesh Prasad SingJ^(M.L.A., Provincial). 

8. Mr. Sarangdhar Singh<BI^I.L.A., Provincial. P^oi^ 

Parliamentary Secretary) . 

y. Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Singh (M.L.A., Provincial). 

[o. Mr. Devendranath Samaiita (Adibasi). 

11. Mr. Jadiibans Sahay (M.L.A., Provincial). 

12. Mr. Aimyo Kumar Ohosli (M.L.A., Provincial). 

1.^. Mr. Satyanarain Siiilia (M.L.A., Central). 

14. Mr. Kamaleshwari Prasad Vadav (M.L.A., Provincial). 

15. Mr. Dipnarain Singh. 

ib. Mr. Ramnarain Singh (M.L.A., Central). 

17. Mr. Giiptanath Singh (M.L.A., Provincial). 

1 8. Mr. Jagdish Narain Lai 

19. Mr. Sri Krislina Sinha (Premier of Bihar). 

20. Mr. Boniface I.arke (Adibasi). 

2 T. Mr. Brajeswar Prasad. 

22. Mr. Chandrika Ram. 

23. Rai Bahadur Sri Narain ^lahtha (^leinber of tlie Council 

of State). 

24. Prof. K. T. vShahL 

25. ^Ir. Banarsi Prasad Jhunihunwala (M.L.A., Central) 

.20. Dr. P. K. Sen. 

27. ^Irs. Sarojini Naidu (Former Congress President. Member, 

Congress Working Committee). 

28. Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha (M.L.A., Provincial P'oimer 

Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University. Interim 
Chairman, Constituent Assemblv). 

j? Independent Members : 

1. The Maharajadhiraj of Dariihanga (President, All-India 
Landholders* Association). 


> See p. 343 
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2. Ra^ifiahadur Shyani Xandan.Sahay (Mcitttjer of the Bihar 
Legislative Council). 

"v . ^Ir. Jaipal Singh (Adibasi). 

MiAlitn — 5 Member^ : 

Sy^lcmhcis NomiuLiiccI by League : 

• 

1. Mr. Hussain IiiicUii (^leinber of the Council of Stale). 

2 . ^Ir. Latifur Rahman (M.L.A., Provincial). 

Mr. Tajanial Hussain (M.L.A., Provincial). 

[. Saiyid Jaffar Imam (M.L.A., Provincial). 

5. Mr. Muhammad Tahir (M.L.A., Provincial). 


COORG 

Mr. C. M. Punaclicha (Congress). 

DELHI 

I As ^Ir. Asaf Ali, now Indian Ambassador in U.S.A., 
was M.L.A. for Delhi, he aulomaticallv became mem- 
ber of tile Coiistitutnl Assembly. When he joined 
the Interim Government as ^leinber tor Railway.i, he 
resigned his seat in the Central Legislative Assembly, 
of which he then became a nominated member. Lala 
Deshbandhu (bi])ta, already elected as a memlier of 
the Constituent Assembly from Bihar, succeeded 
^Ir. Asaf Ali as M.L.A. for Delhi. vStill Mr. Asaf Ali 
attended the Constituent Assembly as a member. It 
appeals now’ — February 13, 1047 — that Mr. Asaf Ali 
is starting for U.S.A., Lala Deshbandii Gupta has 
resigned his Bihar seat, and Prof. K. T. Shah has 
been elected from Bihar in his place. | 


aj:m er-me r WAR a 

^Ir. ^lulyiit Bihari Lai Bhargava (Congress: M.L.A., 
Centrsll). 
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PUNJAB 

General — S^embe^: 

Mcmhcts XomiueUcd hy Couj^rcss : 

T. I)r. Cio])! Cliniul HliarMava (M.L.A., Provincial), 

i. Pandit Shri Rani Slianna (M.L.A., Provincial). 

3. Bakhshi Sir Tek Ghand (Former Jud^c of Lahore Hi^li 

Court). 

4. vSardar Fritlivi vSin^^h Azad g«.i. .A., Provincial). 

5. niwan Chanian Lai ^^l.L. A., Central). 

o. Mr. Melir Chand Khaima (Finance Minister, Xorth-West 
Frontier Province) 


j Mcmbos Nomiiiaicd hv Jhc I^nionist Patly : 

1. Rao Baliadur Cliaudhri Suraj ^lal (M.L.A., Provincial). 

2. Chaudhri Haihliaj Rain (M.L.A., Piovincial). 

Muslim — 16 Members : 

ij Members NciJihialcd by \fuslim fA'ai^ut : 

r. Mr. ]\Ialioined Ali Jiiinali (President of the All-India 
Muslim League. Af.L.A., Central)-. • 

2. Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar (Member in cliarge of Posts 

& Air, (Government of India). 

3. Nawab Iftikhar Hussain Khan of Mamdot (M.L.A., 

Provincial. Leader of the ()pi)osition in the Punjab 
Assembly) . 

4. ^liaii Mumtaz ^luhammad Khan Daultana (M.L.A., 

Provincial) . 

5. Mr. Feroz Khan Noon (M.L.A., Provincial. Former 

Member of the Viceroy’s Fxecutive Council). 

6. Air. Ghazanfar Ali Khan (Alember for Health, Govern- 

ment of India). 

7. Air. Abu Bakarr Ahmad Haleem (Professor, Aligarh Ihii- 

versity. M.L.A., U. P.). 

8. Alian Muhammad Iftikhar-ud-din (ALL- A., Provincial). 

0. Chaudhri Aluhami.iad Hassan (AI.L.A., Pulvincial). 
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TO. JKlian BahacUii- Sheikh Karaniat Ali (M.L.A.. Provincial). 
Ti. BeJtuin’ Jahaii Ara vShah Naway (M.L.A., Pro.Yincial) . 
iz, Syed Ohulani Bhik Xairang (M.L.A., Central). 

Khan Bahadur Chandhri Na/ir Ahthad Khan. 

14. Tlr. Malik Omar Hayal (Principal of the Ishunia Collette, 

Lahore). 

15. vSyed Anijad Ali (Former ^I.L-A., Provincial'. 

/ Member S ominated by the rniouisi Pa)iy : 

1. Naval) Sii ^Mu/afl'ar Ali Khan Qa/ilba*^!! (Revenue 
Minister, Punjab). 

Sikh — 4 Members : 

^ \i^minaleii by the Akali i^atty : 

1. Sardar rjjal vSin.^h (M L.A., Provincial). 

2. Oiani Kartar Siiii^h (M L.A., Pioxincial). 

^ Sardar Hainam Sini>h./ 

1 Mimbi) Nomiuated b\ : 

I. Sardar Pratap Siiieli (M.L A., Central Member ol the 
Congress Workiiii; Committee). 

N. \V. F. PROVIXCK 

Muslim — 3 Members : 

2 Mi mbejs Xominated by Cofijinss : 

1 . Maulana Abul Kalam A/ad (^Member in charj’e of Educa- 

tion and Arts, Ooveriiment of India. Former PreMdeiU 
of the Indian National Congress. Member of the 
Congress Working Coniinittee). 

2. Khan Abdul (Ihaffar Khan (Member of the Congress 

Working Committee). 

j Membe) Nominated by Mu.slim l,eai:ue : 

Khan^vSardar Bahadur Khan (M.L.A., Provincial. Former 
Si)eakei*, X.W.F.P. Legislative Assembly). 
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SIND 


General* — 1 Member : 

Mcmbci \ominated by Cong)ess . 

I. ^Ii Jaiiaiiidas Daulatraiii (Koniicr MtiTiibcr of the Longrebs. 
Working Committee) . 


Muslim — 3 Members : 

j Mcmbos \oniinati d b% Mushm League • 

I. Khan Hahaclim^mj A. Khiihio (Minibtei, Siml). 
j. Pirzada Ahdiis vSattar (^linister, Sind). 

Mr. ]\I. H. Gazdar (President of the Sind Pioviiicial 
]\lusliiii League). 


PALI CliIvSTAN 

Nawab Mohaniniad Khan Joga/ai (Independent) 


HICXfL^L 


General — 27 Members : 

25 MinthiJs Nomniatcd b\ Concuss 

1. Mr. P'rank Reginald Anthony (President, Anglo-Indian 

Association). 

2. Mr. Satya Ranjan Bak'^hi (Journalist). 

^ Dr. Sitresh Chandra Baneriee (j\I.Ty A., Provincnd) 

4. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose (P'ormer Member, Congiess 

Woking Coniiiiittcc. P'ormer ^leiiiber in charge of 
Works, Mines and Power, Government of India) 

5. Mr. Raj Kulnar Chakravarty (Professor, Bangabasi 

College). 

0. Mr. Radhanath Das (M.L.A., Provincial). , 

7. Mr. Dhirendra Nath Datta (M.L A., Provincial). 
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8. 'Mr. Suiicndra Mohan Chose (President, Peng^ Provincial 
Congress Committee). 

•9. tr. Prafulla Chandra Chosh (Member, Congress Working 
Committee) . 

10. Mr. Arun Chandra Cuba. 

11. ]\Ir. Damber Singh Curling (M.I,.A., Provincial). 

12. Mr. Debi‘Pra^»ad Khaitan (M.L.A., Provincial). 

13- Sir LMay Ghrfnd Mahtab (Maharajadhiraj liahadur of 
Burdwanl (]M.L.A., Provincial). 

14. yir. Jiianeiidra Chandra ^lajumdaf (M.L.A., Provincial). 

15. ]\Ir. Ashuto-^h Mallick CM.L.A., Provincial). 

lO. J)r. H. C. Alookerjee (Indian ChrijstiajJ. Retired Professor, 
Calcutta University. Vice-President, Constituent 
^\sseinbly). 

17. Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee (^I.U.A., Provincial. Presi- 

dent, All-India Hindu Mahasabha. Former Vice- 
CU^O«llor, Calcutta University. Former P'inance 
Minister, Bengal). 

18. 'Mr. Hem Chandra Xa^kar (M.D.A., Piovincial) . 

ig. Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikat‘ (^I.U.A., Piovincial. Former 
^Minister, Bengal). 

20. Mrs. Lila Roy. 

21. Mr. Dhananjay Roy (M.L.A., Provincial). 

22. INlr. Kiiaii Saiikar Roy (Leader of Congress Party in 

Bengal Legislative Assembly). 

23. ]Mr. Prafulla Chandra Sen. 

24. Mr. Priya Ranjan Sen (Lecturer, Calcutta University). 

25. Mr. Pramatha Ranjan Thakur (M.I^.A., Provincial). 

/ Member Xominated by the Scheduled Caslts Federation : 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar (Former ^lember. Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council). 

I Member Sominated by* the Communist Party : 

Mr. Somnatli Lahiri. 

1 

* Died on December 4, 1946. 
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Muslim — 33 Members ^ 

'' nii)cts \o))iinated by Muslim League: 

1. Khan Bahadur A. M. Al)lul Hamid (MX. A., Provincu. 

2, ''han Mahadur Abdulla -al-Malmiood. 

^ V' AM. Abdulla-hel Baqui (M.L.A., Provincial). 

4. Air. Abiil Habhein (ALL A., Provinofal. Secretai. 

Bengal Provincial Aluslnn Lcaj^ue). 

5. Air. Abdul Kascni Khan. 

0 . Air. AI. vS. Ali. 

7. Khan Bahadui AI. Altaf Ahmed. 

S. Air. AI. A/i/iii ILujiic (Former Alembcr of Vicei- 
I{xeculU'c Couiieill. 
i). KJian Bahadur Bazlul Karim. 

10. Khan Bahadur Kbrahim Khan (M.L.A., Provincial). 

11. Air. Fazlur Rahman (ALL. A., Provincial. Minister 

Lands and Jails, Beii^^al). 

12. Ml. F orn I uzul H uq . 

. 13. Khan Bahadur rihiyasuddin Pathan (M.L.C., Ben^ai, 
14. Air. Plamidiil Huci Cliowdhury. 

13. Air. H. v^, Suhrauardv (Premier of Beiij^al). 

1 Dr. 1 . 11 . (Jureshi (Professor, Delhi University). 

17. Air. AI A Ispahani. 

j8. Air. Liaciual \li Khan (Finance Aleinber, Uovernmenl 
India). 

IQ. Dr. Alahniiid Hussain (Reader, Dace.. Unixersily). 

20. Air. Alazharul Huq (Professor, Dacca University). 

21. Air. Alohammad Hassan. 

22. Air. Alohammad Hussain Alalik. 

23. Air. Alujibar Rahman Khan. 

24. Khwaja Nazimuddin (Former Premier of Bengal). 

25. Air. K. Nuruddin. 

26. Air. Raghib Ahsaii. 

27. Air. vSerajul Islam (AI.L.A., Provincial). 

2S. Alaulana Shabbir Ahmad Usmani (President. Jamiat- 
Islam). . 

2C) Air. K. v^hahabuddin (Former Afinister, Bengal). 

^c. Begum S. S. Ikramullah. 

31. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan (AI.L.A., CeiitraB 

32. Shahzada Yusuf Aiirza. 



